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The Adaptability of Ching Diplomacy 
The Case of Korea 
MARY C. WRIGHT 


ISTORIANS of the modern Far East have usually assumed that in spite 
of the founding of the Tsungli-yamen and the launching of the self-strength- 
ening movement of the 1860’s, Chinese foreign policy remained weak, inept, 
and uninformed. Typically, China’s handling of the Korean problem is contrasted 
with the swift and sure diplomacy of the new Japan to show how little Chinese 
statesmen understood of changing world conditions or of the altered character 
of the threat from Japan. China’s failure to prevent Korea from slipping out 
of the tributary system is held to offer such obvious proof of the inadaptability 
of Ch‘ing diplomacy as to make the issue scarcely worth discussing. 

This customary view results from insufficient attention to the striking ac- 
complishments of the Ch‘ing government in the 1860’s, from an overly simple 
comparison with Japan, and from an inadequate appreciation of either the 
character or the magnitude of the problems the Ch‘ing government faced. Al- 
though the new policies failed in the end, I should like to submit the view that 
this was because the task was impossible, not because Chinese diplomacy was 
rigid, inadaptable, uninformed, supine, or lacking in finesse. 

In spite of the fact that there were other issues than Korea on which the 
Tsungli-yamen could and did show much greater innovation and flexibility, I 
have taken the Korean question of the 1860’s as a test case for examining the 
degree of adaptability of Ch‘ing diplomacy. The point here is that even in the 
case of Korea, where the Tsungli-yamen was constantly blocked by the tradi- 
tion-bound Board of Rites, through which all communications had to pass; 
where the keystone of the tributary system was at stake; even here the Tsungli- 
yamen tried new methods and put forward new ideas based on a realistic reap- 
praisal of the international scene. The new problems raised by Japan’s moderni- 
zation were at once recognized by the yamen. Surprisingly shrewd guesses were 
made as to the likely attitudes of the European powers, and their representatives 
in China were certainly handled with finesse. 

This Chinese adaptability stands out in bold relief when Chinese policy, 
instead of being compared to Japanese policy, is compared to Korea’s own 
absolutely rigid policy. On every issue affecting international relations—with 
the single exception of the treatment of the shipwrecked—Korea took a stand 
that China knew could not be maintained in the modern world. Neither Chinese 





Dr. Wright is Associate Professor and Curator of the Chinese Collection of the Hoover 
Institution, Stanford University. She is the author of The Last Stand of Chinese Conserva- 
tism: The Tung-Chth Restoration, 1862-1874, published by the Stanford University Press in 
April 1957. 
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nor Western pressure was needed to persuade Korea to give generous aid to the 
shipwrecked; this Korea had always given.' But on all other issues, the reactions 
of China and Korea were sharply contrasted. As Korea reported to China that 
any foreign trade was unthinkable, the Tsungli-yamen tried to shape that trade 
so that it might satisfy the physically stronger Western powers with a minimum 
of domestic disruption. Korea was determined to keep her northern land frontier 
sealed at all costs; the Tsungli-yamen was looking for ways to prevent that 
“mingling of the peoples’ to which Korea objected much more strongly than 
did China, but not at the cost of provocative incidents at the Siberian border. 
While Korea refused to discuss anything with Western representatives, the 
Tsungli-yamen was using the whole range of diplomatic skills to keep those 
representatives from precipitate action. While Korea reaffirmed her determina- 
tion to remain an ideal Confucian state of antiquity and wept at the strange 
ideas the members of her tributary missions picked up in Peking, China was 
reaching in all directions for the learning “that would make the foreigners’ 
special skills China’s special skills.” 

I do not mean here to censure the Korean government of the 1860’s. For the 
low political vitality of the Yi court, for the hysterical fear of the alien and 
heretical, for Korea’s pathetic valor in resisting to the death and in refusing to 
negotiate at all, there are clear historic reasons: catastrophic invasions, isolation, 
poverty, a rigid social structure, and a Confucianism that operated very dif- 
ferently from China’s.? I merely want to put Chinese diplomacy of the 1860’s 
in a truer light. If inadaptable is used to characterize China, what word is there 
left for Korea? 


Traditional Sino-Korean Relations 


Korea sealed herself off in 1637. From then until the signing of the Treaty of 
Kangwha with Japan in 1876, she saw herself as tributary to China and thus 
encased in a vast protective cocoon that the controlled, limited, and indirect 
trade with Japan did not pierce. She saw first aid to the shipwrecked as her 
only legitimate point of contact with foreigners. China was expected to see to 
it that there was no disturbance from the outside—not by guidance, much less 





1 Abbreviations used: CSS—Chéisen shi [History of Korea], 35 vols. (Keijo [Seoul]: 
Government-General of Korea, 1931-39); HF—Hsien-feng reign; HT—Ta-Ch‘ing hui-tien 
(Kuang-hsii ed.); HTSL—Ta-Ch‘ing hui-tien shih-li (Kuang-hsii ed.); IWSM—Ch‘ou-pan 
t-wu shih-mo; NCH—North China Herald; SL—Ch‘ing shih-lu; TC—T‘ung-chih reign; 
TK—Tao-kuang reign; WHTK—Ch‘ing-ch‘ao hsti wen-hsien t‘ung-k‘ao (Commercial 
Press ed.). 

On the treatment of four shipwrecked Americans in 1855-56, see, e.g., HT‘SL, 513.27 a-b; 
IWSM-HF, 12.24a-25a. On the generous treatment accorded the crew of the American 
vessel Surprise in 1866, see the report of Capt. McCaslin in NCH, Oct. 13, 1866; June 
27, 1868; IWSM-TC, 45.15a-b, 59.7a-12a; E. M. Cable, ‘“‘The United States-Korean Rela- 
tions 1866-1871,’"” TKBRAS, XXVIII (1938), 3-7. 

2 Some of the lines along which investigation of this important subject might proceed 
are suggested in Key P. Yang and Gregory Henderson, ‘‘An Outline of the History of Korean 
Confucianism,’’ Washington, D. C., State-FD, 1957, mimeographed. 
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by aid or intervention, but simply by being the Middle Kingdom, omnipotent 
and omniscient, for Korea was isolated from China too. 

At the beginning of the Ch‘ing period, China and Korea had agreed to a no 
man’s land along both sides of the Yalu frontier. The few existing villages were 
razed and new construction was forbidden.’ Cultivation of the area was made 
illegal, even as a means of livelihood for homeless wanderers. Although the 
Chinese authorities seemed less terrified than the Korean authorities by illegal 
entry into the area, they gave serious attention and full support to Korean re- 
quests for aid in enforcing the prohibition from the Chinese side.‘ Even a quick 
trip into the area for wood chopping was forbidden, and the gathering of ginseng 
was especially censured.’ There was severe punishment for Chinese fishing 
boats caught approaching the Korean shore,‘ and the Korean King was repeat- 
edly authorized to arrest and deport any Chinese subjects caught within the 
country.’ 

Control of Koreans attempting to cross the border into Chinese territory was 
even more stringent. If refugees escaped the Korean guards, the Chinese au- 
thorities were under orders to arrest and return them.’ All trade at the border 
was forbidden except for a few strictly controlled fairs at specified times and 
places.® 

This border control can never have been entirely effective, as the recorded 
punishments of transgressors testify. In 1862, Thomas Taylor Meadows reported 
from Newchwang in southern Manchuria that the Chinese side of the border 
was being settled by Chinese squatters in defiance of the Ch‘ing authorities 
“who dare not proceed into the newly settled region. The colonists are all out- 
laws by the fact of their being there, but no inconsiderable proportion of them 
are men who have committed crimes in this province and made their escape. 
They have established a Government of some kind, one feature of which is a 
rough penal legislation that knows few punishments but death. ...The Chief 
in the Ya-loo valley rules over a small but independent state of growing im- 
portance.’’!° 

On the Korean side too, although foreign priests found exit and entry nearly 
impossible," destitute Korean peasants in substantial numbers took the risk, 
beginning in the early 1860’s.'2 However, Korean officials showed no signs of 





* HTSL, 511.5a. 

‘WHTE, p. 10,703; edicts to the Grand Council, 1867-68, covering deliberations of the 
Six Boards and the Nine Ministries on reports from the Korean King, the Board of Rites, 
and ranking military officials at Mukden, SL-7'C, 210.23b—24b, 225.31a-33a, 226.3la~-b, 
227 .20b-212. 

5HTSL, 5114a-b, 9b-10a; 512.8b-9a; IWSM-TC, 21.23a-25b. 

*HTSL, 511.3a, 512.19a. 

7 HTSL, 511.1a, 4a-b, and passim. 

8 HTSL, 511.6a, 16b: 

® HT, 39.18a-15a; HTSL, 510.22b and passim; 511.6b; 512.4b; WHTK, pp. 10,701-02. 

10 Meadows to Bruce, Nov. 18, 1862, Parliamentary Papers, China, No. 4. (1864), p. 6. 

1 There are vivid details in Charles Dallet, Histoire de l’église de Corée (Paris, 1874), 
I, elxxxviii-clxxxix. 

18 JWSM-TC, 47.19b-20a, 26b-28a, 32b-33a; WHTK, p. 10,703. 
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recognizing either the increasing impracticability of the sealed Sino-Korean 
frontier or the futility of tasking Russia with violating the border provisions of 
the tributary system. 

Contact between Korean and Chinese officials was scarcely freer than that 
between the two peoples. Manchurian officials were not allowed to send patrols 
anywhere near the Korean frontier.* China’s periodic envoys were sent for 
ritual purposes. They left most of their retinues at the frontier and lived in 
seclusion at Seoul. Wherever they went they were received as superiors—the 
King himself came out from Seoul to meet them and prostrated himself as the 
Imperial message was read—but in theory the envoys had little opportunity to 
observe and no opportunity to intervene in Korean affairs.4 In practice, the 
Chinese envoys certainly made reports to the Emperor’® and in times of inter- 
national crisis transmitted Peking’s advice to Korea.'* Even so their freedom of 
movement and their authority were minimal; their role in no way resembled 
that of the powerful Imperial Commissioners sent by Peking to the provinces 
of China proper and to Manchuria and the northwest frontier areas. 

The Korean tributary missions had a little more freedom in the less stultifying 
Peking atmosphere, but every detail of route and ceremony was meticulously 
prescribed.” No change in the land route by way of Shanhaikwan could be 
allowed, however much the envoy wanted to observe the Maritime Customs or 
the training in the use of modern weapons at Tientsin or Chefoo.'* The trade in 
which the mission was authorized to engage was profitable but strictly limited.’ 





% For example, H7TSL, 511.7b. 

14 For the statutory provisions see HT’, 39.1la-b; HT'SL, 15.13a; 502.15a-b; 504.21b-22a; 
513, passim; 514.12b-13b; IWSM-TC, 57.22a-23b. 

18 The envoy K‘uei-ling, who was sent to Korea during the critical autumn of 1866, wrote 
in his travel account that upon returning to Peking he was received in audience by the 
Emperor. ‘‘The Emperor interrogated me during this audience on all the affairs of Korea; 
I gave respectful and detailed replies on all points.” See his Tung-shth chi-shih shih-lieh 
(postface winter 1866-67), trans. by F. Scherzer under the title Journal d’une mission en 
Corée (Paris, 1877), p. 38. From the diary itself, however, the reader will learn nothing 
about “the affairs of Korea.”’ Its pages are filled with details on ceremonial, the routines of 
travel, and a few passing comments on the scenery and the inferior Korean accommodations. 
K‘uei-ling must have talked seriously with the prefect of Pyongyong when he passed 
through, for the recent burning of the General Sherman there had raised international com- 
plications (see below). But from the diary one would suppose that the two officials confined 
themselves to the literary game of capping each other’s rhymes, the results being copied 
on to fans as mementos. The account by Hua-sha-na and others of an 1845 mission is similar; 
see T'ung-shih chi-lieh (preface 1848). 

16 See below, n. 71. 

" HT, 39.2a-10a; HTSL, 295.18a, 21a; 297.3a; 503-509, 297, and 5J4, passim; Ming- 
Ch‘ing shih-liao, 1st Ser., Vol. X, passim; Wen-hsien ts‘ung-pien, Vol. XXIV, Sec. 8, passim. 

1% HTSL, 502.22b, 512.21b. 

9 See, e.g., HTSL, 510.22a. It is worth noting as a sign of Chinese laxity that some of 
the violators of the regulations had evidently succeeded in selling copper and ginseng in 
Tientsin, Anhwei, and other points remote from their supposed route (H7'SL, 512.20a-21b). 
The tributary mission’s trade is discussed in George M. McCune, ‘‘Korean Relations with 
China and Japan, 1800-1864,”’ diss. (Univ. of California, 1941), pp. 18ff.; and in Carl F. Bartz, 
Jr., ‘The Korean Seclusion Policy, 1860-1876,” (diss., Univ. of California, 1952), pp. 26-29. 
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The head of the Korean mission might not address the President of the Board of 
Rites, his official host, on state affairs; he was supposed to carry documents and 
perform ceremonies only.*° On the Chinese side there must be no carelessness in 
the manner in which the Koreans were received.” 

The purpose behind these elaborate restrictions seems to have been to pre- 
vent the transmission into Korea of unsettling ideas, whether Chinese or Western. 
An envoy was not supposed on his own even to buy a copy of the Gazetteer of the 
Chinese Empire.” The effort was of course hopeless, for the members of the 
tributary mission circulated freely in Peking and were in touch with the Jesuits 
there as early as the seventeenth century. In 1784, the Jesuits actually converted 
a member of a mission, who returned to preach in Seoul.” To the Korean protest 
against this spread of noxious ideas from China, China replied that the priests 
were mathematicians rather than missionaries, that they were in Peking by 
invitation, and were law abiding.™ 

Yet in spite of the striking differences between China and Korea and the very 
limited contact that was allowed, each country treated the other with a re- 
markably affectionate decorum. The Korean expressions of loyalty to China 
seem to me to have a quality lacking in the protestations of other tributary 
states. China on her part constantly pointed out that Korea’s relation was 
uniquely close, that she was ‘“‘not the same as other tributary states.’”> Con- 
cessions to Korean pride were frequent, and numerous Chinese historical works 
were corrected by edict on points Korea found offensive.** Further, members 
of the tributary mission were allowed virtual extraterritoriality. Where two Ko- 
reans were involved or where the accused was Korean and the victim Chinese, 
jurisdiction rested with Korea. Where a Chinese was accused of an offense against 
a Korean, jurisdiction remained with China but the accused was to be punished 
as severely as if the same offense had been committed against another Chinese.” 


New Problems of the 1860’s 

At the beginning of this crucial decade, during the course of which Korea was 
to find herself embroiled with five great powers, Korea’s attention remained 
firmly fixed on a Confucian dream world. She had given no thought to the im- 





2° Text of an offending letter, 1866, JWSM-TC, 45.22b-25a; demotion by the Korean 
King, of the envoy who wrote it, CSS, Vol. VI4, p. 120. 

21 Order for an investigation, 1865, HT'SL, 509.19a. 

22 HTSL, 511.3a. In this case, I interpret the rule as intended to keep Korea secluded 
rather than to prevent information about China from leaking abroad. 

3 Dallet (n. 11), I, 11-12, 13-20; Yamaguchi Masayuki, “Shinché ni okeru zai-Shi Ojin 
to Chdsen shishin’’ [Europeans in China and the Korean Envoys during the Ch‘ing 
Period’’], Shigaku zasshi, XLIV, 7 (1933), 1-30; Bartz (n. 19), pp. 25-26. 

*% HTSL, 512.3b-4b; see also 504.15a. 

*’ HTSL, 504.1b-2a. 3 

26 HT SL, 503.21a-b, 511.19b-20a, 512.8b-9a; WHTK, pp. 10,702-03; Memorial of the 


President of the Board of Rites, in T‘ung-chih chung-hsing ching-wai tsou-i yileh-pien [Me- 
mortals of Metropolitan and Provincial Officials of the T‘ung-chih Restoration], comp. by 
Ch‘en T‘ao (1875), 6.40a-41b. 

”“ HTSL, 512.14a-15a, 20b. 
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plications of a few brushes with foreigners in the first half of the nineteenth 
century. As far as she could see, the policy of seclusion was working. All outside 
efforts to survey the coast and to open the country to trade had been rebuffed. 
The country remained unknown except to a handful of Roman Catholic mis- 
sionaries. A few of these had slipped in, but there had hitherto been no serious 
consequences when the Korean government chose to execute them. Korea had 
been a little alarmed at the reports of the Allied expedition to China in 1860,% 
but when the danger passed, Korea thought the old order had returned and that 
China could once again guard her without either guiding her or taking responsi- 
bility for her Unlike the contemporaneous Meiji and T‘ung-chih Restorations, 
the Taewongun’s little program of domestic reform” was neither an attempt to 
meet, nor even a recognition of, new problems. Korea would not see that her 
world was collapsing. She remained complacent in her poverty and weakness, 
not complacent in wealth and power as China once had been. Her foreign policy 
remained what it had always been: 

(1) To treat the shipwrecked well and to send them home by way of China 
as quickly as possible. 

(2) To refuse even to discuss maritime trade or missionary work. 

(3) To fight valiantly and without hesitation where local pressure threatened, 
blissfully ignorant of the ultimate power behind the small foreign forces that 
appeared in her waters. 

(4) To prevent the importation of any ideas, the learning of any languages or 
any skills; to execute the purveyors of ideas whenever this seemed desirable. 

(5) To keep the northern frontier sealed; to fire without inquiry on anyone— 
Korean, Russian, or Chinese—found near the border; to refuse all discussion. 

(6) To remain aloof from China too, loyal but remote and autonomous. 

In the 1860’s China could hold no such views. She knew that the execution of 
missionaries—whatever trouble they caused—was no solution to the problem 
of protecting Confucianism; that a temporary local victory against foreigners 
would be followed by crushing defeat as the foreigners came back with larger 
forces; that it was quite impossible to keep the frontier areas sealed off; that 
there were many worse things than foreign trade; that trade could in fact be 
turned to a certain limited advantage; that diplomatic negotiation, instead of an 
outrage, was a most useful weapon for a weak country; that if China was to 
survive, many new languages and skills must be quickly learned.*° 

By the end of 1866, the Tsungli-yamen saw that Korea too must adapt her- 
self to new circumstances or perish. The problem, as the yamen saw it, was to 
find means of suggesting to Korea the very grave risks of continued intransi- 
gence, however morally commendable the motive, and to persuade her volun- 
tarily to adopt a new and flexible policy parallel to China’s own new policy. If 
in retrospect we can see that this Chinese policy of persuasion only was not 





% Dallet, II, 467-469; Homer B. Hulbert, The History of Korea (Seoul, 1905), II, 200-202. 

*® The program is summarized in Bartz (n. 19), pp. 67-69. 

80M. C. Wright, The Last Stand of Chinese Conservatism: The T‘ung-chih Restoration, 
1862-1874 (Stanford, Calif., 1957), Chap. x. 
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enough, consider the alternatives. On the one hand, China could not possibly 
afford to defend Korea’s extreme position against all the world at a time when 
China’s own energies were bent on domestic reconstruction and the avoidance of 
international incidents. On the other hand, at a time when the program of 
modernization was still so new in China itself, the Tsungli-yamen could not 
possibly have proposed ordering Korea to abandon the Confucian tradition as 
Korea saw it. To have tried would have been morally impossible; to have suc- 
ceeded would have been physically impossible. 

Given these limits, Ch‘ing diplomacy showed a high degree of adaptability 
in the measures it suggested by which Korea might avoid clashes with England 
and the United States over maritime trade, with France over the missionary 
question, with Russia over border questions, and thus strengthen her position 
against the likelihood of Japanese conquest. To say that the Tsungli-yamen 
failed to see in 1876 that Korea was slipping out of the tributary system is 
nonsense. For ten years, the yamen had been politely inviting Korea to get out, 
but by treaties with the West, not with Japan. 


The Prohibition against Maritime Trade 


The first direct effort to open up the Korea trade was made in 1832 by the 
Lord Amherst on behalf of the East India Company. As was to be expected, the 
Korean King “scrupulously obeyed the law and with righteous words refused,” 
and the Board of Rites declared for China that “a tributary state cannot engage 
in commerce.”* By 1845 the picture began to change slightly on the Chinese 


side when the surveying vessel H.M.S. Samarang anchored off the Korean coast 
to take soundings and “there was talk of trade.” Korea refused to discuss the 
matter and appealed to China. China upheld the prohibition, of course, but this 
time the famed Manchu diplomat Ch‘i-ying was instructed to explain with 
some care to the English why a tributary state was unique: it could not be opened 
to trade by China, for it was not a part of China; it could not open itself to trade, 
for it was not independent. In any event, the edict declared, Korea was so poor 
that trade with her could never be profitable.” 

When the British made their next major overture in 1865, the Korean position 
was exactly what it had been in 1832, but the Chinese position was continuing 
to change slowly. Thomas Wade complained to the Tsungli-yamen that English 
naval vessels cruising along the west coast of Korea had found it difficult to 
buy food, since the people were afraid to sell. He pointed out that this extreme 
exclusiveness might well defeat itself by provoking forcible opening of the 
country; Annam was a case in point. If Korea really wished to protect her terri- 
tory she would invite trade rather than wait for it to be forced. The following 
year the new British minister, Sir Rutherford Alcock, again asked that Korea 
be instructed to allow the sale of supplies to British surveying vessels. The 
Tsungli-yamen now replied that Korea made her own decisions; China could 





31 HTSL, 512.1la-b; SL-TK, 222.31a; WHTK, p. 10,702; CSS, VI-2, pp 4.16420. 
3 ]WSM-TK, 74.25b-26a; SL-TK, 421.22b-23a; CSS, VI-3, pp. 113-114. 
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no more force her to accept British trade than she could force her to accept 
French missionaries.* 

In the case of British trade, the yamen could keep the issue from coming to 
a head because of its excellent working relations with British diplomats in China. 
It was less easy to temporize with American pressure to open Korea, largely 
because of the obscurity that long surrounded the facts in the Sherman case. 
In brief, the General Sherman, a heavily armed American merchantmar bent 
on trade, left Chefoo in early August 1866, under an American captain, W. J. 
Preston, and with a mixed crew of Americans, Englishmen, Portuguese, Malays, 
and Chinese. While there are some discrepancies between reports reaching 
foreigners in China and the official Korean and Chinese reports, there is no doubt 
that the ship forced its way up the Taedong River to Pyongyong, kidnapping a 
Korean coastal official who attempted to stop it. It is not clear whether the 
Koreans supplied the ship with necessities, or refused on the ground that the 
demands were exorbitant. In any event, the Sherman fired into the hostile 
crowds on the shore. The Koreans waited for the ship to run aground as the 
tide went out, then attacked it and set it afire. All aboard died.* 

The Sherman case dragged on for years. S. Wells Williams appealed to the 
Tsungli-yamen for facts. The Tsungli-yamen appealed to Korea for facts. Aleock 
too entered the negotiations, because Korea originally referred to the Sherman 
as a British ship. The United States sent the Shenandoah out for an on-the-spot 
investigation, with little result. 

None of this stirred Korea to reflection. The Taewongun was convinced that 
Korea had won a great victory and went frequently to a mountain near Seoul 
to give thanks to Heaven. As always, the reports to China wailed that from the 
days of their ancestors Koreans had been merciful to the victims of shipwreck. 
Although recent visitors had been of a different sort, they too had been kindly 
treated, but only trouble had resulted. The foreigners revealed their nefarious 
aims by their forcible entry of inland waterways and by their demands for gold 
and ginseng. They deserved their fate. Korea’s culture was that of ancient China. 
Her people had resisted bravely and could only continue to do so, in defiance of 
death. 

The Tsungli-yamen was also shocked at the particulars of the Sherman case, 
but it moved an important step further in the adjustment of its policy to rapidly 
c ing conditions. Of the three maritime powers, the yamen memorialized, 
France was fundamentally the most dangerous, then England, then the United 
States.*® Korea was at that moment in battle against France over the missionary 





38 Exchange of correspondence and Tsungli-yamen memorial, IWSM-TC, 42.50b-53b. 

% Korean report, IWSM-TC, 45.1a-7a; Western reports in NCH, Dec. 1, 1866; account 
from the Yi Dynasty Annals, Western and Chinese documents, and other sources in Cable 
(n. 1 above), pp. 11-53; further supporting material in K. Jack Bauer, ‘“The Korean Expedi- 
tion of 1871,” United States Naval Institute Proceedings, Vol. LXXIV, No. 540 (Feb. 1948), 
p. 197. 

35 The yamen was basing this judgment on its dealings with Anson Burlingame and S. 
Wells Williams. It picked up a rumor in Chefoo that the United States and France were 
planning a joint expedition to force the opening of Korea, but discounted it (IWSM-TC, 
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issue.** She must not risk making enemies of England and the United States, 
lest all the powers unite against her. A settlement of the question, continued the 
yamen, would require discussion of trade, missionaries, and indemnity. As the 
yamen saw it, China’s difficulty was that she could neither force Korea to do 
what Korea regarded as unthinkable, nor shield Korea from the consequences 
of her constant difficulties with foreigners. The only course open to the yamen, 
laid out in a secret memorial, was to try to persuade Korea through informal 
advice and to restrain the Western powers through skilful diplomacy.” 

The effort to find some rational solution to the problem of trade was greatly 
complicated by two freebooting expeditions to Korea in 1866 and 1867, con- 
ducted by the notorious Prussian merchant Ernst Oppert. These piratical efforts 
to seize the bones of the royal ancestors and to use them to blackmail Korea into 
allowing trade and missionary work had no official support from any quarter, 
although a French priest and a former American consular interpreter took part. 
In the Korean reports of the outrages perpetrated and the vengeance inflicted, 
the Tsungli-yamen found it difficult to distinguish between the Sherman and 
Oppert’s ships, the China, the Rona, and the Emperor.® 

In its handling of the Low mission of 1871,** the Tsungli-yamen demonstrated 
its new policy toward Korea with increasing clarity. Under instructions from the 
State Department, the American minister to China, F. F. Low, was determined 
to investigate the fate of the Sherman and to secure, if not a treaty, at least a 
convention on shipwreck. When the yamen found it impossible to dissuade Low, 
it arranged to have a letter from him forwarded to Korea, for information only 
of course, so that Korea would not, through ignorance of America’s intentions, 


make a mistake in policy. The covering letter from the Board of Rites empha- 
sized the fact that this was an extraordinary step and that the decision must, 
as always, remain with Korea.*° 

Korea thanked the Board of Rites for the information but insisted that no 
negotiations were needed, because Korea had always treated the shipwrecked 





47.20a-23a). In fact, Secretary of State Seward did propose such an expedition on March 2, 
1867. It was France that held back, thus preventing what would have been a complete 
about-face in U. 8. Far Eastern policy. See Harold J. Noble, ‘‘Korea and Her Relations 
with the United States before 1895,” diss. (Univ. California, 1931), pp. 34-35. 

36 See below. 

*% Williams to the Tsungli-yamen, Nov. 11, 1866, IWSM-TC, 45.15a-b; Tsungli-yamen 
memorial of March 11, 1868, and attached exchange of notes with Alcock and Williams, 
IWSM-TC, 57.22a-28a; Korean report, presented July 28, 1868, IWSM-TC, 60.13b-15a; 
Tsungli-yamen memorial of Aug. 1, 1868, WSM-TC, 60.18b-19b; NCH, May 30, 1868; Dallet 
(nm. 11), II, 570. 

% For the Korean report presented Nov. 8, 1866, see IWSM-TC, 45.la-5b; for other 
reports see n. 37 above. See also the court record of the prosecution of F. H. B. Jenkins in 
the U. 8. Consular Court at Shanghai, NCH, July 11, 1868. Oppert’s own account (A For- 
bidden Land: Voyages to the Corea [New York, 1880]) must be used with considerable caution. 
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and American documents, in Cable (n. 1), pp. 63-121; see also Bartz, (n. 19) pp. 101-107. 

40 Tsungli-yamen memorials of March 12, with enclosures, and April 30, 1871, IWSM-TC, 
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well. The Sherman was another matter: it had brought destruction on itself. 
And then the perennial argument: we have no surplus produce, nor any single 
article suitable for trade.“ 

Consequently when Low with his five warships arrived off Kangwha Island, 
he could not get in touch with Korean officials of enough rank to open discus- 
sions. Annoyed, Low decided to force his way past Kangwha to the mouth of 
the Han River, which led to Seoul. When the Kangwha fortifications opened 
fire, Low’s squadron returned the fire and demanded an apology. All Korea 
would give—and that through a minor local official—was a portion of her letter 
to the Board of Rites repeating her traditional position. Low retaliated with a 
punitive bombardment of the open city of Kangwha. According to Low himself, 
‘All accounts concur in the statement that the Coreans fought with despera- 
tion, rarely equalled and never excelled by any people.’ 

Although Low completely misunderstood the reasons for the differences 
between Chinese and Korean reactions to Western attack, he was struck by the 
fact that‘‘. . . the recent demonstration, which would have produced a profound 
impression upon any other government, has little or no effect, favorable or other- 
wise, upon this. The operations of the 10th and 11th were more significant than 
those of the English and French in 1858, when the capture of the Taku forts at 
the mouth of the Peiho River, caused the government of China to immediately 
send ministers and conclude treaties at Tientsin, and yet this government shows 
no sign which leads to the belief that there is any change in its attitude of de- 
fiance to all other nations.” 

Korea again thought she had won a great victory. Joyfully reporting to China 
her unchanging fondness for her ancient ways and her confidence in China’s 
special affection for the most loyal of her tributaries, she asked that China issue 
a general edict banning Korean relations with the outside world.“ 

Once again the Tsungli-yamen saw the issue quite differently. By the time it 
received the Korean reports on the actual fighting, the American squadron had 
been gone for two months, but the yamen saw in this no grounds for bravado. 
It asked that the Korean request for an edict confirming Korean seclusion be 
turned down, and it was turned down. It reviewed the history of its efforts to 
dissuade Low and, when these failed, to give Korea the information needed for 
a practicable policy. The yamen recommended that in the future Korea be 
instructed to submit full and accurate reports of all her dealings with foreigners 
and to see to it that no pretexts for violence were given. For the rest, chief re- 
liance must be placed upon personal negotiations between yamen members and 
the Western envoys in Peking. ‘‘Even though we cannot be certain that they will 





“1 Korean letter presented June 4, 1871, IWSM-TC, 81.8a-12a. 

# Low to Fish, June 20, 1871, Foreign Relations of the United States, 1871-72, p. 128; sub- 
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43 Low to Fish, June 20, 1871, Foreign Relations of the United States, 1871-72, p. 129. 
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Low mission and Korean coastal officials, IWSM-TC, 83.3b-lda. 
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always listen, this approach is bound to promote peaceful attitudes on both 
sides.’’* 

The yamen saw its dilemma clearly enough. Korea argued that China had the 
authority and could therefore order the Americans to stay away from Korea. 
But the Americans used the same argument in insisting that China could order 
Korea to relax her prohibitions if she chose. Hence the yamen’s increasing in- 
sistence that Korea must make and carry out her own decisions. The yamen 
could offer Korea information and advice, and it could try to influence the 
Americans toward moderation. But China must not give offense to either party, 
and in the event of war must remain neutral.** 


The Sealed Northern Frontier 


Although Russian ships were also involved in the Western effort to open 
Korea to trade in the 1860’s, it was not Korea’s prohibition of maritime trade 
but her determination to keep her northern frontier closed that posed a problem 
for the Tsungli-yamen. As has been indicated above, China had traditionally 
supported Korea on this point. Chinese views were quickly adjusted, however, 
once Russia was involved. While Korea remained pathologically afraid of all 
contact, the Tsungli-yamen busied itself with fact-finding missions, warning 
Korea that for many of her complaints there was no proper grounding. 

As early as 1846, the no man’s land of the north border was threatened by 
foreigners—presumably Russians—who built houses and began to farm.” The 
problem became serious after Russia’s acquisition of the Maritime Province 
gave her a common frontier with Korea. Korea did not notice that conditions 
had changed. If an unidentified band approached her border, she opened fire 
and then asked China to punish the “raiders” as before. Obviously the Tsungli- 
yamen had to make certain that Korea was not complaining about the activities 
of Russians on their own side of the border. Korea could not ascertain the facts 
and could not be persuaded that this was important.“ Similarly, when Korea 
complained about Russian colonization, the yamen was quite unable to bring 
Korea to see that as long as Russian settlements were outside Korea, they could 
not, in terms of modern diplomacy, be considered encroachments on Korean 
territory.” 

The increasing immigration of Koreans into Russian territory after 1863 also 
illustrated the new problems China faced in consequence of the conflict between 





46 Tsungli-yamen memorial of Oct. 9, 1871, and attached correspondence with S. Wells 
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the principles of the tributary system and Western international practice. The 
Russian minister at Peking denied that Russia was instigating the flights;® 
but the refugees themselves said they had been invited by Russia, who offered 
them free land, and that they were compelled to go because of crop failures, 
recruitment for the army, and high taxes at home.*! By 1866, “more than 1,000” 
Koreans were reported to have emigrated,” and the flow continued until by 
1874 there were reportedly thirteen Korean settlements in the Ussuri region 
with a total population of 4,000." 

The fact that the Tsungli-yamen refused to press Korean complaints against 
Russia does not mean that it viewed the situation with complacency. On the 
contrary, both the Tsungli-yamen and Manchurian officials were alarmed at 
the reports: the settlements were prospering, maps were being made, and the 
Russian purpose was unfathomable. The problem was the remedy. Border con- 
trols were strengthened, but with no effect.** Korean border officials would not 
talk to Russians, even if they approached civilly with interpreters,®* so local 
negotiation was out of the question. 

To the tradition-minded Board of Rites, a statement in an edict that all the 
refugees ought to be sent home should have ended the matter, and when the 
edict was issued Korea replied with her usual rapt gratitude. Nothing happened, 
however. The Russian authorities in the Ussuri, when questioned by a mission 
of inquiry from Kirin, declared flatly that Korean immigrant farmers in Russian 
territory were not properly the concern of the Chinese authorities.°* The Tsungli- 
yamen had recognized for some time that China had no case that would make 
sense in Western terms, and that diplomacy therefore was useless. Consequently 
when the Board of Rites asked the yamen to negotiate, the yamen refused, and 
again pointed out that Korea would have to make her own policies and take 
the responsibility for them.’ Again Korea failed to see the point. In her reply 
she ignored the yamen’s suggestion, expressed gratitude to China for guarding 
her frontiers for her, and stated that she had not, would not, and could not 
negotiate with Russia herself, for there was no Russian territory nearby.” 


The Prohibition Against Christianity 
The adaptability of Ch‘ing diplomacy is most vividly illustrated in the con- 
trast between Chinese and Korean policies toward Christian missionary work. 
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The sixties in China were a course marked by a number of local outbreaks, 
culminating in the Tientsin Massacre. But the Tsungli-yamen and ranking 
officials in the capital and in the provinces were working steadily, rationally, 
and patiently with the foreign representatives to find means of preventing such 
outbreaks and of minimizing their consequences when they occurred. When the 
French minister, Jules Berthemy, asked the yamen to arrange for a Chinese edict 
of toleration for Catholicism in Korea as well as China, the yamen told him that 
China could not compel Korea to abandon its ancient prohibition. Since Ber- 
themy was a reasonable man, fundamentally in sympathy with the efforts of 
the Restoration government to adjust to new conditions by easy steps and 
without violence, this method worked for a time. The atmosphere was quite 
different in Korea in early 1866, where the Taewongun saw no reason why he 
should not, in a burst of irritation, order a general massacre of all the foreign 
priests and Korean converts he could lay his hands on. 

In Confucian Korea there was deep-seated suspicion of all religion. It was 
widely believed that Hideyoshi had used disguised Buddhist priests in the 
invasion of 1592,* and the first foreigners known to have entered the country 
in the modern period were Jesuits who arrived in 1593 in the wake of Hideyoshi’s 
campaign.” When the next foreigners arrived—three French priests who man- 
aged to get in between 1836 and 1839—they were executed. Execution was 
always the legal penalty; if a priest survived, it was because the officials chose 
not to enforce the law. Of the nineteen foreign priests known to have been active 
between 1836 and 1866, twelve were executed, four died natural deaths, and 
three succeeded in escaping from the country." In spite of this and of the perse- 
cution of converts, Christianity continued to spread, until in 1863 there were 
believed to be 19,748 converts under the spiritual jurisdiction of two foreign 
bishops and eight foreign priests.” 

The massacre of 1839 was the first enforcement of Korean seclusion to give 
rise to an international incident, and the difference between Chinese and Korean 
reactions even at this early date is worth noting. There were no repercussions 
until 1846 when Admiral Cécille (Hsieh-hsi-erh) appeared off the Korean coast 
with three French naval vessels and left a letter inquiring into the facts of the 
massacre. The following summer Commandant Lapierre (La-pieh-erh) arrived 
to pick up thereply. He claimed that China’s edict of toleration for Christianity 
in all her territories applied to Korea, and that two of his interpreters had been 
assigned to him by Ch‘i-ying, then Governor-general of Kwangtung and Kwangsi 
and the pivotal figure in the management of barbarian affairs. 

Korea completely rejected what she regarded as the absurd French pretensions. 
When Lapierre’s ships, La Gloire and La Victorieuse, went aground, the Koreans 
treated the crews with their traditional kindness to the shipwrecked and sent 
them back to China in a passing English vessel. But Korea insisted that the 
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massacre had been perfectly justified. The foreign priests had slipped in illegally. 
Their nationality was unknown and their speech incomprehensible. Since they 
hid by day and walked by night, they had been arrested and executed as con- 
spirators. On the Chinese point that Christians were law-abiding and their 
teaching not immoral, the Korean letter remarked that this might be so but 
that the Korean people were too stupid to understand anything of which they 
had not heard before; moreover the country was too poor to engage in trade. 

In Ch‘i-ying’s handling of the matter, one can see some (but not all) of the 
elements of the Tsungli-yamen’s policy of twenty years later. Ch‘i-ying denied 
that he had authorized the Lapierre mission, and declared that he found the 
Korean position entirely reasonable. Then, after making certain that the crew 
had in no way been abused, he undertook to “guide Lapierre with gentle words,” 
and apparently he succeeded, for there is no further mention of the case in the 
Chinese documents.* No doubt the overthrow of Louis Philippe in 1848 helped 
him deflect French attention from the affair. 

The contrast between China’s cautious adaptability and Korea’s reckless 
intransigence in the handling of foreigners increased sharply after 1860. The 
immediate causes of the i866 massacre are disputed,“ but of the underlying 
causes there is no doubt. Tension between Korean officials and foreign priests 
was rising, the domestic political situation was highly fluid,“ and most important, 
Korean officials remained entirely oblivious to altered political conditions in the 
Far East. Nothing in their experience suggested that a heedless step might be 
followed by remote consequences, and that these must be realistically estimated 
in advance. 

The Taewongun’s sweeping order of February 1866 was followed by a merciless 
and effective search.** By the end of 1866 there was no foreigner left in Korea. 
One of the three survivors, Monseigneur Félix Ridel, accompanied by a small 
party of converts, managed to reach Chefoo on July 7 and hastened to Tientsin 
to give a full report to Rear Admiral Roze, commander of France’s Far Eastern 
naval forces.” Only July 10, Roze reported the massacre to the new French chargé 
at Peking, Henri de Bellonet. 

The 1866 massacre gave the Tsungli-yamen the most serious of the many 
problems involved in its effort to guide Korea toward a more tenable international 
position. As the Chinese had long since learned, one should not lightly decapitate 


6s Korean report, ]WSM-TK, 78.24b-26a; memorial of Ch‘i-ying, IWSM-TK, 78.23a-24b; 
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apostolic vicars. Now the French really had a case; moreover, the mild Berthemy 
had left, and the yamen had to deal with the fiery Bellonet, who decided on re- 
prisals without waiting for instructions from Paris. He announced to Prince 
Kung that since China had repeatedly stated that she lacked authority over 
Korea, France would occupy the country; he authorized Roze to proceed with a 
punitive expedition.* Roze announced a blockade of the west coast of Korea, and 
with a force of seven ships and 600 troops readily captured the city of Kangwha 
in October. A general burning and looting followed. However, when a French 
detachment of 150 men blundered onto a fortified hill outside the town, it was 
roundly defeated with a loss of three killed and thirty-two wounded. Jubilantly 
Korea reported to China: ‘“‘The French soldiers lying stiff and dead were inter- 
twined like hemp. Carrying corpses they ran, throwing their arms and baggage 
to the side of the road.”® 

Since the little unauthorized expedition then withdrew to its winter station, 
Korea thought she had defeated France. 

The Tsungli-yamen was under no such illusion, and from the beginning had 
tried for a negotiated solution. To Bellonet’s first rude dispatch of July, the 
yamen replied that the full facts were not yet known; it offered to mediate and 
deplored the hasty resort to war. This was playing for time. As the yamen re- 
ported to the throne, Bellonet was hard to handle; the only hope of sparing 
Korea pitiable suffering was to try to delay things until he calmed down.” Mean- 
while the Board of Rites was instructed to warn Korea.” Korea acknowledged 
this condescension in the usual rapturous terms and declared that the mission- 
aries deserved their fate. The warning was scarcely noted as the Korean letter 
went on to quote the Record of Rites, the Mencius, and the Classic of Poetry. 
“Tributary states have no foreign relations. In our market places, they jeer at 
foreign languages.” Korea knew her sole duty: “To observe scrupulously the 
regulations for the feudal lords.”’ The letter concluded with a statement of Korea’s 
ignorance and of her gratitude to those who conducted foreign affairs on her be- 
half.” ‘ 

In Peking the Tsungli-yamen was doing its best for Korea. When Bellonet 
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announced the blockade, the yamen again tried to temporize with technical 
discussions of some of the legal problems, and the offer of mediation was re- 
peated.” To this Bellonet bluntly replied that France could not accept mediation 
or investigation, because China had again and again shown herself to be incom- 
petent and ineffective. He announced that the Roze expedition would proceed 
forthwith to execute the Korean officials responsible for the massacre, and that 
the King must abdicate. Bellonet went on to charge that China had known of 
the projected massacre a year in advance; this, he claimed, had been revealed 
by a Catholic servant attached to the tributary mission of the previous year. 
He further charged that China had recently sent three envoys to incite Korea 
against France, and that he had evidence that China herself was preparing for 
war. France would not be deterred by this bellicose posture. The Korean people, 
he claimed, were eager for foreign trade and Christianity. France would free 
them from the tyranny of their own and China’s officials.” 

Persuasion of Bellonet having thus failed, the yamen quickly shifted tactics. 
In a sharp reply, it broke off the discussion on the ground that improper charges 
against a friendly power were being based on servants’ gossip, idle rumor, and a 
deliberate misconstruction of the function of envoys in the tributary system.”® 
The yamen then astutely sent the exchange of correspondence to the ministers 
of the United States, England, Russia, and Prussia, with the request that they 
discuss the issue publicly.’® 

Bellonet raged: ‘As I have often said, your yamen does not know the ele- 
mentary rules of international intercourse and diplomatic courtesy.” He also 
charged the yamen with mistranslation, and sent a French interpreter over to 
correct the error, for which he demanded an apology.” 

The Tsungli-yamen replied with an adroit recapitulation of the course of the 
negotiations and a measured defense of the Chinese position. There had been no 
mistranslation, the yamen pointed out; the learned French interpreter’s version 
was the same as the yamen’s. The Chinese language was perfectly comprehensible 
in diplomacy, and as an additional precaution the yamen always kept the French 
texts on file.” The yamen then proceeded to send this exchange also to the other 
four envoys. 

In reporting its progress to the Throne, the yamen remarked that Bellonet’s 
charge of mistranslation was an implicit admission that his original language had 
been improper. In describing the novel effort to appeal to the other ministers, 
the yamen stated: ‘“They have discussed the matter and are inclined to censure 
France for her resort to arms in the first instance and for her baseless slander of 





78 Bellonet’s dispatch, received Oct. 24, and Tsungli-yamen reply of Nov. 4, 1866, 
IWSM-TC, 45.14a-l5a. 

% IWSM-TC, 45.26b-29a. 

18 IWSM-TC, 45.29a-b. See n. 71 above. 

76 Tsungli-yamen’s note to the four ministers, ]WSM-TC, 45.30a; memorial reviewing 
this and other measures, Nov. 26, 1866, IWSM-TC, 45.25b-26b. 

7 IWSM-TC, 46.14a-b. 

7% IWSM-TC, 46.15a-16b. 
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China in the second. Since that time the French chargé has not come again 
to disturb us.’’”* 

While the yamen was with one hand trapping Bellonet, it seems clear that 
with the other it was trying to persuade Korea to agree to a treaty with France. 
It did not think that France’s military and diplomatic defeat made possible a 
return to ancient seclusion. On the contrary, it recommended that the Board of 
Rites inform Korea of the possibility of negotiation if the French squadron should 
return. This the Board of Rites refused to do, preferring to wait for further 
Korean victories.” 

This recommendation of the Tsungli-yamen’s was no counsel of panic. The 
yamen had been diligently studying newspaper clippings from all the ports, and 
knew that the Roze expedition lacked official French sanction, and that England 
was most unlikely to support it.*‘ The yamen simply stated that although the 
decision must remain with Korea, the way to future peace lay in the acceptance 
of modern international relations. 

Korea remained in a daze: “Our country is small, weak, and unskilled in 
military organization. We cling fast to the existing customs of our civili- 
zation. ...The whole Korean people is determined to sacrifice everything in 
defense. . . . Korea is a little child. In this great crisis we are fearful and do not 
know what to do. We beg China to tell us how to protect ourselves and to bestow 
eternal peace and quiet on our petty vassal state so that we may reverently ob- 
serve the regulations for the feudal lords.” 

What more could the Tsungli-yamen have done? It could and did use diplo- 
matic restraining tactics, and it tried to give Korea the information she needed. 
Korea could not understand. To the yamen’s effort to explain the French Treaty 
with China, she replied: ‘“‘We do not know when Article XX XI was written and 
we cannot understand what its subject is.’”” The Korean letter went on to say that 
if Korea must suffer she must suffer, but the ancient prohibitions would be main- 
tained in all their severity. 

The French government had not originally authorized the Roze expedition, but 
it could not quite denounce it. Hence a bland statement was issued to the effect 
that although all the facts were not known, enough was known to justify a very 
limited action. “However firm our intention not to engage in adventurous expe- 
ditions, here were acts that could not go entirely unpunished . . . .We have reason 
to hope that this punishment will give rise to serious reflection on the part of the 
Korean government.’ 

The consequences were of course the reverse. More than ever Korea was con- 





7” JWSM-TC, 46.12a-13a. There was considerable criticism of the French action among 
Westerners in China (NCH, Dec. 8, 1866). 

80 WSM-TC, 46.13b-14a, 47.8b-10a. 

81 [WSM-TC, 47.20a-23a. 

82 Korean letter presented Feb. 16, 1867, IWSM-TC, 47.1a-3a; further letter, identical 
in tone, presented June 20, 1867, JWSM-TC, 49.12a-13a. 

88 The second Korean letter presented Feb. 16, 1867, IWSM-TC, 47.5a. 

* France, Ministére des Affaires Etrangéres, Documents diplomatiques, 1867, No. VIII, 
p. 16. 
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vinced that other Far Eastern states might have to adjust but never she. Ex- 
clusiveness was intensified,** and new heights of anti-foreignism found expression 
in the so-called anti-heretic tablets set up in stone throughout the country: “The 
barbarians from beyond the seas have violated our borders and invaded our land. 
If we do not fight, we must make treaties with them. Those who favor making a 
treaty sell their country.’’** 


The Japanese Threat to Tributary Korea 


It has often been said that Li Hung-Chang’s famed advice to Korea in 1879 to 
make alliances with the Western powers to block Japanese expansion® came too 
late and was moreover vitiated by the blindness and complacency of Peking 
officials. On the contrary, the Tsungli-yamen recognized the potential threat from 
Japan immediately—as early as 1867—and tried to persuade Korea that her 
safety, like that of China herself, lay in treaties with the West. 

Early in 1867 the Tsungli-yamen presented to the Throne news clippings it 
had received from a Japanese in Hongkong. The clippings reported that Japan 
now had more than eighty modern naval vessels. The government structure was 
being overhauled, and the students sent to London were making great progress. 
Japan was now able to punish Korea for her long neglect of the tribute she owed 
to Edo, and intended to do so the following spring.” 

In comment, after a brief reference to the historical depredations of the dwarf 
bandit, the Tsungli-yamen proceeded with a sharp analysis of the contemporary 
problem. It had been watching Japan’s strength relative to that of England and 
France in the Far East ever since Japan had been opened. All reports now con- 
firmed Japan’s growing power. The heart of the matter, according to the yamen, 
was that England and France were far less dangerous than Japan. Since their 
goals were trade and missionary work rather than territory, they were unlikely 
to occupy Korea. Moreover, they could be played off against each other. Japan 
by contrast wanted territory, and there was no rival power to check her. It would 
be catastrophic, continued the yamen, if Japan acquired land adjacent to China. 
Korea too would suffer more from the Japanese than from even the French. 
Therefore, the Korean King should be secretly instructed to handle the situation 
satisfactorily in accordance with these circumstances.” 

Korea saw matters differently. She was grateful to China for the clippings and 
for keeping her. informed. However, Korea had herself sent an inquiry to Japan 
and was satisfied that Japan’s intentions were peaceful.” 

Events moved toward a climax in 1874 at the time of the Japanese punitive 





8§ Hulbert (n. 28), II, 201-11; Dallet, I, exe-cxci. 

86 Inscription translated in Cable, p. 62. 

8? Memorial of Sept. 2, 1879, Ch‘ing-chi wai-chiao shih-liao, 16.11b-13a. 

8 Tsungli-yamen memorial of March 20, 1867, IWSM-TC, 47.20a-23a. See also CSS, 
VI-, p. 142, and Watanabe Katsumi, Chésen kaikoku gatké shi kenkyi [A Diplomatic History 
of the Opening of Korea] (Keijo [Seoul], 1937), pp. 134 ff. 

89 IWSM-TC, 47.23a-b. 

%° Board of Rites memorial and Korean letter acknowledging the clippings, May 27, 1867, 
IWSM-TC, 48.25b-27a. Board of Rites memorial, Korean letter, and attached letter of re- 
assurance from Japan to Korea, Jan. 16, 1868, IWSM-TC, 56.19a-20b. 
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expedition against Formosa. Shen Pao-chen, director of the Foochow Shipyard, 
forwarded to the yamen a report that 5,000 Japanese troops were massed in 
Nagasaki, ready to attack Korea; that if Korea continued to insist on seclusion, 
the interests of the West would lie with Japan; but that if Korea entered into 
treaty relations with the West, the interests of the West would lie with Korea. 
The Tsungli-yamen memorialized in support of Shen’s view, reviewed its past 
advice, and again asked that the information be sent secretly to Korea.” 

Korea replied that her relations with Japan had been friendly; by contrast, 
in the constant clashes with the Western powers, it was Korea and not they who 
had cause for complaint. It was up to China to use the treaty system, which the 
Koreans evidently thought resembled the tributary system, to guide both Japan 
and the West along proper lines. Korea’s own foreign policy could never change.” 


Conclusion 

By 1867 the Tsungli-yamen knew that the traditional Sino-Korean relation- 
ship could no longer be maintained, that the tributary tie was a logical impos- 
sibility in the modern world. There were two alternatives open: to relax the tie 
and to encourage independent Korean negotiation with the West, or to tighten 
it and to intervene actively in Korea. The Tsungli-yamen’s choice of the former 
course was reasonable enough at first, but it soon became clear to the yamen that 
Korea would not heed advice. Yet the more radical and dangerous alternative of 
active intervention on the ground that “‘to plan for Korea is to plan for China’™ 
was postponed until after 1880. 

There are, I think, three main causes for this fateful delay: First, the Tsungli- 
yamen recommended sweeping change only in the face of a present crisis. As 
long as it was a question of avoiding a crisis, the yamen was inclined te move 
slowly even when it analyzed the issue clearly. Second, the Tsungli-yamen always 
felt freer to be bold when there was no immediate risk that a miscalculation would 
bring on a swift foreign attack; Japan’s power and proximity made the yamen 
pause. Third, and most important, the case of Korea tested the new Chinese 
diplomacy at its weakest point, for here the traditional agencies of government 
and the Confucian political theory itself were directly involved. In many of the 
major spheres of foreign policy, the basic conflict between Confucianism, how- 
ever modified, and modernization, however slow and selective, was not apparent 
on the surface. In the case of Korea this conflict was obvious to all. 

The Tsungli-yamen was so often attacked in the name of Confucianism that 
it iseasy toforget that its leaders were fundamentally ascommitted to Confucian- 
ism as were their opponents in the Hanlin Academy. In the 1860’s the yamen was 
innovating with the aim of preserving a modified Confucian society; no one of 
its nnembers was prepared to jettison its constituent elements. In this setting, 
the failure of Ch‘ing policy toward Korea is not evidence of inadaptability, un- 
less adaptable is taken to mean wholly unprincipled. 


*! Tsungli-yamen memorial of July 13, 1874, IWSM-T'C, 94.37a-b. 

*® Board of Rites memorial and Korean letter, Sept. 24, 1874, IWSM-TC, 97.15a-17a; 
Tsungli-yamen memorial pointing out that China could do nothing further and that the 
decision must rest with Korea, Oct. 5, 1874, IWSM-T'C, 97.27b-28a. 

%§ Memorial of Ting Jih-ch‘ang, 1879, WHTK, p. 10,704. 











The Limitations of Indian Village Survey 
Data 


WALTER C. NEALE 


URING the ten years since Independence the Indian Government and other 

institutions have been sponsoring research into the conditions and structure 

of rural India and into the management and economics of farming. While these 

data appear to be a useful source of information, the experience of a year in 

analyzing the material has revealed stringent limitations to its usefulness, as well 

as emphasizing the conditions in rural India which make it difficult to collect 
usable data.! 

The usual method of gathering rural data in India is the “village survey.’ 
These surveys are an effort to encompass a number of aspects of the life of the 
whole village. Their immediate aims differ. Some are designed to discover the 
pattern of land distribution; some the types of farms, inputs, outputs, and the 
profits of farming; some the standard of living; some the pattern of migration; 
some the incidence of debt; and so on. The most ambitious attempt a statistical 
portrayal of these characteristics plus demography and education. The results 
of some surveys have been published* but the results of others have not. Re- 





The author is Instructor in Economics at Yale University and a contributor on Indian 
economic history to Trade and Market in the Early Empires, edited by Karl Polanyi, Conrad 
M. Arensberg, and Harry W. Pearson (Glencoe, Illinois: The Free Press, 1957). 

1 This paper is based on the experience of a year of work with village and farm business 
surveys in India for the India Project of the Center for International Studies at Massachu- 
setts Institute of Technology and on widespread discussion with academic people, field 
workers, government and Reserve Bank people, extension workers, and others with a large 
acquaintance with the country. 

2 The making of these surveys began with Dr. Harold H. Mann when he was principal of 
the College of Agriculture, Poona, forty years ago. See his Land and Labour in a Deccan 
Village (London, 1917), and his Land and Labour in a Deccan Village, Study No. 2 (London, 
1921). 

3 E.g., B. 8. Agarwala, ‘Economic Survey of Mirapur Basahi Village,’”’ Indian Journal of 
Economics, XI (1980-31) ; R. L. Bhalla, Report on an Economic Survey of Bairampur (Lahore, 
1922); B. G. Bhatnagar, Studies in Rural Economy of Allahabad (Allahabad, 1924); D. R. 
Gadgil & V. R. Gadgil, A Survey of Farm Business in Wai Taluka (Poona, 1940); M. Hasan 
Akhtar, An Inquiry into Mortgages of Agricultural Land in the Pothwar Assessment Circle of 
Rawalpindi District in the Punjab (Lahore, 1926) ; Indian Society of Agricultural Economics, 
Bhadkad (Bombay, 1957); 8. K. Iyengar, Economic Investigations in the Hyderabad Siate, 
1929-80 (Hyderabad [Deccan] 1931);S. K. Iyengar, The Hyderabad Economic Village Studies 
(Hyderabad [Deccan] 1952); 8. P. Jain, Relationship Between Fertility and Economic and 
Social Status in the Punjab (Lahore, 1939); G. C. Mukhtyar, Life and Labour in a South 
Gujarat Village (Calcutta, 1930); V. Shah & 8. Shah, Bhuvel: Socio-Economic Survey of a 
Village (Bombay, 1939); J. B. Shukla, Life and Labour in a Gujarat Tulaka (Calcutta, 1937) ; 
R. Singh & W. Roberts, ‘‘An Economic Survey of Kala Gaddi Ghamman, 1932’ in Reserve 
Bank of India, Review of the Cooperative Movement in India, 1939-40 (Bombay, 1941); G. 
Slater, Some South Indian Villages (London, 1918); P. J. Thomas, Some South Indian Vil- 
lages: A Resurvey (Madras, 1940). 
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cently the Agro-Economic Centers‘ have been surveying a large number of 
villages and it is at these institutions and at the College of Agriculture, Kanpur, 
that the interested scholar will find the largest collections of village survey data 
with which to work.® 

The raw data at these institutions are in the form of questionnaire sheets, each 
filled in for individual families. Frequently there is a “family questionnaire” 
covering such basic data asfamily composition and size of landholding for every 
family in the village, and then more detailed questionnaires on the specific mat- 
ters in doubt for, say, every fifth family, taken from the family questionnaires 
arranged in order of size of holding. Until recently these questionnaires were 
filled in by field workers who visited the village as seldom as one to three times 
or as often as thirteen times a year. During the past four years there has been 
increasing use of field workers who reside in the village. 

It was in attempting to establish modal type-farms from this kind of village 
survey data that the writer discovered the limitations of this kind of data and 
the great difficulties in the way of collecting better data. 


Limitations of the data 

For the purposes of farm business analysis usable data must possess certain 
characteristics. 

First, it is necessary to know what the data represent. The normal way to 
establish this knowledge is to sample the universe under investigation. Some 
characteristics of the universe must be known, or guessed at, to set up the 
sample, and the sampling error can be estimated from the data collected. If the 
universe is small and there is doubt about some particular aspect of the survey, 
let us say how to stratify the sample, a complete enumeration will establish 
additional characteristics. In India this normal sampling procedure is generally 
modified. The universe is often too large to permit the listing of all the units for 
sampling purposes, and the geographical area of interest is usually so large as to 
make the interviewing of a proper sample financially impractical. Consequently 
the usual method is to pick one or more villages which are thought to be repre- 
sentative of the area and to take the samples from these villages as if they were 
the universe. Casual observation and common experience tend to justify the be- 
lief that villages within an area have much in common, and it is held that in- 
formed opinion can pick a suitably representative village, even though finance 
or convenience limits the choice. This method of setting up the survey is the 





* The Gokhale Institute of Politics and Economies, Poona; the University of Madras; 
the Delhi School of Economics, University of Delhi; and the University of Santiniketan, 
West Bengal. 

5 There are also six farm costing projects in the Punjab, Uttar Pradesh, West Bengal, 
Madhya Pradesh, Bombay, and Madras. The projects are designed to discover the costs of 
production and input-output profile of various crops and sizes of farms. These centers 
conduct surveys of the usual interview kind and also keep records on the spot for another 
group of farmers in an effort to discover if the more expensive on-the-spot record keeping 
is worthwhile in terms of the differences in results. These are purely farm business research 
projects and differ in scope and technique from the village surveys. 
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one generally followed in India, and is presently used by the institutions conduct- 
ing the Agro-Economic Surveys for the Planning Commission. So far as this, 
writer has been able to determine, it is the method followed in all village sur- 
veys.® So far as knowing what the data represent, the Indian data are satis- 
factory. The sampling procedure is sufficiently clear so that the analyst knows 
the limitations to generalization and can proceed as he would with any data. . 

Second, in addition to knowing what the data represent, it is also necessary 
to know that the errors of observation are not great, or to know the direction and 
degree of bias and error. The limit is provided by the rule that errors of observa- 
tions must be less than the changes, variations, or comparisons which one wishes 
to study. If one cannot rely on the accuracy of the data to this extent, there is no 
point in analyzing it. 

Third, it is necessary that the data be complete within their own terms of 
reference. Data need not cover all of the activities of the family, or even all of 
its agricultural activity, but whatever the data purport to represent, they must 
represent in full. 

It is on the second and third counts that Indian village survey and farm man- 
agement data fall down. The errors of observation are very great and it appears 
to be impossible to determine in particular cases’ either the direction or degree 
of error. In addition to the inaccuracy of recorded data one finds that many of 
the pieces of information which were supposed to be included were not recorded. 
Here also one finds that it is not merely that parts of the whole were left out so 
that the analyst can eliminate consideration of the classification at fault. Rather, 
unknown amounts of data throughout the survey are missing. The analyst dis- 
covers that the data are clearly incomplete, but where and to what extent he 
cannot learn. 

Data sheets from surveys will illustrate the inaccurate nature of the data. 
For this purpose four typical accounts are shown in Tables I through IV, and 
summaries of the major discrepancies in these accounts occur in Tables V through 
Vili. 

Tables Ia, IIa, IIIa, and [Va present the replies given by the cultivators at 
the end of the survey year in response to questions about crop patterns, seeding 
rates, yields, and rental payments. In the course of the survey year a field worker 





* Two other forms of rural research are an exception to this generalization: the Punjab 
Board of Economic Enquiry keeps farm accounts for some thirty farmers scattered through- 
out the Punjab, who are representative of cultivating proprietors only in regard to the size 
of their holdings; and six Farm Costing Project Centers gather records from farmers selected 
by the Ministry of Food and Agriculture in a state sampling procedure from district to 
village to cultivator. 

7 For certain wide classifications of data the direction of bias can be guessed with a good 
deal of confidence. In general, output data will be understated in order to avoid supplying 
evidence that there is greater taxable capacity than had been thought, except in the cases 
of data from Community Projects where the output figures are very likely to be overstated 
in order to prove that the Project is succeeding. However, for any farm or small group of 
farms one cannot be sure which of these considerations will triumph, and as the text will 
show, there are so many other considerations from ignorance to neighbors’ opinions that 
a plausible argument can be made either for over- or for understatement in any specific case. 
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TABLE Ia—Enterprise A 
Annual Summary Report by Cultivator 





sm | sug | ag si 
rea re 0! 
(guntas)* | (payali)t | (payali) share eld odder 


heaves) 








Kharif Crop 
Bajri (millet) 
Rala (millet) 
Tur (pulse) 
Mug (pulse) 
Groundnut 
Oranges 
Curr. Fallow 
Perm. Fallow 


Total 





Rabi Crop 
Jowar (millet) 168 
Gram (pulse) 14 
Kurdi (safflower) 10 
Brinjals (egg-plant) 4 
Tobacco 8 
Curr. Fallow 
Perm. Fallow 97 




















Total 538 


Area owned—530 guntas; Area cultivated—538 guntas; therefore, area leased in 8 guntas; 
held in 11 plots. 

* One gunta equals one fortieth of an acre. 

t One payali equals one tenth of a maund or 8.2 Ibs. One payali equals four seers. 





visited each farmer once every four weeks to record information about operations 
during the preceding month. By summing up the thirteen data sheets for each 
farmer we can compute a second annual return to compare with those in Tables 
Ia, Ila, IIIa, and IVa. These second annual returns are shown in Tables Ib, Iib, 
IIIb, and IVb. If both the monthly and the annual replies are accurate the ‘‘a”’ 
and “‘b” tables should give the same figures. 

Clearly they do not do so. Tables V, VI, VII, and VIII show the crops grown 
and yields for the annual returns and the sum on the monthly returns in parallel 
columns. In no case is there agreement either in the list of crops or in the yields, 
which usually differ by more than 25 per cent with variations of over 50 per 
cent common. Among the figures for major food grains only the reported yields 
of bajri by Enterprise B are consistent. 

In Enterprise A the list of crops is not the same in the annual statement and 
in the sum of the monthly statements. The yield figures for jowar and bajri do 
not resemble each other in the two statements, and the same is true of fodder 
yield. If we express the second (sum of the months) figure as a percentage of the 
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TABLE Ib—Enterprise A 


Receipts and Disposals of Agricultural Produce 
Sum of Thirteen Four-Weekly Reports 











Jowar (mil- 
let) i 32 (plus 12?) 


Rala (millet) 
Bajri (millet) 
Hulga (pulse) 
Kurdi (saf- 
flower) 


Ahmednager 
Tur (pulse) Ahmednager 


Ahmednager 


Tobacco 


Gram (pulse) ere 


Vegetables 
Oranges 
Grass 


Cotton Seed 

Fodder 

Tree Fuel 
(logs, twigs) 

Dung Fuel 

Dung Manure 


1700 fruits 


2150 sheaves 
150 bundles 


4100 sheaves 


140 


4 bags 
2.5 cartloads 


1700 fruits 


900 sheaves 


1550 sheaves 


40 





15 








Kodegaon 
Ahmedabad 

















* Rs. 1 equals $.21; 16 annas is a rupee; Rs. 1}4 written as Rs. 1/8. 
t Meaning of record in doubt. 


first, they read bajri 331%, jowar 62%, and fodder 164%. Enterprise B presents 
similar discrepancies in jowar (167%), wheat (50%), gram (28%), hulga (0%), 
kurdi (44%) and tur (40%). Enterprise C shows kurdi on one schedule but not 
on the other, bajri the other way around, and a discrepancy in jowar, where no 
yield is shown in Table IIIb. Enterprise D lists far more products monthly than 
it does annually, and again the output figures differ, especially for jowar (39%), 
fodder (74%), kurdi (63%) and wheat (25%). These figures cannot be recon- 
ciled by assuming that monthly yields are net of rental payments except in the 
case of Enterprise B where we can add the 8 payalis of landlords’ share in Table 
IIa to the yield of 6 payalis in Table IIb to get within .5 payali of the yield 
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TABLE Ila—Enterprise B 
Annual Summary Report by Cultivator 





Area Seed. Yield Landlord's) Fodder (straw) 
(guntas)}  (payali) (payali) (payali) yield (sheaves 








Kharif Crop 
Bajri (millet) 1000 
Math (pulse) ; ’ _— 
Hulga (horsegram) : p 8 carpets-full 
Tur (pulse) ‘ : —_ 
Curr. Fallow — 
Perm. Fallow _— 


Total 





Rabi Crop 
Jowar (millet) 322 75 2000 
‘Wheat 7 5 : -—- 
Gram (pulse) 30 4 carpets-fuil 
Kurdi (safflower) 30 | 3.5 seers ‘ —_ 
Curr. Fallow 120 -- _ 
Perm. Fallow 23 ~ — 





Total 532 


Area owned—255 guntas; Area cultivated—532 guntas; therefore, area leased in—277 
guntas; held in 10 plots. 




















figure in Table IIa. In all other cases the discrepancy is too large. If we try to 
reconcile the yield figures for Enterprise A by assuming that the lower figures 
are net of the landlords’ share, we find that no reasonable allowance for rent can 
account for such large discrepancies when only eight of the 538 guntas are leased 
in. Similarly, the rental income from the 72 guntas which Enterprise D leases to 
others out of its total holdings of 600 guntas cannot be enough to change the 
figures by 25 % to 40%. Where the discrepancies are smaller the within-schedule 
discrepancies are still larger than the inter-group variations in yield which one 
can reasonably expect. 

The rental payments recorded for Enterprise B are clearly absurd. Where 
recorded the landlord’s share is almost always one half of the crop and a 50/50 
sharecropping agreement is believed to be common in the area. Farmer B leased 
only half the land he cultivated, owning the other half, yet the arithmetic impli- 
cation is that he gave the entire yield of the 277 guntas leased in to the landlord, 
and that the crop pattern on these 277 guntas was identical with the crop pat- 
tern on the 255 guntas which Farmer B owned. 

Since the monthly figures are gathered much closer to the time at which 
the transactions to which they relate take place, it seemed reasonable to assume 
that the monthly figures could be trusted as against the annual, but this rea- 
sonable assumption cannot be maintained. Although provision was made in the 
monthly schedules for recording rents, Enterprise B does not mention any pay- 
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TABLE IIb—Enterprise B 
Receipts and Disposals of Agricultural Produce 
Sum of Thirteen Four-Weekly Reports 
Used 
as 





Sales ele 
(payali) | Ypluf 


Yield 
Crop (payali) boned 
ay 


Other Input 





Jowar (millet) 80 _ 32 24/2) Govt. levy 


Bajri (millet) 75 — ag ~— 

Bajri (millet), 
Muth & 
Hulga 
(pulses) 

Math (pulse) 

Howri (pulse) 

Gram 

Wheat 

Kurdi (safflow- 
er) 

Tur (pulse) 

Tree Fuel Customer 


Sarmat Fuel 400 sheaves 
(fodder) 
Husk Fuel 3 carpets- 
full 
Oil Cake — an 
Grass 1000 1000 
sheaves sheaves 
180 bun- & 180 
dles bundles 
Fodder 2800 300 
sheaves sheaves sheaves nagar 


























ments for his 277 guntas of rented land. Enterprise D records receipt of 3,500 
sheaves of fodder as rent, but no bajri or jowar grain. If this be true it is most 
unusual since the main product is the grain, not the fodder; in all other cases 
the main rental payment is the grain, and a share of the grain is almost uni- 
versally regarded as the appropriate rental payment in the area. We must there- 
fore assume that Farmer D did not report his true returns from rent. Only 
Enterprise C records a rental payment reasonable on its face, and then records 
it differently at different times (as 344 and as 360 payali of jowar, but makes no 
mention of a rental payment for bajri and kurdi land or for the mango grove). 
Such doubt as this evidence throws on the monthly schedules is reinforced by 
the obvious incompleteness of the schedules. The incompleteness is particularly 
marked in regard to inputs and the disposal of produce. While the absence of 
data does not show that the data which is reported is faulty, it does raise the 
question of how successful a method is, when the method leads to such a result. 
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TABLE IIIa—Enterprise C 
Annual Summary Report by Cultivator 





Area Seed vig | eh 
(guntas) (payali) (payali) (payali) 


(sheaves) 





Kharif Crop 
Curr. Fallow 
Perm. Fallow 
Rabi Crop 
Jowar (millet) 
Kurdi (safflower) 
Curr. Fallow 
Perm. Fallow 


Total 533 


Area owned—0 guntas; Area cultivated—533 guntas; therefore, leased in—533 guntas; 
held in 2 plots. 























These and other schedules were brought to the attention of persons acquainted 
with the agriculture of the area and familiar with conditions during the year in 
which the data were collected. They were unanimously of the opinion that the 
yield figures in many of the schedules were totally unreasonable considering the 
character of the village and the season in that year. Efforts to rationalize the 
discrepancies or account for them otherwise proved unsuccessful. The conclusion 
that the schedules were badly in error was further supported by the fact that an 
analysis of the village ‘balance of payments” and the village ‘‘annual surplus or 
deficit,” which had previously been computed, had shown entirely inexplicable 
vagaries and inconsistencies. 

These schedules have been analyzed here in such detail because they are among 
the better survey schedules in India. The writer has examined other accounts, 
and has often been faced with the difficulty that there are no internal checks of 
the consistency of the data. The survey from which the above schedules were 
drawn was constructed to provide such internal checks of consistency, and no 
effort was made to revise or to force the data to fit a possible pattern. With other 
data it is often difficult and sometimes impossible to determine whether the 
data are in error, or if they are in error, in just what way they are in error. How- 
ever, as the following section will show, there are reasons for believing that per- 
haps most of the data in village surveys and farm surveys are in error, and the 
absence of internal checks does not increase the analyst’s faith in the data. 

The inconsistencies and impossibilities set forth in the above analysis are not 
isolated instances, but illustrate the general character of the data in Indian 
village surveys. The schedules reproduced in this paper were not selected because 
they were particularly poor. They are typical of a much larger number analyzed, 
and a complete and consistent schedule was the exception.’ 





® Good data are found occasionally, as in the records of the Indian Central Jute Com- 
mittee, where Mr. Hans Pilhoffer of M.I.T. found about two thirds of the records examined 
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TABLE IIIb—Enterprise C 


Receipts and Disposals of Agricultural Produce 
Sum of Thirteen Four-Weekly Reports 





Crop 


Landlord’s 
Share 
(quantity) 


Other 
Input Use 
(quantity) 


Sales 
(quantity) 





Bajri (mil- 
let) 


Jowar (mil- 


let) 
Fodder 


2000 
sheaves 


360 payali 


1000 
sheaves 


450 
sheaves 


6 payali 


100 
sheaves 


relig. gift 


a partner 


500 
sheaves 


Grass 65 bundles 15 bundles 


30 bundles 
Husks si 


Mangoes 
Tree Fuel 


(Labor) 


























There are many other pieces of evidence that great inaccuracy is common. 
Round and traditional figures frequently appear in the data. A yield of 150 eggs 
per hen is almost universally reported in the Deccan, although yields must vary 
from hen to hen even if 150 were not the unusually high average estimate which 
it is. The variation included in the measure “‘cartload of manure’”’ must be great, 
but efforts to find out roughly how much manure there is in a cartload elicited 
very different answers. Illustrative of the undependability of such measures was 
the author’s efforts to relate the amount of manure used on a farm reported in 
cartloads with that reported in maunds (a weight of 82 lIbs.). Estimates of the 
weight per cartload varied from 10 to 25 maunds, and even using the high esti- 
mate of 25 maunds per cartload it still turned out that manure reported used in 
years when reported in maunds was 214 to 314 times the quantity reported used 
in years when the report was in cartloads. Further investigation on the spot 
showed that the manure was carried in baskets on the women’s heads, not in 
carts, that the movement of manure to the fields took place daily, and that the 
manure was not weighed or otherwise measured. 

Consumption data appearing in accounts of family budgets show peculiar 
variations. The quantity of wheat consumed per capita in one family varied 





satisfactory. However, these records were kept by field workers, three to a village, who 
lived in the villages continuously for six years. 
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TABLE IVa—Enterprise D 
Annual Summary Report by Cultivator 





, Landlord’s 
Area Yiela |Landlord’s) poder Vield | share of 


Seed 1 mst 
(guntas) | (payali) | (payali) (payali) (sheaves) F cmsod ' 





Kharif Crop 
Curr. Fallow 
Perm. Fallow 


Total 





Rabi Crop 
Jowar (millet) 331 1900 
Wheat 7 5 carpets- 

full 

Kurdi (safflower) 25 _— 

Curr. Fallow 0 ~ 

Perm. Fallow 165 _— 























Area owned—600 guntas; Area cultivated—528 guntas; therefore, area leased out—72 
guntas; held in 7 plots. 


from year to year from as few as 3 to as many as 544 maunds. Questioning the 
family elicited a denial that their consumption varied by anything like that 
amount. The same result was found in cases where the data showed wheat con- 
sumption per capita varying from 2 to almost 5 maunds and from 24% to 414 
maunds. The obvious possibility that substitute grains were used in some of 
these years was investigated, but could not account for the differences. 

It has been noted for some time that village surveys show a chronic state of 
deficit among cultivators. To some this state of affairs has seemed unlikely on 
a priori grounds. In two cases where accounts showed a chronic deficit, inter- 
views with the cultivators revealed that in one case the family was actively 
engaged in money-lending, and in the other that the family was not only lending 
money but was also increasing the size of its holding by purchases of more land. 
The implication was that there was something definitely wrong with the ac- 
counts. 

Price data are also highly suspect. It is extremely difficult to find out how the 
recorded price data are collected. The usual practice is to collect “harvest prices” 
but it is not clear how these are collected, or what they represent: going prices 
in a large or small market town, prices which the merchants report paying, prices 
which the cultivators report receiving, prices net of transport and marketing 
charges, gross prices, or imputed barter prices. Beyond these difficulties one finds 
very unlikely prices. Recorded prices for a given place and year show barley 
selling for more than wheat. Such an event does not seem possible either to the 
writer or to those with whom he has discussed the matter. It was suggested that 
the seed barley price at sowing time could be higher than the food grain wheat 
price at harvest time, but it is hard to see the justification of using sowing 
prices to value barley eaten on the farm and harvest prices to value seeding 
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TABLE IVb—Enterprise D 


Receipts and Disposals of Agricultural Produce 
Sum of Thirteen Four-Weekly Reports 





Used 

Yield s | oo Sales Destination 
Ge (payali) Seed} Input Hee | cpayali) [ple] of Sale 
ali) 





Jowar (millet) 8 Govt. Levy 
at Kode- 
gaon 
Karale (a vege- ae 
table) 
Gowar (pulse) Ahmednagar 
Kurdi (safflower) ea 
Mari (millet) _ — 
Wheat ? — 
Bajri (millet) — 
Vegetables Mehekri 
Ahmednagar 
Onions a , Mehekri 
Oil cake ; 7.5 _ 
Cotton Seed 5 — 
Mangoes 500 fruits _ Ahmednagar 
Fodder 1400 sheaves 600 _ 
sheaves 
Tree Fuel 305 50 Kodegaon 
Ahmednagar 
Husks 7 carpets- _ 
full 
Sarmat — 150 
sheaves 
Grass 1000 sheaves 500 
3500 sheaves sheaves 
recd. in capacity 
of landlord 























costs for wheat, but these were the prices used for valuing throughout this 
particular return. 

Again, it should be emphasized that these illustrations are not exceptions. 
They are illustrative of all the ‘‘micro-data” with which the writer dealt while 
in India. Consistent and plausible data were the exception. Accounts such as 
those above were the rule, and discussions with persons involved in agricultural 
research from different parts of India and from different institutions were agreed 
that the data which this writer was using were, if anything, better than the 
average. 


The reasons for unsatisfactory data 


The shortcomings of Indian survey data are largely beyond the control of 
those who conduct the surveys. The causes of the shortcomings are inherent in 
the organization of Indian agriculture, in the knowledge of the cultivators, in 
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TABLE V—Enterprise A 


Crop and Yield According to Four-Weekly 
Reports by the Cultivator: Sum of the 
13 Reports 





Crop and Yield According to Annual Report 
of the Cultivator 





Crop 


Yield 
(payali) 


Yield of 
Fodder 
(straw) 
sheaves) 


Crop 





Bajri (millet) 
Jowar (millet) 
Rala (millet) 
Gram (pulse) 
Tur (oil seed) 
Mug (pulse) 
Kurdi (oil seed) 
Groundnut 
Oranges 
Brinjals (eggplant) 
Tobacco 


Fodder, total of above 





19 
192 
6.5 
19 
19 
? 
19 
(Rs. 15) 
(Rs. 60) 
(Rs. 10) 
20 


1500 


2500 








Bajri 
Jowar 
Rala 
Gram 
Tur 


Kurdi 
Oranges 


Tobacco 
Vegetables 
Hulga (pulse) 
Cotton Seed 
Fodder 


(1700 fruits) 


15 
(Rs. 15) 
3 
(Rs. 9) 
4100 sheaves 








TABLE VI—Enterprise B 





Crop and Yield According to Annual Report 
. by the Cultivator 


Crop and Yield According to Four-Weekly 
Reports by ey el Sum of the 


ports 





Crop 


Yield 
(payali) 


Yield of Fodder 
(straw) (sheaves) 


Crop 


Vield 
(payali) 





Bajri (millet) 
Jowar (millet) 
Math (pulse) 
Hulga (pulse) 
Tur (pulse) 
Wheat 

Gram (pulse) 
Kurdi (safflower) 


Fodder, total of above 








1000 
2000 
8 carpets-full 


4 carpets-full 


3000 & 12 
carpets-full 


Bajri 
Jowar 
Math 


Tur 

Wheat 

Gram 

Kurdi 

Bajri, Muth & 
Hulga 

Howri 

Fodder 





75 
80 
3 


2 
6 
10 


6 
(Re. 1) 


4 
2800 sheaves 








their motivations, in the basic concepts of farm costs, and in the economics of 


village surveys. 


Questions are asked of the cultivator to which he does not know the answer; 
sometimes because the questions are not asked in the cultivator’s terminology, 
sometimes because the cultivator has no means of knowing the answers, some- 
times because the questions are not ones to which the cultivator normally gives 
consideration. Thus “acres” and ‘“‘guntas” are English revenue measures, not 
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TABLE VII—Enterprise C 





Crop and Yield According to Annual Report 


by the Cultivator 


Wonne. Yield Accordi 


to Four- 
eports by the Cultivator: 


Sum of the 13 Reports 





Crop 


Yield 
(payali) 


Yield of Fodder 
(straw) (sheaves) 


Crop 


Yield 
(payali) 





Jowar (millet) 
Kurdi (safflower) 


576 
60 


Fodder, total of above — 








2000 


2000 





? 


2000 sheaves 
(at least 6) 
500 fruits 








TABLE VIII—Enterprise D 





Crop and Yield According to Four-Weekly Reports 


Crop and Yield According te Annual Report 
by the Cultivator: Sum of the 13 Reports 


by the Cultivator 





Yield of Fodder 
(straw) (sheaves) 


Vield 
(payali) 


Yield 
(payali) 


Crop Crop 





Jowar (millet) 
Wheat 
Kurdi (safflower) 


Fodder, total of 


244 1900 


24 one 


24 | 5 carpets-full 


Jowar 

Wheat 

Kurdi 

Karale (a vege- 
table) 

Gawar (pulse) 

Wari (millet) 

Bajri (millet) 

Vegetables 

Onions 

Mangoes 

Fodder 


95 
30 
15 


1.5 
? 
15 
10 
1 
28 
500 fruits 
1400 sheaves & 3500 
sheaves in capac- 


above 

















ity of landlord 





indigenous measures, while the cultivator cannot be expected to know yields by 
weight if there are no scales in the village. Only that part of the crop which goes 
to the market may be weighed, and the cultivator may not have any need to add 
together the weights of quantities sold on different days. The cultivator may not 
normally think about some of the questions in which agricultural economists are 
interested. General measures and classifications are used to compare, or to re- 
member when the particular cannot be kept in mind. But if the particular is 
known, then there is no need for the general or the standard. To illustrate: if 
one knows from long experience all the particular characteristics of, say, the 
“south field’”—its size and shape in comparison with other fields in which one is 
interested, how it yields various crops in comparison with other fields, how it 
drains, where it is saline, the depth of its sub-surface water, and all these things 
can be known in mental pictures—then one does not need to know its area in 
acres or the yield in payalis of grain. The cultivator knows whether the yield of 
the south field in this year is better or worse than usual, and whether it usually 
provides all his needs of jowar and groundnut, or more, or less. Whether this 
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field is one of six acres yielding one hundred fifty-three payalis of jowar is some- 
thing that the economist wants to know, not something the cultivator needs to 
know. 

There are other reasons why the respondents’ replies are not accurate. He 
cannot be expected to remember over a period of time. Certainly surveys made 
at the end of the year or during the year following the year under investigation 
are too far removed from the events to allow us to expect an accurate memory. 
Even surveys conducted monthly during the year under investigation may suffer 
from the respondents’ inability to remember just what was done two or three 
weeks before. It has even been suggested to the writer that a day or two is too 
long a period where memory of detail is required. 

When the cultivator thinks in terms of cartloads or baskets one cannot expect 
more than the roughest indication of magnitudes; and there is evidence to doubt 
even this rough accuracy, for it appears that upon occasion these magnitudes are 
make-shift guesses, while the amount in any given cart or basket may vary con- 
siderably. 

Respondents are not particularly interested in giving accurate answers. When 
there is any difficulty in answering a question it is probable that they often give 
any answer which will send the interviewer about his business. In the writer’s 
experience cultivators have always been pleasant and courteous, but he cannot 
say that they give the impression of trying hard to make sure that their answers 
were correct.® Furthermore, both in interviews and in examining data the writer 
has noticed a tendency to give the “acceptable” answer. It must be remembered 
that the Indian cultivator has been subjected to questioning for years, particu- 
larly in proceedings for the fixing of the land revenue, and must have—for he is 
a sound, sensible person—found out what answers he can give without causing 
further bother. In addition, the traditions, both of social hierarchy and admin- 
istration, require the cultivator to behave in a respectful and, at least apparently, 
cooperative way. Such experience and such customs do not lead to genuine, 
thoughtful cooperation in finding data. 

Lastly, the cultivator has good reasons not to tell the truth. Even after one 
has “won his confidence’’—and this is more difficult than many field workers 
seem to believe—the respondent may still not be inclined to give the interviewer 
any more information than he would give his friends and neighbors. The gap 
between truth and answer will be even greater if prestige is involved, or if the 
neighbors have definite opinions on the matter. If the respondent wants his 
neighbors to think he is rich, he will overstate. If he has already put abroad a 
particular story in the locality, he will stick to this story. The information he 
gives out will vary depending on whether he is trying to get a loan from the 
local cooperative society, or from the money lender, or is appealing for a reduc- 
tion in his revenue assessment. As the father of a marriageable girl his tale may 





® An incident may illustrate: upon entering a storeroom to see the potato harvest I asked 
how much the yield had been. The respondent, a most courteous and generous host, replied 
“seventy-five maunds, maybe eighty, or perhaps ninety—say a hundred.’”? My companion 
pointed out to me, using this reply as evidence, that cultivators did know and could tell you 
the yield of their crops! 
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differ from his tale when he has a son to marry. Then there are “classic” cireum- 
stances for lying. If a tenant has agreed to pay one half his output to the land- 
lord, his answer to the question of what his output was will obviously be twice 
whatever he turned over to his landlord. In so far as the cultivator appreciates 
the purpose of the survey it will occur to him that he stands to gain by over- 
stating his problems and understating his receipts. 

Of the elements which lead to inaccurate data only the phrasing of the ques- 
tionnaires is really under the control of those who conduct the surveys, yet it 
must be realized that the closer the questions approach to the terms in which 
the cultivators think, the farther will the data be from the generalized and quan- 
titative classifications in which the agricultural economist is interested. In fact, 
the questionnaire which is easily answerable by the respondent will not provide 
answers to many of the questions which the surveys were originally undertaken 
to answer. 


Do surveys provide useful data? 

The burden of this paper has been that Indian surveys do not, and under 
existing circumstances cannot be expected to, provide accurate data. All of the 
data examined fitted the pattern of effect and cause outlined above, and were 
collected by quite different persons and organizations in different regions and 
circumstances. 

While there seems to be no reason to qualify the picture presented so far as 
input, output, price, and destination of product data is concerned, there is one 
way in which past data can be used. 

Usable data have been collected on items requiring only a “count.” Some of 
the problems arising in the general questionnaire are eliminated when the ques- 
tion asks only “how many bullocks do you have?” or “how many wells are there 
on your land?” If the survey has been well conducted, with the answers checked 
against observation and common village knowledge, answers to this sort of 
question can be accepted, for they require only that the cultivator be able to 
count. Similarly, data from the records of cooperative societies and village land 
records can be used with some degree of confidence. There are, however, very 
definite limits to the confidence which can be reposed in any of these sources. 
As the errors uncovered in Uttar Pradesh during consolidation of holdings pro- 
ceedings showed, village land records are liable to contain many errors. Before 
placing reliance in a set of records the investigator should establisk from some 
external evidence or trustworthy opinion that the cooperative society is honestly 
and competently managed, or that the local patwari (record keeper) is honest 
and conscientious and that the records are kept up to date. Given confidence 
thus established, or in the case of village surveys the knowledge that the par- 
ticular one in question was well conducted, the answers checked by observation, 
it is possible to gather useful information on acreage, crop patterns, housing, 





10 At the same institution one finds both well and poorly conducted surveys. It depends 
very much on the field personnel and their supervisors. Excellent administrators at the top 
of the surveying hierarchy cannot guarantee the performance of the lower ranks because of 
the sheer volume of work-supervision. 
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and major items of capital equipment. Marked changes in cropping patterns 
will emerge clearly from such data. One cannot expect to discover small changes 
in the amount of capital equipment, and most definitely not changes in the value 
of the equipment resulting from changes in its average life or changes in replace- 
ment costs; but changes in the form of a larger number of pucca (brick) houses, 
of shelters provided for animals, of wells, of working bullocks or milch buffaloes, 
or in the form of a new piece of equipment such as a diesel pump or rubber-tired 
carts will show up in such data, and the investigator can safely use data about 
such changes in analyzing the rural economy. The rest of the data, that which is 
most useful to the farm business analyst or student of rural living conditions— 
the data on variable inputs, on yields, on values, on consumption—cannot be so 
used. 


Directions for fruitful research 

The foreign scholar or technical expert who hopes to use Indian village survey 
and farm business data as an integral part of his research work is going to be 
disappointed. Analysis of data is pointless when the errors of observation are 
greater than the changes which take place or greater than the variations between 
groups of enterprises; yet such is the character of the data. 

It would be understandable if the potential research worker were to suggest 
that he undertake to gather his own data if the available data are poor. The 
writer has tried to show how great are the obstacles inherent in present condi- 
tions and that the data problem is not essentially one of conducting a more 
careful survey, but the example of the most successful village survey to date 
may serve to point up the effort necessary to rise above the difficulties. 

Forty years ago Dr. Harold H. Mann, then the Principal of the College of 
Agriculture at Poona, set out to analyze the agricultural economy of a village." 
His original survey of the village of Pimple Soudagar outside Poona was repeated 
in the more distant village of Jategaon Budruk.” 

There were three basic principles employed: that the schedules themselves con- 
tain logically related material so that the returns may be checked for internal 
consistency ; that observation rather than questionnaire should be used whenever 
possible; and that no data should be accepted until there is verification from an 
independent source. 

Dr. Mann’s survey used the usual questionnaire technique, but the vital part 
of the survey was the employment of senior specialists to examine each aspect 
of village life by direct observation and testing. The soils were analyzed; a 
complete enumeration of all plant life was made; every tree was mapped, as was 
the sub-surface water table; weather and rainfall records were kept; in short, 
the entire physical environment was encompassed without reliance upon local 
lore. Beyond direct observation of the physical environment, the staff undertook 
to measure or weigh all inputs and outputs themselves so that there was no 
dependence on the respondent’s memory or willingness to tell the truth. Dr. 
Mann’s survey quite literally took over and “laid bare’’ the village and its life. 
When information was gathered by questioning the local residents the third of 





11 See Mann, Land and Labour in a Deccan Village (note 2). 
12 See Mann, Land and Labour in a Deccan Village, Study No. 2 (note 2). 
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our principles was followed: no information was accepted until it had been veri- 
fied from a second and independent source. 

The contrast between Dr. Mann’s survey and those conducted since is great 
indeed. The survey of Pimple Soudagar took over three years to complete. The 
field work was conducted by senior members of the staff at the College of Agri- 
culture. The financial cost of surveying one village was large, and the cost in the 
time of scarce personnel would be prohibitive on a large scale. The possibility 
or practicability of carrying out surveys of the Pimple Soudagar sort depends 
upon the acceptance of a very limited coverage at appreciable expense. At 
present surveys are carried out over a period of one year with one or perhaps 
two men of senior standing supervising the operation, and these men are usually 
supervising the surveying of several villages and often have other equally onerous 
responsibilities. They simply cannot be expected to get results comparable with 
those of Dr. Mann and his staff. It nevertheless remains true that accurate re- 
sults in survey work cannot be had unless the principles governing the Mann 
survey are employed in other surveys. 

It is significant that the newer surveys at the Agro-Economic Centers and the 
Farm Costing Projects are tending toward the pattern devised by Dr. Mann. 
Specialized investigation by men trained in the relevant disciplines is lacking, 
but a field investigator is in the village at all times so that the projects are not 
dependent upon the information which supervisors can gather on occasional 
trips. These field workers are in a position to check on information and to keep 
their own records; to listen to gossip and to measure the variable quantities. 
The results of this work are not yet available, but may prove to be superior to 
the work that has been carried on in the past. However, there remains the prob- 
lem of recruiting a suitable staff, and the problem of overworking the senior 
staff, and there is doubt among some members of the senior staffs as to whether 
the field workers are not held responsible for more work than they can handle 
without relaxing the rule that they visit each cultivator daily. In addition, the 
field worker stationed in the village relies essentially on answers supplied by the 
cultivators whose records he is keeping. The constant contact does eliminate the 
disadvantages of depending upon memory, but the barriers of knowledge, in- 
terest, understanding, and motivation are still with us. 

How accurate, consistent, and therefore useful the data from these projects 
will prove to be this writer does not wish to predict, but he does feel that before 
reliance is placed upon the data the analyst should examine the schedules and 
records most carefully to discover whether the different questions serve as checks 
upon each other and whether these checks of internal consistency warrant further 
work with the data. When, or if, internal evidence is insufficient to support a 
decision one way or another, a very useful technique is to gather some data from 
the schedules and go to the village and to the respondents and ask around the 
matter until one is satisfied that the respondents’ original answers are consistent 
(or inconsistent) with the information he is willing to supply on other matters. 
It is also advisable to look for oneself at the fields, wells, and buildings, for here 
is evidence that one can count on and upon occasion what one sees will put the 
data in a different light." 


‘8 To illustrate, I have found a respondent recording, as if he were the sole owner, a well 
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Special mention should be made of the time element. Throughout India the 
character of the seasons vary greatly from year to year. “Normal” seasons are 
so few that “normality” is merely notional. Yield variations resulting from purely 
seasonal factors amount to 20 per cent, and in famine tracts like the Bombay 
Deccan the variations can be 50 per cent not counting the famine years.'* In 
consequence it is impossible to put faith in the representativeness of the yield, 
income, or solvency figures of any one year. Certainly at least two and really 
three years are necessary before one can form a judgment as to the probable 
normal, average, or cyclical pattern of agricultural data in a village. Thus even 
if the farm business data of village surveys of the past could be trusted in the 
narrow sense, it would be very hard to interpret these figures without a knowledge 
of the state of affairs in the years before and after the year being analyzed. This 
in fact means conducting the survey over a period of three years. In fact, the 
first year should be allotted to making mistakes and discovering how to run a 
successful survey in that village. 

If this be the case for Indian scholars, the difficulties faced by foreign visitors 
must be much greater. Clearly the compass of field research by visiting scholars 
will have to be narrow. Probably the only way to conduct successful field research 
is the method of the anthropologists: continuous residence in the village being 
studied.'® Significant research results from independent field study on any but 
the smallest scale are unlikely, and if time is limited the foreign scholar will do 
best to limit himself to the kind of research outlined below. 

For the person who wishes to make a broad study encompassing a wide area 
or comparing different areas or the same area at different times the question arises 
whether there is anything such a person can do. Within the limits described in 
the first and second parts of this paper there are two possible lines of endeavor. 
We know that past data on farm operations, consumption and living standards 
are undependable, and we know that without an intensive and complex effort on 
a very narrow local front one cannot gather data which is any more dependable, 
but as mentioned above there are kinds of data which we can use. One can ex- 
tract from past surveys information on the cropping pattern and the number of 
wells.!® He can then find out what the cropping patterns are today, and how many 





shared with a neighbor, and a two-pulley well as a ‘‘double well.’’ In another case the land 
was recorded as unirrigated, which it was in the sense that there were no wells or public 
irrigation canals, but which was nevertheless laced by stone channels and earthen bundhs 
(dikes) to canalize and control the flow of water from the mountain above, so that it differed 
in this respect significantly from the unirrigated fields in the plains or in other hilly areas. 

14 As a result of the lateness and heaviness of the rains in the Deccan during the summer 
of 1955 the crop in the area was a “four to eight anna’”’ crop. A sixteen anna crop is presumed 
normal, yet in no sense was this regarded as a disasterous season. 

15 T believe the only such research with an emphasis on economic magnitudes is that of 
Mrs. Scarlett Trent of Manchester University in one irrigated and one dry village in Mysore. 
The time spent residing in these two neighboring villages was two years. (The results are 
not yet available.) 

16 The number of wells is an important indicator of capital development. Outside of areas 
serviced by the government canal system—most of India is outside this area—wells mean 
the difference between frequent crop failure (or partial failure) and a moderate degree of 
success in farming. Wells are also the biggest—most expensive—item of capital improve- 
ment. 
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wells there are. This can be related in a non-rigorous fashion to the events which 
have occurred in the meantime, such as the advent of a community project or 
the construction of an all-weather road for trucks. 

With such data garnered from existing surveys one can go on to make further 
studies in other areas in order to compare one area with another in regard to 
crop acreages, wells, buildings, and livestock. There exist today a large number 
of surveys of villages from many parts of India, and comparative treatment of a 
limited amount of “count” and land record data from these surveys might prove 
interesting and significant. However, it is difficult to find villages which have 
been resurveyed after a period of time, so that inter-temporal comparisons can- 
not be made without undertaking further survey work.” While there is hope for 
the success of work along these lines, it is clear that conclusions derived from 
the work will not increase our knowledge of living standards or farm operations 
or debt structure or savings except as such knowledge is implied in the changing 
crop patterns and number of major items of capital equipment and numbers of 
livestock. 

The other possible line of endeavor is the study of the structure of specific 
markets, of the structures of the various rural labor systems, and of the breeding 
and disposition of livestock. Such studies would have to be descriptive and 
explanatory rather than quantitative. A major problem is the capacity of indi- 
vidual markets to absorb goods, for upon its solution depends a solution to the 
question of what significance we can attach to reported prices. To illustrate: 
one can often find a current or market price for a commodity, but what impor- 
tance or general validity can we sttribute to that price if only 2 or 3 per cent 
of current production of that commodity comes to the market? Can we say that 
all others are either satisfied non-buyers or satisfied withholders at their reserva- 
tion price, or are they persons who never considered the choice? It is always 
possible to state the case in terms of choice, but what reality can be attached to 
such a statement? If 5 per cent of the fodder in an area is sold, is that the proper 
costing or welfare price to use for all fodder in the area? It appears likely that 
many an Indian local market would break down if faced with the need to handle 
a major portion of the output of the locality which it serves. 

Other questions to be raised would be: who brings the goods to the market, 
by what negotiating process are prices arrived at, how and why did the market 
grow up where it did, how are payments made after the sale, who employs labor, 
how is payment made for labor, how are the terms negotiated, does anyone in 
the area breed bullocks or milch cattle for sale, who offers livestock for sale? 





17 At the Gokhale Institute there are only two surveys with a span of years between. At 
Delhi School there are none. I have found one in the literature on Uttar Pradesh, none in 
the literature on the Punjab, only Professor Thomas’ resurveys of the villages surveyed by 
Professor Slater for Madras, and a resurvey of a village in Gujarat (see Bhadkad, note 3). 
The Indian Central Jute Committee has surveyed a large number of Bengal jute farmers on 
a continuous basis in regard to their jute-growing activities, and a report on this work may 
be expected from the M.I.T. Center for International Studies. The Agro-Economic Centers 
will be resurveying the villages they are now surveying after a lapse of five years, but until 
that time comparisons over time will depend upon additional survey work by the visiting 
investigator. 
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With the exception of Volume I of the Rural Labour Inquiry Report dealing with 
the labor questions there are no answers to any of these questions. With all the 
variety that there is in India one would expect that the answers to these ques- 
tions will be quite different for different markets. The procedure involved would 
be the informal interview with as many people on both sides of the transactions 
as one could find: merchants, cultivators, truckers, money-lenders, coolies. The 
closer one approached to asking about the details of profit and loss, yield and 
costs, the more one would find the information becoming inconsistent, inaccurate, 
and even unlikely, but if the effort were restricted to discovering the structure 
and procedures of the market the results would tell us a lot about the circum- 
stances surrounding and pressures upon farm businesses, and from this knowl- 
edge far better guesses could be made about actual farm operations, cultivators’ 
motivations, and the changes that do, or can be made to, occur. 

The two lines of endeavor here described can of course be combined. Thus one 
can gather bench-mark data on the crops grown in an area at the time the survey 
was made, gather the same information for the present time, and then try to 
account for changes in terms of the structure of the surrounding economic en- 
vironment of markets, transport facilities, and urban development. Cases can 
easily be found where an area has shifted from grain to vegetable production, or 
from grain to milk production when towns have grown nearby or when new 
means of reaching the town have been introduced (the bicycle as well as the 
road). The process of change can be traced by gathering information on the 
structure of the urban market, the structure of the transport industry, and 


throughout that difficult range of information gathering encompassed in the 
questions of who first changed and why he changed from one form of production 
to another, where the stimulus came from, how it was recognized as a stimulus, 
and how the change was financed. Such an effort would tell us more about the 
rural economy than we can possibly derive from the village survey data in 
existence. 


Summary 


The data of village and farm business surveys in India are too inaccurate to 
be of use in the analysis of the rural economy or the changes therein. This un- 
satisfactory nature of the data stems from the difference in outlook and interests 
of the cultivator and the investigator, the problem of memory, the problem of 
indifference in a context of hierarchical loyalties and conflicts, and the problem 
of motivation toward accurate replies on the part of the respondent when he 
has many reasons to mislead in many directions and few, if any, reasons to be 
conscientiously helpful. Some data, those which can be gathered by counting or 
by limited observation, are usable, but the gathering of quantitative data on 
farm operations will require a great effort over an extended period of time on a 
village at a time. Otherwise, the foreign scholar or visiting expert must restrict 
himself to employing the small amount of the bench-mark data as a base from 
which to work in constructing a description of the structure of aspects of the 
rural economy without hope of being able to employ quantitative methods on 
any but the most limited scale. 





Dien in China and Vietnam 


HENRY McALEAVY 


HERE are several reasons why the legal institution of dien #&' (generally, 
but, as will be shown, erroneously rendered in English as ‘“‘mortgage’’) 
should be of interest to the student of Chinese and Vietnamese law. First of all, 
it merits attention on account of its very wide use, a fact which has been recog- 
nized by its incorporation, in a modified form, into the Chinese Civil Code.? 
Then again it affords a striking example of an attempt by the Chinese govern- 
ment in Imperial times to develop by legislation the scope and purpose of an 
institution of private customary law, and of the way in which customary law 
asserted its vitality in face of the legislator by surviving unchanged into modern 
times. And lastly it illustrates, by the erroneous interpretations that for 150 
years have been put upon it by European lawyers, the pitfalls that lie in the way 
of anyone who tries to explain Far Eastern legal concepts in European terms. 
Ideally, one would need, as a starting point for an investigation into dien, an 
authoritative and satisfactory definition from Chinese or Vietnamese sources 
of the meaning of the term as the name of a legal institution. This, however, as 
regards the old indigenous law, is precisely what one does not have. Philastre, 
in his classical translation of the 1812 Code of Gia-Long (the last, and extremely 
sinicizing, legal code of Vietnam before the French occupation), says very truly: 
“Le code annamite ne définit pas la nature de la transaction; il la suppose connue, 
et 1A, le code chinois ne nous est d’aucun secours, car il ne la définit pas non plus. 
Il faut done la définir d’aprés la coutume, c’est-d-dire d’aprés les actes qui sont 
généralement passés dans le pays entre indigénes.” * The fact is that although as 
long ago as the T‘ang period the term dien was one of the words used for the in- 
stitution, which itself is traceable some centuries earlier,‘ one would search in 
vain, in the K‘ang-hsi dictionary, not only for a recognition of this special use of 
the word but even for a definition of dien in the more general sense of “pledge’’ 
or ‘‘pawn,”’ from which its use in this case is derived. There is indeed a very brief 
definition of dien both in the Ch‘ing Code and the Code of Gia-Long. This is 
found in the official commentary on an article forbidding the dien of wives and 





The author is Lecturer in Chinese Law at the School of Oriental and African Studies, 
University of London. 

1T adopt the spelling ‘‘dien’’ (which apart from accent is also Vietnamese) to conform 
with the usage of Chinese lawyers who have written in English. For the same reason, I use 
the forms ‘‘dien-maker”’ to describe the person who receives the dien-price and in exchange 
gives his land in dien, and “‘dien-holder’’ to describe the person who pays the dien-price 
and in exchange receives the land in dien. 

? Book III, Chap. 8, Arts. 911-927. 

3’P.L. F. Philastre, Le code annamite, 2nd ed. (Paris, 1909), I, 460. 

4 Niida Noboru, “Kan Gi Riku-chi ni okeru saiken no tampo,”’ Téyéd gakuhé (Tokyo), 
XXI (Oct. 1933), 91-103; ‘“T6 S86 jidai ni okeru saiken no tampo,’’ Shigaku zasshi, XLII, 
(1931), 1111-77. 
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daughters (Art. 95 in Philastre), and in Philastre’s translation reads as follows: 
“Lorsqu’on échange un objet contre un prix et qu’on fixe une époque pour ra- 
cheter l’objet et rendre le prix, on dit qu’il y a mise en gage ou en nantissement; 
dans ce cas d’ailleurs, le prix primitif doit étre rendu; c’est par exemple la mise 
en nantissement des riziéres et des habitations.”® The great dictionary called 
the Mirror of the Manchu Language gives as the equivalent of dien the Manchu 
verb bojilambi and defines the latter as “giving one’s house or land to another, 
taking a proportionate sum of money, fixing a period of years and redeeming.’’® 
As a short definition, this is not much inferior to that in the Civil Code, which 
(Article 911) tells us: ‘Dien is the right to use an immovable of another person 
and to collect fruits therefrom by paying a price and taking possession of the 
immovable.’” It is true that subsequent articles (923 and 924) refer to the dien- 
maker’s power of redemption, but this power is of the very essence of dien, as 
the Manchu lexicographer saw, and ought surely to have been brought into the 
definition in Article 911. 

It is asserted by Philastre that Vietnamese law differs from Chinese in extend- 
ing dien to movables as well as to immovables. This opinion, in which Philastre 
is followed by other French lawyers, is based on his interpretation of a passage 
in the Code of Gia-Long in which the Vietnamese legislator, in general so faith- 
ful to the letter of those parts of the Ch‘ing Code which he uses, departs from the 
Chinese text. The passage in question occurs in Article 89, entitled, in Philastre’s 
translation, “De la mise en nantissement des riziéres et habitations.”” Let us 
examine the difference between the text of this article in the Code of Gia-Long, 


and the corresponding article in the Ch‘ing Code. 
Midway in the article we find the following passage, in Philastre’s translation: 


Si la durée fixée pour la mise en nantissement des riziéres, habitations, jardins, bois ou de 
tous autres biens ou objets mobiliers est complétement écoulée, que le propriétaire de ces 
biens ou objets tienne le prix disponible et veuille les racheter, si le nanti invoque des pré- 
textes et ne veut pas consentir a les laisser racheter, il sera puni de quarante coups de rotin;... 
[Philastre comments:] L’article du code annamite est, textuellement, la reproduction des 
deux derniers paragraphes de |’article du code chinois, avec cette seule différence que dans 
le code annamite les mots: “autres objets,” remplacent le mot “meules” du code chinois. La 
différence consisterait donc, @ priori, en ce que le législateur chinois, ne reconnaissant comme 
objets mobiliers, susceptibles d’étre l’objet de cette transaction que les meules de moulin 
(immeubles par destination, d’ailleurs), le législateur annamite a étendu cette faculté a 
tous autres objets mobiliers.... 

Il est done hors de doute que toutes les dispositions législatives écrites dans le code 
annamite, relativement au nantissement, sont textuellement tirées du code chinois, avec 
cette différence que le code annamite a étendu la faculté de mise en nantissement & tous 
les objets mobiliers, tandis que le code chinois 1’a restreinte aux seules meules 4 moudre. 

Il en résulte done que si le texte du code annamite laisse douteux quelques points de la 
question, il faudra avoir recours au code chinois pour les éclaircir, s’il se peut, puisque 





5 Philastre, I, 501. 

6 Han i araha nonggime toktobuha maniu gisun 1 buleku bithe, ch. 22, hiidakara hilasara 
hacin, 1, sub verbo “‘bojilambi.”’ 

7 The Civil Code of the Republic of China, Ching-Lin Hsia, James L. E. Chow, and Yukon 
Chang (Shanghai, 1930). I ought, however, to make it clear that I have not attempted in 
this article to discuss dien as it exists under the Civil Code. 
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c’est dans le code chinois que le législateur annamite a pris ses idées sur la matiére, et en 
tant que les dispositions du code chinois ne seront pas formellement contredites par quelque 
autre disposition législative propre au législateur annamite.® 


Let us turn to the original texts. The list of the objects of dien specified in 
Article 89 of the Code of Gia-Long, and translated in the quotation above, cor- 
responds with the list in the Ch‘ing Code, except that for the “mill-stones” of 
the Chinese text, the Vietnamese has the term kht-dyng, “utensils.”® The ques- 
tion simply is whether by using these two characters the Vietnamese legislator, 
as Philastre says, extended the scope of dien beyond the limits of Chinese law, 
which restricted it to immovables, to cover all movables as well. It is submitted 
that this was not the case, and that there is no reason whatever to suppose that 
Vietnamese law differed from Chinese. 

For there can be no doubt that in China the institution we are discussing was 
limited to immovables. We have ‘already noticed that the word dien is in com- 
mon use in China to express giving in pledge, and in this sense we find it ap- 
plied to the pledging of movables. But apart from this general use, it acquired, 
as we have seen, a special technical sense as applied to immovables. It was in 
this sense that it was given by the Manchu lexicographer the interpretation 
quoted above, and in which it has passed into the Chinese Civil Code in our 
own day. Now the Chinese legislators, while employing as a rule the term ¢‘ien- 
che, or “land and houses,” to describe the general category of immovables, in- 
cluded therein—as do most other legal systems—at least for some purposes 
movables which have a specially close connexion with the use of land. The offi- 
cial commentary to the Ch‘ing Code, which indeed Philastre himself quotes on 
an earlier page, lays it down that the word che in the phrase t‘ten-che means 
not only buildings, but also such things as mill-stones, carts, and boats.!° There 
seems then no reason whatever for saying, as Philastre does, that the only other 
object susceptible of dien under the Ch‘ing Code, apart from land and houses, 
is mill-stones. Indeed, that this was not so, and that the Chinese Code recognized 
a wide range of possible objects of dien is proved by a quotation from the official 
commentary to the Chinese Code given by Philastre himself as follows: “‘S’il 
arrive pour des contrats de mise en nantissement de maisons ou habitations 
et des objets meubles qu’elles renferment,...’"! And once we admit that the 
Ch‘ing Code is far from restricting the objects susceptible of dien within the nar- 
row limits imagined by Philastre, we become immediately suspicious of Phil- 
astre’s rendering of the words kht-dung in the Code of Gia-Long. Taken by them- 
selves the words are as vague as anything can be, but, surely, it is not permissible 
to read them apart from their context. And their context is very well defined. 





8 Philastre, I, 458-460. 

° It is interesting to notice that this same substitution occurs again in Art. 93 of Gia- 
Long. See Philastre, I, 488. I must here express my thanks to the authorities of the Biblio- 
théque Nationale for allowing me to have a photograph of the Chinese text, and to Madame 
Guignard of that library who most kindly took the trouble to find me a copy suitable for 
such reproduction. 

10 Philastre, I, 395. 

11 Philastre, I, 463. 
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The words occur in an article headed ‘The Dien of Land and Houses,” which 
in its turn is found in a chapter of the Code entitled “Land and Houses.”’ It 
would be very odd if the Vietnamese legislator had chosen this most inappropri- 
ate place to insert a provision regarding all movables. The fact is however that 
Philastre’s “tous autres biens ou objets mobiliers” is quite unsupported by the 
text. The natural and obvious reading of the list suggests an evusdem generis 
interpretation, with khi-dyng standing as a general term for the various objects 
connected with the use of land which are included by the Ch‘ing Code among 
immovables, and are admitted by Philastre to be equivalent to the “immeubles 
par destination” of French law. It would seem permissible to depart from this 
interpretation only if the words khi-dyng were incapable of such a meaning. In 
fact, no such repugnancy appears to exist, and there is no reason whatever to 
suppose that the scope of dien in Chinese and Vietnamese law was not precisely 
the same. 

The occasion of dien normally arose when a peasant proprietor, whom we may 
call A, found himself short of money, as for a marriage or funeral, and was forced 
to part with some of his land in order to raise the necessary funds. From every 
point of view, the thought of irrevocably depriving himself of his fields was very 
hateful to A, and in the great majority of cases he rejected the idea of an out- 
right sale, and turned instead to dien, by which he could look forward, when 
better days came, to being restored to the use and possession of his property 
again.” Through the good offices of a middleman an agreement was made with 
B, a man with some money to invest, whereby A diened a piece of land, with or 
without buildings and other appendages, to B, in return for a sum of money, 
usually called the tien-chia, or price of the dien, which generally amounted to 
about between 60 per cent and 80 per cent of what the property would fetch in 
an outright sale."* A written instrument, certifying the act of dien, was executed 
by A and handed to B. B was put into possession of the property, with the right 
of use and collection of fruits. A period, very often of three years but sometimes 
much longer,‘ was usually agreed upon, at anytime after the expiration of which 
A could, if he wished, redeem the land by returning to B the original dien price. 
It is important to notice that this period was the length of time guaranteed to 
B for the enjoyment of his rights as dien-holder before redemption by A. It 
did not set a term to A’s exercise of his power of redemption. On the contrary, 
that power could not be exercised until the agreed period had expired. Once the 
period had expired, the power of redemption could be exercised without limit 
of time, but A was under no obligation whatever to redeem the land. B could 
not compel A to repay the dien price.'® Nor, without the concurrence of A, could 
B convert his dien into ownership, no matter how long a time elapsed without 





12 Suginohara Shun’ichi, ‘“Ten no hoteki seishitsu,’’ Héritsu jihd (Tokyo), XIX, No. 1 
(Jan. 1947), 31-34 (at 31). Philastre, I, 461. 

18 Suginohara, p. 32. 

1 Taiwan shihé (Tokyo, 1910-11), I, Pt. 1, p. 699; Suginohara, p. 32. 

18 Taiwan shihd, pp. 668-669; Suginohara, p. 31. 
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redemption.'* Apart from exercising his right to keep the land in his possession, 
use it, and collect fruits without limit of time until redemption, the only thing B 
could do, if he was short of money, was to sub-dien the land to a third person. 
Even here, this power of sub-dien was restricted in two respects. B might not 
receive for the sub-dien a greater price than he had paid for the original dien to A, 
and he might not set the date from which he could exercise his right of redeeming 
the sub-dien later than the date from which A could exercise the power of re- 
deeming the original dien. Meanwhile the legal relationship between A and B 
was unaffected by the sub-dien. At any time after the power of redemption was 
exercisable by A, he could tender the dien-price to B, and call upon B to restore 
the property. If meanwhile B had sub-diened, he would be obliged to redeem in 
his turn from the holder of the sub-dien.” As opposed to the creating of a sub- 
dien, which, within the limits just mentioned, B could do freely without getting 
A’s consent, in the strict law B could not transfer the dien itself to a third person 
C without a new agreement between A, B, and C, by which A acquiesced in the 
transfer of the dien from B to C and in the extinction of the relationship of dien- 
maker and dien-holder between himself and B."* 

On his side, A had the right of redemption, which, as we have seen, became 
exercisible after the date, if any, specified in the instrument of dien, but which 
he could not be compelled to exercise, and which, until he exercised it, he re- 
tained without any limit of time. But this right of redemption did not make up 
the whole of his interest as regards the property diened. He had retained a suffi- 
cient residue of his original rights to make him still the owner of the land in the 
eyes of the law. 

To a European lawyer there would seem to be no reason why the dien-maker 
should not transfer to a third person the ownership of the land, subject to the 
dien. In fact, however, such a transaction was almost never found, and a dien- 
maker in general used his right of disposition only in two ways. At the dien- 
holder’s request he could enlarge the dien into a sale. We have seen that the dien- 
price was usually between 60 per cent and 80 per cent of the value of the land. 
If the parties wished to enlarge the dien intoa sale, they once more used the serv- 
ices of a middleman to agree on the residue to be paid, and the dien-maker then 
executed a written instrument—usually in the form of a tail-piece to the instru- 
ment of dien—by which he acknowledged receipt of the residue of the price, and 
declared that he thereupon sold his interest outright, to the extinction of his 
right of redemption, and to the intent that the dien-holder should henceforward 
become full owner for all purposes. Apart from this, a dien-maker could as a rule 
sell the ownership to a third person only by freeing the property from the dien by 
redemption. Such certainly was the general custom, and indeed one authority 





16 G, Jamieson, Chinese Family and Commercial Law (Shanghai, 1921), p. 59, says erro- 
neously: ‘‘Unless the old owner comes forward to redeem, the new occupant becomes ab- 
solute owner without further process.” 

17 For sub-dien, see Taiwan shihd, pp. 701-704. 

18 Taiwan shihd, p. 705. 
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has declared that the dien-maker was unable to sell the ownership subject to the 
dien, and has argued that Chinese law had progressed only in a very limited de- 
gree towards recognizing that ownership, separated from rights of possession and 
enjoyment, could form the object of a commercial transaction.!* However, even 
if this hypothesis could be maintained, which appears to be extremely doubtful, 
it is certain that a dien-maker was under no legal disability of such a kind. Cases 
are reported where the dien-maker sold his ownership subject to the dien, and 
the rarity of the transaction was attributed simply to the reluctance of people to 
buy land so burdened.° 

However this may be, we should be careful not to exaggerate the extent of the 
dien-holder’s interest. An example of such exaggeration, done no doubt inad- 
vertently, is found in Philastre. Both the Ch‘ing and the Gia-Long Codes de- 
clare void any subsequent dien to another person by the dien-maker of property 
already diened, and impose penalties for such conduct. An official commentary, 
taken by the Vietnamese legislator from the Chinese, explains this provision by 
saying, in Philastre’s translation: ‘““Les champs ou habitations déja donnés en 
nantissement 4 quelqu’un sont, par cela méme, bien d’autrui; si, frauduleusement, 
on les donne de nouveau en nantissement, quelle difference y-a-t’il entre cela et 
un vol?’ Now if one looks at the original text, one cannot help feeling that 
Philastre has read more into it than is really there. For “bien d’autrui” the 
Chinese says “the yeh of another person.” To understand this we must bear in 
mind that in Chinese theory the ownership of land was vested in the State. 
With this proviso, subjects could enjoy rights of control over land which were 
so extensive that we have referred to them in this article as “ownership.” Such 
control over land was called yeh, a term which was also used for the land over 
which the control was exercised. The person in whom these rights were vested 
was called the yeh-chu, or owner of the yeh.” All this, which bears a close resem- 
blance to the English doctrine of estates, is readily comprehensible, but the pos- 
sibility of confusion set in through the Chinese habit of also applying the term 
yeh-chu to holders of various subordinate interests in the same land. It would be 
beyond the scope of this article to discuss this subject further. It is sufficient 
for our purpose to notice that, however misleading such a usage seems, it was 
common to employ the term yeh-chu of a dien-holder,” and indeed in the statute 
we are discussing, not in the commentary merely, but in the text of the statute 
itself, there is a remarkable instance of what to a Western lawyer must appear 
outstandingly inept draftsmanship. We have seen that subsequent dien of the 
same property by the dien-maker is forbidden. The statute continues, in Phil- 
astre’s translation: “Les riziéres et habitations resteront dans la possession de la 
personne primitivement nantie.’’ This is a perfectly accurate translation of the 
sense, but it is worth noticing that literally the passage says: ‘The fields and 


#9 Suginohara, pp. 33-34. 

20 Chiigoku noson kanké chosa, III (Tokyo, 1955), 284-285. 
21 Philastre, I, 459. 

2 Taiwan shihd, pp. 234-246. 

% Taiwan shihd, p. 232. 

% Philastre, I, 458. 
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houses go with the original dien-holder as his yeh.” Yet immediately afterwards 
the dien-maker is twice called the yeh-chu (“propriétaire” in Philastre.) Philastre 
indeed deserves high praise for his perspicacity in seeing his way through all 
this hugger-mugger,”* and it is a pity that in his translation of the subjoined com- 
mentary, which we quoted earlier, he has, by saying that the land diened has 
become the “bien” of the dien-holder, misied later writers on Vietnamese law 
into making various unjustified assertions.?° Surely all that can fairly be under- 
stood from the commentary is that it is an act of fraud for the dien-maker to 
grant to a third party those rights of possession and enjoyment in regard to his 
land which he has already granted to the dien-holder. 

Such were the main characteristics of dien as it existed in customary law, and 
in this state the institution survived in China into our own days. Before going 
on to see how an attempt was made in the eighteenth century to change the 
nature of the institution by legislation, there are a couple of points that may as 
well be mentioned here for the sake of completeness. 

In the account given above it has been assumed that in the instrument of dien, 
a date was stated from which the dien-maker could exercise his power of re- 
demption. It was sometimes the case however that no such date was stated. 
In those circumstances, the dien-maker could redeem at any time (or rather, in 
practise, in the interval between the collection of crops in any year and the com- 
mencement of the next sowing).”” It must be borne in mind that the parties had 
a very wide freedom to make their own terms, which would sometimes greatly 
modify the customary law. For example, cases are found where the dien-maker 
agreed that if he did not redeem by a stated date, he would lose all right of re- 
demption, and his entire interest would pass to the dien-holder.* But what are 
we to say of these cases where a man, after declaring that he is making a dien, 
proceeds to renounce in perpetuity for himself and his successors all right to 
redeem?*® The only way, surely, to treat such an anomalous transaction is to 
refuse to consider it as a dien at all but as an outright sale, and to surmise that 
the vendor was led to pretend he was making a dien because the institution, 
and therefore the name, were in far more common use than sale, and because he 
felt some compunction about acknowledging he was irrevocably alienating his 
land, although that was exactly what he was doing. 

If we regard dien as a form of security, there were, from the point of view of 
the dien holder, several striking disadvantages in the institution as it was in cus- 
tomary law. He could never compel the dien-maker to return the dien-price. No 
lapse of time ever made him the owner, nor could he transfer the dien to an- 
other. He could sub-dien, but, as we have seen, this transaction was hemmed in 

25 In Jamieson, p. 86, we find this passage translated ‘‘the land shall remain the property 
of the first purchaser.” 

26 Edgar Matthieu, La propriété fonciére et ses modalités en droit annamite (Paris, 1909), 
p. 136, note 2, says: “Tl est & noter qu’en effet le législateur chinois admet en principe le vol 
de choses immobiliéres.”’ 

27 Suginohara, p. 32. 

28 Taiwan shihd (reference material), I, Pt. 2, p. 153. 

29 Taiwan shihé (reference material), p. 148. 
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by various restrictions as to dien-price and length of dien-period. And although 


he continued in possession and enjoyment until redemption, the value of the 


diened property might be greatly lessened by such calamities as flood or fire. It 
can well be imagined that a dien-maker might decide against redeeming a piece 
of land which had been ruined for agricultural purposes by flood, and in such a 
case there was absolutely no way in which the dien-holder could recuperate his 
loss. In the case of buildings the position was essentially the same. It was not 
unusual for the dien-maker to agree that, in the event of accidental damage or 
destruction to the building from fire, he would add to the dien-price on redemp- 
tion a portion of any money laid out by the dien-holder in repair or rebuilding, 
but he could still elect not to redeem at all.* 

Yet another advantage enjoyed by the dien-maker was that if during the con- 
tinuance of the dien the value of the land rose, the dien-holder was expected to 
pay to the dien-maker an extra sum to bring the dien-price up to its current rate. 
The practical working of this custom has as yet been insufficiently described, and 
even allowing for the strength of social pressure, it is not easy to see how in fact 
it could be enforced very easily. Nevertheless, the existence of such a rule is well 
attested .! 

From the point of view of public policy, it was an unsatisfactory state of affairs 
that frequently dien should continue for many years, and that a dien-holder 
should perhaps be deterred from carrying out improvements to the land by fear 
of being bought out at short notice.” At any rate, whatever the reason, there is 
no doubt that in the eighteenth century the Chinese government attempted to 
change the position by legislation. 

The first clause in the article in the Ch‘ing Code concerning the dien of lands 
and houses (the clause omitted by Gia-Long) decrees that duty must be paid on 
the instrument of dien, and the transaction registered, as in the case of sale.* 
This necessity was removed by a law of 1735,™ and another law, probably not 
much later, restricted the maximum dien-period to ten years, and provided that 
if this limit was exceeded the parties should be punished and duty exacted as in 
the case of sale.** This measure, of course, did not in any way affect the length 
of time the dien might endure after the dien-maker’s right of redemption became 
exercisable, and did not therefore provide a remedy for a dien-holder who might 
want to get his money back. A partial remedy was however provided by a law 
which had already appeared in the Ch‘ing Code by 1768. This lays down that if, 
after the expiration of the dien-period, the dien-maker is unable to redeem, the 
dien should be enlarged into an outright sale if the dien holder pays the difference 
in price, or if the dien-holder prefers, the dien-maker may make a sale to a third 
person and repay the dien-price (out of the price of sale). In other words, hence- 





3° Taiwan shihd, p. 666. 

31 Suginohara, p. 32. 

2 Philastre, I, 465, n. 2; Taiwan shihd, p. 669. 

83 Jamieson, pp. 85-86. 

3 Jamieson, p. 89; Taiwan shihé (reference material), p. 127. 
35 Taiwan shihé, p. 670. 
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forward the dien-holder in default of redemption will be able to compel the dien- 
maker either to enlarge the dien into a sale, which in the customary law would 
be possible only if both parties agreed to such a transaction, or to sell to a third 
person, and repay the dien-price out of the sale-price, which in the customary law 
the dien-maker could not be compelled to do against his will.** Again, a law of 
1747 provided that the cost of repairing diened buildings damaged by fire should 
be divided equitably between dien-maker and dien-holder. It is not necessary to 
go into the rather complicated details of the adjustment of costs between the 
parties. It is sufficient to notice that whereas in the customary law, in the ab- 
sence of special conditions in the agreement of dien, all expenditure on such re- 
pairs was at the dien-holder’s risk, the legislator provided that redemption could 
not take place without taking such expenditure into account.” 

Yet another law of 1753 went to the extent of declaring that if no proviso 
for redemption had been made in the instrument of dien, after thirty years the 
dien-maker’s right of redemption should lapse and the dien-holder should acquire 
the ownership.* Elsewhere it was ruled that when both parties were Manchus 
the dien-holder could get the ownership in eleven years, and if the dien-maker 
were Manchu and the dien-holder Chinese, the latter could get the ownership 
in twenty years, in default of redemption.*® The interesting point about these 
two last cases is that the right of redemption was lost by lapse of time, even if it 
was reserved expressly in the instrument of dien. 

To sum up, these laws had between them the purpose of restricting the period 
during which the dien-maker had no right of redemption, of then giving the 
dien-holder the right of having the dien enlarged into an outright sale, or of 
compelling the dien-maker to sell the property to a third party and redeem the 
dien from the purchase money, and finally, of extinguishing the dien-maker’s 
right of redemption by lapse of time, at any rate (for the case of Manchu land 
was sut generis) when such a right had not been expressly reserved. One should 
say ‘‘purpose” advisedly, because it is extremely doubtful what effect, if any, 
this legislation actually had in practice. To the last days of the Chinese Empire 
it was observed that the institution was carried on as before, the dien-holder’s 
right of redemption enduring without limit of time, and the dien-hoider’s only 
way of raising money being by sub-dien.*° Nor did Republican legislation have 
any stronger influence on custom. When during the last war the Japanese under- 
took their great inquiry into Chinese customary law they found, in the words of a 
Japanese lawyer, that ‘“‘the Chinese Civil Code provides a fixed period within 
which redemption should take place, but the custom of the agricultural villages 





36 Jamieson, p. 87. Jamieson translates as if it was the dien-holder who carried out the 
sale, but there can be little doubt it was the dien-maker who was the vendor. See Taiwan 
shihd, p. 674. As we have noticed above, this law appears in the 1768 edition of the Ch‘ing 
Code. Philastre, I, 464, translates it from a revised version of 1801. 

3 For text, see commentary to Ch‘ing Code, ch. 9, (hu-li, t‘ien-che), under “tien-mai 
t‘ien-che.” Analysis in Taiwan shihé, pp. 654-655. 

% Jamieson, p. 88; Philastre, I, 469. 

%® Taiwan shthd, p. 670. 

40 Taiwan shihd, pp. 678-679. 
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remains in its old state, and this provision of the Civil Code is not in practice 
carried out.’ 

It is now time for us to return to Vietnam, and the position there is of interest 
for two reasons.“ In the first place it is a matter of some curiosity to find to 
what extent, if at all, the Vietnamese government before the French occupation 
attempted to change custom by legislation. In the second place, when French 
officials after the occupation assumed the task of administering justice, not only 
was it essential that they should have as clear a picture as possible of the nature 
of Vietnamese legal institutions, but it was also desirable, especially for the proper 
choice of French terms to express Vietnamese concepts, that comparisons should 
be established, as accurately as could be done, between Vietnamese and French 
law. As far as dien is concerned, the most authoritative statement of its legal 
nature at the time of the French occupation is given to us by Philastre in his 
translation of Article 89 of the Code of Gia-Long. As in every part of his great 
work, Philastre displays an extraordinarily minute acquaintance with Chinese 
statute law, which he saw was of the first importance in understanding the pur- 
pose of the Vietnamese legislator. If here and there, one ventures to disagree 
with him, this is merely because today we know more of Chinese law than it 
was possible for a European to know eighty years ago when Philastre was writing. 

Not content with a mere translation of the text of the statute law, Philastre 
gives us in his commentary a description of the transaction of dien as he saw it in 
daily use around him, and it is clear that it corresponded exactly with the Chinese 
customary law that we have discussed above. At the very outset, however, Phi- 
lastre introduces into his exposition an erroneous idea. As we have seen, the dien 
period, if any, stated in the agreement, limits the period during which the dien- 
holder may not redeem, and is in effect a guarantee to the dien-holder of enjoy- 
ment of the land during that period. After the period has expired, the dien- 
maker may, if he so wishes, redeem, but he is under no duty to do so. Philastre, 
on the contrary, says: “Il fixe le délai au bout duquel il rendra la somme contre 
la restitution de son bien.’ In other words, the dien-maker, if a dien-period is 
stated, enters into a contract to redeem when the period has expired. It follows 
therefore that, if he does not so redeem, he commits a breach of contract. How- 
ever, the customary law does not provide a remedy for the dien-holder, who is, 
in Philastre’s view, a ‘“‘créancier nanti,” and of the remedies which, as we have 
seen, the Chinese legislator introduced during the eighteenth century, the Code 
of Gia-Long has no trace. This fact is certainly strange. “Pourquoi,” asks Phi- 
lastre, ‘‘ces dispositions n’ont-elles pas été reproduites dans ce code? Encore im- 
possible de répondre a cette question; faut-il admettre l’opinion d’un Annamite 
éminent qui nous a dit qu’elles ont été écartées: ‘sans dout 4 cause de la difficulté 
de lecture qu’elles présentent et parce que ceux qui ont bfclé le code annamite 
allaient au plus vite, écartant non pas toujours les textes qui ne s’appliquaient 





41 Suginohara, p. 32. 

42 T have made no attempt to inquire into the administration of dien by the French. In- 
deed, it would not be possible except in France or Vietnam to do any serious work on Viet- 
namese law in the period of French rule. 

43 Philastre, I, 461. 
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point au peuple annamite, mais souvent ceux qu’ils n’interprétaient pas assez 
facilement?’ C’est un jugement bien grave 4 porter sur des hommes d’un mérite 
d’ailleurs incontestable. Cependant aucune autre explication ne nous vient & 
l’esprit.””“ 

Philastre has no doubt that the Chinese legislation ought to be applied in 
Vietnam. It is, he says, “le complément indispensable du texte annamite comme 
du texte chinois, puisque ces dispositions réglent le cas ot la convention n’est 
point exécutée au terme convenu.’’* Anticipating the inevitable objection that 
the Chinese legislation runs counter to the general custom of Vietnam, Philastre 
goes on to defend his thesis thus: 


Nous pouvons concéder que le droit n’est pas suivi, au moins généralement, mais nous ne 
pouvons reconnaitre le droit dans |’abus, préjudiciable aux vrais intéréts des deux parties 
et cependant accepté par elles. (Préjudiciable, car, la possession étant précaire, il doit étre 
rare que le bien regoive les soins et les améliorations dont il a besoin et, par suite, qu’il 
rende ce qu’il pourrait et ce qu’il devrait rendre.) 

Ne faut-il pas rendre responsables de l’obscurité de la question, comme des désordres 
et des troubles qui en sont la suite, les tribunaux et les législateurs annamites, dont le 
manque d’idées de justice absolue et de rectitude judiciaire, renforcé par une tendance 
naturelle 4 la race, ont laissé perdre la vraie notion du droit et y ont substitué la soumission 
passive et inerte de l’individu & une régle de terme moyen? (De terme moyen car elle mé- 
connait la lettre du contrat, en augmentant arbitrairement sa durée sans donner raison ni 
tort & aucune des parties et sans prévenir les contestations.)** 


Outside the Code of Gia-Long, Philastre refers to a decree of Minh-Mang 
issued in 1840, which would appear to introduce some drastic changes into the 
law. It sets a limit to the dien-period of thirty years, instead of the ten years of 
the Chinese statute, but then lays down that if no dien-period is fixed by the 
parties (which in customary law would mean that the dien-maker could redeem 
at the end of any agricultural year), a period of thirty years will be presumed to 
have been intended (in other words, the dien-holder may refuse to allow redemp- 
tion until thirty years have passed), and in all cases (even when right of redemp- 
tion is expressly reserved) the dien-maker loses his right of redemption after 
thirty years and the dien-holder acquires the ownership of the land. This latter 
provision, severe as it is, may find a parallel in the Chinese rules regarding 
Manchu land, which we have noticed above, but both in this respect and as 
regards the extension of the dien-period to thirty years when no period was fixed 
by the parties, the decree is felt by Philastre to be inequitable if interpreted 
literally, and he holds that the extinction of the right of redemption should be 
understood as applying only to those cases where it had been agreed by the parties 
that the ownership should pass to the dien-holder in default of redemption.” 

We are now in a position to look briefly at Philastre’s interpretation of the 
nature of dien in terms of French law. We have seen that he put for the title of 





“4 Philastre, I, 464. 

45 Philastre, I, 465. 

46 Philastre, I, 465. 

“ Philastre, I, 469-471. It is clear that by the 19th century the provision of the Lé 
Code (Art. 383 in Deloustal’s translation) that the right of redemption was lost after 
30 years had been altogether forgotten. 
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Article 89 of Gia-Long’s Code “De la mise en nantissement des riziéres et habi- 
tations.” ‘‘Enfin,” he asks, ‘est-ce un nantissement? Oui, sauf dans le premier 
cas, car le code civil dit: “Le nantissement est un contrat par lequel un débiteur 
remet une chose 4 son créancier pour sireté de la dette.’... Et qu’il s’agit en effet 
d’un bien soit mobilier, soit immobilier, remis par un debiteur 4 son créancier 
pour sireté d’une dette.’ 

“Tl résulte donc de cette rapide comparaison de la transaction annamite avec 
les transactions analogues reconnues par le droit frangais, que, sauf dans quelques 
cas particuliers, elle constitute bien ce qu’en frangais on appelle nantissement, 
gage et antichrése; elle en différe il est vrai par quelques points plus ou moins 
saillants, mais au fond, et presque pour toutes ces suites, elle est la méme.’’*® 

Now there is one objection to Philastre’s reasoning, but it is a fatal one. The 
dien-maker is under no personal obligation to pay back the dien-price to the dien- 
holder. This will already have become clear from our description of the position 
in the customary law. But, it may be asked, what of the remedies given to the 
dien-holder by statute? After the expiration of the dien period, he could compel 
the dien-maker to enlarge the dien, or if he did not want that, he could compel 
the dien-maker to sell the land to a third person, and to pay him back the dien- 
price from whatever the land would fetch. As the dien-price was as a rule de- 
cidedly less than the value of the land, no doubt in the great majority of cases 
the dien-price could be recovered from the proceeds of the sale. If however for 
any reason the value of the land had fallen and the sale brought in a sum less 
than the dien-price, the dien-holder could not compel the dien-maker to pay the 
deficit.°° Thus, even allowing the greatest degree of practical efficacy to the 
eighteenth-century legislation, the dien-holder was never the creditor in the way 
Philastre appears to have supposed he was. And it would be easy to find examples 
of dien where the whole purpose of the transaction would be frustrated, if the 
eighteenth-century legislation was anything more than a dead letter. Thus we 
have, for instance, a case from Formosa where in 1859 X, being on the point of 
returning to the mainland, realized the estate of his friend Y who had died in 
Formosa leaving no family, and with the money thus gained bought a house and 
land, which he proceeded to dien to a benevolent association. The association on 
its part agreed to install Y’s tablet in its chapel, and to sacrifice to it twice a 
year. No dien-period was stated, and it is clear that X had no intention of re- 
deeming. But equally it is clear that for X’s purpose it was essential that he 
should retain the right of redemption without limit of time, to make certain 
that the association would perform its share of the bargain and maintain the 
sacrifices to Y’s tablet." 


See below. 

 Philastre, I, 473. Gage is the nantissement of a movable; antichrése of an immovable. 
We have seen that in fact there is no reason to follow Philastre in thinking Vietnamese law 
extended dien to all movables. 

5° J'aiwan shihd, pp. 674-675. 

51 Taiwan shihé (reference material), pp. 149-150. The Japanese editors, rather strangely, 
say that this transaction, although nominally dien, is actually a transfer of the whole in- 
terest. This is surely to miss the point. Staunton, whose translation of the Ch‘ing Code 
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For these reasons, there is no doubt we must reject Philastre’s argument that 
dien is a form of nantissement. But we have seen that he allows that there are 
circumstances when dien is not a nantissement. What are these circumstances? 
According to Philastre they are when in the instrument of dien it is declared that 
if the dien-maker does not redeem by the end of a specified period, he loses his 
right of redemption. In such a case, Philastre holds that dien is a form of vente 
a réméré, although offering various differences with that transaction as it exists 
in French law. Here again, however, it is hard not to feel that the differences 
between dien, even of this peculiar kind, and vente a réméré are sc fundamental 
that it is impossible to regard them as forms of the same transaction. To take 
only the most saliant point, the buyer in vente a réméré acquires the ownership 
at once and may deal with the property as an owner, subject of course to a resolu- 
tory condition. Now even in the rare cases where a dien-maker agrees that after 
a certain time he will lose his right of redemption, pending the expiration of the 
period stated the dien-maker continues to be the owner, and the very maximum 
disposition that the dien-holder can perform will be no more than a sub-dien. 
For this reason, it seems safer to regard dien as a transaction altogether sui 
generis. 

It is hoped that these few remarks may serve to illustrate not only the main 
outlines of dien but also the absolute necessity, in the field of Chinese private 
law, of interpreting statute law against the background of custom. That one 
should always be on one’s guard in this matter is shown, most surprisingly, in a 
recent lecture on “Modern Law in China” delivered by Dr. Lone Liang to the 
Washington Foreign Law Society, in which Dr. Liang refers to the Ch‘ing Code 
as ‘comprising all public and private laws.”* And in Communist China, where 
there are signs of a revival of interest in the study of the indigenous Chinese law, 
the Marxist association of Law with State seems likely to restrict the scope of 
research.®® 





still exercises considerable influence on European lawyers, has probably had some part in 
disseminating error. He says (Ja Tsing Leu Lee, p. 101, note): ‘“The mode here described 
of lending money upon landed security, is a very ancient and frequent practice among the 
Chinese, and though certainly a species of mortgage, will be seen to be modified by some 
peculiar regulations.”? Jamieson, who is sound on this point, says, p. 99: ‘‘contrary to the 
usual terms of a mortgage, it is the land that is lent and not the money, which latter can- 
not be demanded back.”’ 

52 Philastre, I, 473. 

58 For the position of vendor and buyer in vente 4 réméré see Planiol et Ripert, Traité pra- 
tique de droit civil francais, 2nd ed., (Paris, 1956), X, Pt. 1 (by J. Hamel, F. Givord, A. Tunc), 
pp. 227-229. Jamieson, although he reluctantly calls dien a mortgage, seems in effect to 
regard it in all cireumstances as a form of vente d réméré. Thus he says, p. 89, n. 1, that dien 
‘differs from an actual sale only in that it leaves the seller the right of getting his land 
back.” And by suggesting, as in the passage quoted in note 51 above, that it is the dien- 
maker and not the dien-holder who is the creditor, he makes the dien-maker’s position very 
like that which the general opinion among modern French lawyers seems to give to the 
vendor in vente a réméré. 

54 Studies in the Law of the Far East and Southeast Asia (Washington, 1956), p. 46. 

58 Cf. Hsin chien-she Monthly (Peking, April 1957), pp. 62-63. 








The Elements of Yuan Opera 


JAMES I. CRUMP 


Elements of Structure 


UAN opera, if we limit our material to the one hundred examples found 

in the Yuan-ch‘ti hstian (YCH), seems to be a well defined genre, the numer- 
ous formal peculiarities of which can be shown to have evolved from earlier 
entertainment forms in a manner truly comforting to the literary historian. 
Analyzed, Yiian drama shows a highly consistent structure with the following 
features: 
1. Four “acts’’ with the option of a demi-act, ‘““wedge,’”’ which can appear be- 
tween any two acts, or at the beginning of the tsa-chii (Yiian opera). 
2. Within each act all arias were sung to tunes of the same mode. 
3. If we letter the modes A through I,? the first act of almost all operas will be 
in mode A; other acts are not so restricted, but will generally be in a mode other 
than A. 
4. Numbering the tune titles of each mode in the sequence they are traditionally 
given in editions of YCH, we find that when mode A is used the first aria will 
be sung to tune 1 98 per cent of the time, and followed regularly by tune 3. Tune 
3 will be followed by either 4 or 5; the next aria will be 6, 7, or 31, and so on 
with a wider® but still limited choice of melodies for each successive aria. 
5. All arias were in rhymed verse, and in any one act the rhyme was consistent— 
that is, if the rhyme of the first aria were -en, it would be -en to the end of the 
last aria in the act—even though there might be as many as twenty aria-tunes 
in an act‘ and the song-set ran to thousands of characters. 
6. Only one character will have a singing role in any one act. It is suspected also 
that a single personage performed the singing role in all the acts even though 
this meant being a female character in act one, and a male in act three. 
7. Prose (in the form of dialogue, for the most part) and verse (arias) alternate 
throughout the works. 

This fine clutch of isomorphic features has a significance which can escape no 

one—Yiian opera (as it appears in YCH) was the end product of a long tradi- 
tion of stylization. It will further delight the tidy-minded that precursors for 





The author is Associate Professor of Chinese at the University of Michigan. 

1 Infrequently, five acts. In these cases, the fifth act is not in place of, but may be in ad- 
dition to the ‘‘wedge.”’ 

2 A, hsien lit; B, nan lii®; C, cheng kung’; D, chung li4#; E, huang chung’; F, shuang tiao!; 
G, ytieh tiao*®; H, shang tiao*; I, ta shih‘. 

3 Certain sequences such as tunes 30 + 32 + 32 in mode C and 44 + 45 in mode D are 
almost never separated. 

* The various books of Hsi-hsiang chi have the longest song-sets; Ywan-k‘an 16 and Ku-pen 
12 have acts with only three arias. As a rule ‘‘military’’ operas run to short song-sets and 
‘‘non-military”’ to longer ones. 
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all but one of these features can be pinned down like so many butterflies on a 
drying board; fully a dozen h:stories of literature in Chinese and Japanese have 
done this, and well. For our purposes, however, Professor James Robert High- 
tower’s compact treatment is best: 


. .. Sung dynasty Variety Shows (tsa-chi) are known only from contemporary lists of the 
four acts [feature 1] of which they were regularly composed. The Yiian tsa-chi presumably 
borrowed the number of acts and the name [feature 1] . . . Public entertainments in Sung 
times included narrative song recitations . . . probably evolved from the T‘ang pien-wen, 
. .. texts written in a mixture of prose and verse [feature 7]... the Drum Songs (ku-izu 
tz‘u) with both prose and tz‘u songs [feature 7] . . . there is no doubt about the great popu- 
larity of the . . . Medley (chu-kung-tiao), developed from the Drum Song. .. . The Medley 
was essentially a solo performance, the narrative being in the third person ...the[Yiian drama] 
has borrowed . . . the restriction of singing parts to the leading role [feature 6]... . [The 
Medley] may be described as a narrative song-poem of epic length. . . . Groups of tunes be- 
longing to the same key [i.e., modality] were assembled into a “‘suite’’ (t‘ao-shu) to make a 
unit composition for which words could be supplied at will [feature 4]. Such muscial units 
were incorporated into the Yiian drama, each act being constructed around one of them 
[features 2 and 3].® 


Our fifth feature, the persistence of a single rhyme throughout a long compo- 
sition, can be seen early and late in Chinese poetry. 

The only formal feature without a precursor is the demi-act, which we will 
now call the ‘‘wedge’”—one of the translations possible for the term hsieh-tzu. 
In Ts‘ai Ying’s volume® on song-sets in Yiian opera can be found interesting 
statistics on the use of the “wedge” in 119 Yiian-dynasty compositions. Eighty 
operas, he tells us (fol. 3a), contain wedges—which means that thirty-nine, or 
one third the total, had none. In eighty works using the wedge, the distribution 
is: fifty-five times as a prologue, thirteen times between acts one and two, seven 
between acts two and three, three between acts three and four, but never at the 
end of the opera. In the midst of rigid conventions, then, we find a somewhat 
free-wheeling unit which may or may not be employed and which may be in- 
serted between any two acts or be placed in the position of a prologue. The 
tendency to use it early in the opera if at all, and the fact that the customary 
one or two arias in the “‘wedge”’ are of the same modality as the first act of nearly 
all operas, seem to indicate that the “wedge” (as we find it in the YCH) had 
been or was headed for a regularized position as a type of prologue. It is best to 
walk, not leap, to the nearest conclusion, however, and we shall come back to 
the question later. 

Having noted a feature of Yiian opera without known precursor, it is only 
fair to point out a precursor without any known Yiian drama counterpart, the 
ytian-pen. Again, Professor Hightower: 


The contribution of the yiian-pen to the [Yiian opera] is... a matter for speculation. 
. . In the absence of any (Chin dynasty] ytian-pen texts the question cannot be definitely 
decided, but the fact that contemporary sources list 280 titles of yiwan-pen current in Chin 





5 Topics in Chinese Literature, rev. ed. (Cambridge, Mass., 1953), pp. 94-96. 
6 Yian-ch‘ti lien-t‘ao shu-lii (Commercial Press, 1933). 
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times indicates their popularity. Furthermore early Yiian tsa-chi [opera] were also called 
ylian-pen, suggesting that the two were popularly associated (TJ’opics, pp. 94-95). 


I do not know Hightower’s source for the last statement, but the same troupe 
could perform both forms even at later times, as is attested by a Ming dynasty 
opera (tsa-chii)’ within which a yiian-pen is acted out—exactly the sort of “play 
within a play” device which has been tried on theater-goers in the West for 
centuries. However, that stage people knew what distinguished a yiian-pen 
from a tsa-chii, at least in the south of China, cannot be doubted. In a fatuous 
little opera composed, we are assured, by the “Geniuses of Old Hangchow,” a 
scion of the intelligentry marries a traveling-troupe (hsing-yiian)*® actress. The 
boy’s father gives the troupe twenty-four hours to get out of town and locks up 
the boy in his study—to study, of course. The young man escapes and seeks 
out the troupe to live with his wife and make ends meet somehow. Instead of 
being overjoyed at having such a well-born supernumerary along, the manager 
of the troupe demands to know what tsa-chii he can sing. The lad replies with 
seven titles, three of which are to be found in the YCH. Still not satisfied that 
his intentions are honorable, the manager asks him what yiian-pen he can do. 
The boy replies with The Physicians Raise Cain and two cther titles, all of which 
appear in a title-list® such as Professor Hightower mentions above. The two 
live happily ever after—not as troupers, since this proves to be too strenuous 
for our hero—when papa, who is a traveling magistrate, calls for a yiian-pen 
performance to entertain him after a hard day on the road and recognizes his 
long-lost son. 

The ytian-pen then are known to have flourished a century before the flower- 
ing of Yiian opera (from Chin title-lists), to have been much used in the south 
of China during a period almost contemporaneous with the Yiian opera (witness 
the play described above), and to have occurred at least once within an early 
Ming opera, the structural features of which are identical in all other respects 
with Yiian opera. That such an old entertainment form should have left no 
effect on the demonstrably eclectic Yiian dynasty tsa-chi seems untidy if not 
unlikely. 


Elements of Content 


Classification of artistic productions by their subject matter usually seems a 
bootless exercise to me, but if the productions are from a society still deeply 
imbedded in the “cake of custom,’ as thirteenth- and fourteenth-century China 
assuredly was, perhaps something can be gained by it. When every manservant 
in Yiian opera is named Chang Ch‘ien (English equivalent, John Brown) and 
every maidservant Mei-hsiang (Mary Smith), no matter how little or much he 
or she is involved in the mechanism of the story, it is obvious that the composers 





7 Wang Kuo-wei, Sung Yuan hsi-chi shih, pp. 151-153, and Ku-pen 42, foll. 3b-4a. 

8 Yung-lo ta-tien hsi-wen san-chung, photocopy (n.d.), foll. 54b-60a. It was from this opera 
that the term ytian-pen was understood to mean simply any performance by a traveling- 
troupe. See Cheng Chen-to, Su-wen-hstich shih, II, 38. 

®* Cheng, pp. 39-55. 
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were not interested in much more than an assembly of mannequins suitable for 
stock situations which would obscure neither the author’s original poetry nor 
the performer’s virtuosity. This being so, the infinite variety of human situa- 
tions and experiences in life may perhaps be reduced to a manageable number of 
types of literature. Below are the twelve categories of subject matter as seen by 
a Ming-dynasty prince of royal blood who knew his way around Yiian and Ming 
operas—the scholia are m:.inly by Aoki Masaru who knows his way around both 
opera and princes of royal blood.'° 

1. Gods, immortals, and transfiguration: “applying this to the materials extant, 
there seem to be two types: An immortal expounds the way so that a mortal 
achieves transfiguration, or an immortal descends to live among the earthbound 
because of some transgression, finally awakens again to the Way, and re-ascends.”’ 
2. Withdrawal and enjoyment of the Way: “also called ‘of forest springs and moun- 
tain ravines’ in which the life of the hermit is the major topic, but containing a 
strong flavor of the supernatural.” 

3. Wearing court robes and grasping scepters: ‘that is, of ministers, rulers, and 
affairs at court.”’ 

4. Faithful ministers and men of honor 

5. Filial piety, righteousness, and purity 

6. Abuse of the traitorous and denunciation of the traducer: ‘the meaning is clear 
enough, but there is almost no material to match with this rubric.” 

7. Cast-off ministers and orphaned children: “‘probably concerning banished or 
disappointed courtiers.” 

8. Pikeswords and quarterstaves: “probably performances involving displays of 
weapon handling.” 

9. The wind on flowers and the moon on snow: ‘of romantic love between young 
people of social standing, as opposed to 11.” 

10. Sorrowful partings and joyful reunions: “as with husbands and wives or 
members of a family... .” 

11. Powder and eyeshadow: “also called ‘painted ladies’; romantic love involving 
courtesans.” 

12. Ghosts and spirits: ‘doubtless about apparitions, but no opera I know of 
uses this as a central theme, though specters appear in this or that act in a num- 
ber of works.” 

There are other classifications, including those in the Ch‘ing-low chi' written 
in late Yiian," which adds “operas of the greenwood,” or plays of banditti, to 
the list. Aoki puts all the Shui-hu stories into that category. But by and large 
the above syntax of operatic subject matter can, by judicious stretching, be 
made to cover all the operas in the YCH.” Strangely, the large division into 
civil (wen) and military (wu) is not made as it was later in southern opera and 





10 Aoki, Gennin zatsugeki shokusetsu*, Chinese trans. (Shanghai: K‘ai-ming, 1941), 
pp. 32-40. 

11 By Huang Usiieh-so. See in Ku-chin shuo-hai, 19. For chi', Aoki has chi”. 

12 It seems strange that these rubrics do not make space for the aspiring degree candidate 
which is the pivot of a majority of operas. 
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most particularly in eighteenth- and nineteenth-century Peking opera. The 
distinctive requirements of an actor in “military plays” (wu-chi) in these cen- 
turies are spelled out for us by the indefatigable chronicler Hsii K‘o: 


The performer in military plays must have physical training from early childhood, and 
even when grown he must continue to maintain a routine of exercise and practice daily, for 
only this way will he be able to meet the demands of the roles he must play. . . . He must 
be able to leap aloft and drop like a falling sparrow, travel upside down and spin in dance 
like a whirlwind . . . they ascend or descend ropes and poles like monkeys, and toss their 
bodies about like autumn leaves. Each is able to bear on his chest a pyramid of five men, 
and also can vault [over?] atop a structure twenty to thirty feet high. Such acrobatic skill 
is not easily come by, however, so what is actually required for the military stage is the 
ability to make fists and swords fly (though he may not really be trained in the skills of box- 
ing or fencing) . . . so that he darts convincingly hither and thither in mock battle, and in 
the instant when he is hardest pressed there is a glitter of swords, and his body flashes like 
an arrow [to escape].’* ‘ 


Hsii K‘o gives the titles of two plays (no longer performed, to my knowledge) 
which he says are too demanding since the actor must perform in the above 
manner and sing as well. ‘A man has his limits,” says Hsii,” and always, before 
the first act of either is ended, the actor is dripping with sweat.” A far cry from 
the non-military (wen) opera which dotes on the scrupulously controlled fal- 
setto voice and the mincing step. Both audience and actor must have looked 
upon wen and wu opera as performances of a totally different kidney. That this 
dichotomy was historically true as early as Southern Sung times I hope to dem- 
onstrate later. 

Looking back over the classification of Yiian opera by subject matter, one 
should be struck forcibly by the lack of a niche for comedy. If not comedies of 
manners, or comedies of errors as in the West, surely there must be buffoonery, 
burlesque, or recognizable ribaldry? The one-hundred pieces in YCH are so 
smooth, the arias are so elegantly worded, the tone of them all is so “‘wispy,” 
to use Donald Keene’s term. Could these and entertainment like them have 
had the popular appeal needed to support the theatres we presume to have 
thrived in Kublai’s capital? Where are the farces and slapstick, the visceral 
appeal which must (if human beings are as alike as they seem to be) have been 
the bread and butter of operatic troupes during their period of early growth? 
Granted, any art form no matter how complex can, after a period of growth, 
attract a devoted body of aficionados with open purses; a tradition is not de- 
veloped in a year, however, while a performer can starve to death in a month. 
If actors doing Beaumont and Fletcher’s poetry were given rough handling by 
the bully-boys in the pit and had to be saved by clowns, is there any reason to 
suppose the same thing would not have happened in China? 

Perhaps this missing quantity is scattered throughout one or more of the 
subject matter rubrics? In a sense it is—a number of pawky thrusts from John 
Brown and some from Mary Smith, a place or two where the yamen runner is 
made to look an ass can be found. But these are hardly enough to insure box 





18 Ch‘ing-pai lei-ch‘ao": 78, 18-19. 
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office solvency—at least for my common sense. Applying to Aoki again for help 
(p. 71) we find a little: ““His [Kuan Han-ch‘ing’s] works are rich in comedy, the 
best being in the Yi-ching t‘ai 6 and Ch‘teh-k‘uai tan 95". . . In the last act of 
the former is acted out the elegant comedy of the ‘ink-and-water banquet’ which 
is enough to make one hold his stomach in laughter. . .” 

Having read this a number of times I can only conclude that a Japanese 
stomach needs holding at times when a Western one can remain totally un- 
supported. 

“... The latter is not a very successful work, taken as a whole, but the scene 
in the third act where [Po Chung-shih’s wife], disguised as a fishmonger, dupes 
Magistrate Yang who lusts after her, is exactly like a Japanese kydgen but worked 
out with a more advanced skill.”” Here the Westerner can agree, the pace and 
incongruity of the third act are such that a relatively unsophisticated audience 
would enjoy it. In rapid succession the disguised wife buffets Magistrate Yang’s 
retainer, gets Yang and Company befuddled with wine and besotted with her 
beauty, secures his execution-sword for fish-slicing, his gold badge to be ham- 
mered into a finger-ring, tucks the written warrant up her sleeve, and leaves 
the three dead drunk on the floor. 

The fact that the preceding fairly well sums up all the comedy" to be found 
in 1,755 pages of YCH is certain to convince the reader that Yiian opera audi- 
ences could tolerate fantastic amounts of arid libretti. 


Sources 


Historical documents often resemble badly made false teeth—they are too 
regular to look natural. The reader will have noted that to this point almost all 
observations have been limited to the collection of operas called Yiian-ch‘i 
hstian, published by Tsang Mou-hsiin (T. Chin-shu) ca. 1616, roughly three 
hundred years after the peak of Yiian drama. This limitation has not been made 
with intent to defraud but to urge charity toward any work published before 
1940. Until that date the one hundred operas in YCH were substantially the 
only complete ones a scholar could lay his hands on. Such other collections as 
had come to light after the end of the nineteenth century were scanty, and in 
one case somewhat misleading."® 





4 Better known as Wang-chiang t‘ing. 

18 As with all general statements, this is misleading in part. For example, 7ieh-kuai li, 
YCH 29, has a long dialogue and a series of events which are devised simply to allow Chang- 
ch‘ien a preposterous amount of bragadoccio in order that his subsequent comedown might 
be more comical. Kuan Han-ch‘ing’s operas consistently contain more humor than the av- 
erage; see also Ku-pen 6. It is also not clear at times whether the entrance verse for the 
ching was understood as villainous, comic, or both. 

16 The Ytian-k‘an san-shih chung is a collection of aria-words with cues published for 
fans. The abridged form of this Yiian-dynasty publication caused some scholars to conclude 
that Tsang’s preface was correct and composers wrote only arias. This theory is even less 
sensible today than it was in 1923. Most operas were probably joint enterprises in early times 
and were connected with an actors’ guild in a manner which is still obscure. See Sun K‘ai-ti, 
Yeh-shih-yiian ku-chin tsa-chi k‘ao° (Shanghai, 1953), pp. 388-395. 
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Tsang perpetuated some misinformation in his preface to YCH—insisting 
that during Yiian times aspiring civil servants were examined on their ability 
to compose operatic arias, and that Yiian composers wrote only arias, allowing 
stage people to fill in the dialogue. The first assertion seems now to be false, 
and the second is true only in a very limited sense. By and large, however, the 
most misleading thing about Tsang’s embalming of the fourteenth-century 
past for his seventeenth-century present was touching up the corpse to make it 
look too good. The reader will recall that a Ming-dynasty prince was consulted 
for categories of subject matter. Choice of informant was made advisedly for 
composition, and criticism of northern opera had long been the approved hobby 
of otherwise unemployed Ming princes, several of whom were quite talented. 
Further, it had become stylish in the-beau monde to compose ch‘ti poetry to fit 
the meters of operatic song-sets. These ch‘% were not narrative, were elegantly 
polished, and perhaps were only to be read, not sung. Northern opera, once a 
sound enterprise supported by a chaffering public, was by 1616 a court metier. 
Southern opera was taking its place as the popular medium. Tsang Mou-hsiin 
knew what his market would like when he selected the one hundred operas in 
YCH, and even though he tells his readers “the marvel of Yiian arias is that 
they achieve perfection effortlessly’ we have long been able to demonstrate 
that in 13” of his operas 95 complete arias had been cut out and 65 entirely new 
ones had been added. If our only early source for Yiian opera could be this 
cavalier with arias—which his society considered to be the important operatic 
component—small wonder that less lofty elements did not survive. The student 
of Yiian drama had every right to regard this 1616 collection with a jaundiced eye, 
to eschew theories about actual stage presentations of Yiian opera which were 
based largely on the Tsang texts, and above all to feel that germs of comedy 
could have been killed off entirely in the pasteurization of opera which occurred 
when Tsang edited his collection. 

In 1915 Wang Kuo-wei published his Sung-Ytian hsi-chii shih, the classic work 
on Yiian opera and its development. Sometime between then and 1918 a brisk 
trade in old editions of Yiian opera sprang up, and the first big find of the twen- 
tieth century was made. Wang and his teacher Lo Chen-yii unearthed a set of 
Yiian-period woodcut editions'* of Yiian operas which had belonged to Huang 
p‘ei-lieh, a well-known Suchow bibliophile and printer, who must have owned 
them before 1825. There were thirty truncated operas in the box, and it was 
marked “Collection B’—mouths watered at the thought of finding “Collection 
A,” and even C or D. Kyoto University borrowed the set and published a “‘red- 
letter” edition, and the Commercial Press in Shanghai finally published a large 
printing for China in 1924—only three years before Wang’s tragic suicide. 

Elaboration, correction, and expansion of Wang’s work went on—notably at 
the hands of Cheng Chen-to and Sun K‘ai-ti in China and Shiyonoya On and 
Aoki Masaru in Japan—while the collectors waited for the next find. The first 
hint came in an article by Ting Ch‘u-wo in the National Peking Library Monthly 





17 See Aoki, p. 51. Thirteen operas in the Yian-k‘an text have the same titles as YCH. 
18 Referred to as (Fu) Ytian-k‘an tsa-chii san-shih chung?. See n. 16. 
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(Vol. III, No. 4, November, 1929). In writing a supplement to Huang P*‘ei- 
lieh’s postfaces he mentioned having seen a set of 266 Yiian and Ming operas! 
Cheng Chen-to and others plied him with written queries, but the set seemed 
to have “disappeared.”” As with most antiquities in China, it was to appear 
again only in most parlous times. In May 1938 Cheng heard by telephone that 
a “certain Mr. X,” Suchow book dealer, had thirty-odd volumes. He arranged 
to purchase it immediately, but telephone and telegraph are laggards in the 
face of the antique-shop grapevine. Another book dealer had “‘thirty-some”’ vol- 
umes of the set. Dealer A bought out dealer B and then let it be known that 
none of it was for sale. The ancient device worked perfectly; when Cheng finally 
bought the collection for the Education Yiian he had to pay nine thousand in 
gold—paper currency being worthless in the second year of the War of Re- 
sistance.’ 

Wang Yiin-wu and others must have worked like men possessed, for by late 
1941 the Commercial Press had printed the Ku-pen Yiian Ming tsa-chii and 
transshipped the stock to Hong Kong. Pearl Harbor and the fall of Hong Kong 
sent Wang off to the interior with one copy under his arm. It was a rare Westerner 
who saw the work before late 1946. 

When the purchase was sorted out it proved to consist of 242 operas; 53 from 
a woodcut set, Ku ming-chia tsa-chii hsiian’, 15 from another printed work, Hsi- 
chi-tzu, (Yian-jen) T'sa-chii hsiian*, and the remaining 174, manuscript copies.”° 
The collection had been started by Chao Ch‘i-mei (1563-1624)—whose library 
was the Mai-wang-kuan—then passed into the hands of his close friend Ch’ien 
Ch‘ien-i (1582-1664), from there to Ch‘ien-i’s relative Ch‘ien Tseng (1629-1702), 
whose library was the famous Yeh-shih-yiian, through several hands to Huang 
P‘ei-lieh (1763-1825) and thence to the close-mouthed Ting Ch‘u-wo from whose 
hands, we guess, it came on the open market in 1938. Each of these men had 
left seals, signatures, corrections, and annotations, making this the best docu- 
mented vernacular literature to have been found. 

The Ku-pen contains operas which had never before appeared in publication, 
and a few with titles identical to YCH but with contents completely different. 
The 32-volume set contains 144 operas, of which 36 are certainly Yiian, and at 
least 17 others with a high probability of being Yiian-dynasty productions. 


Elements Compared 


Confronting the YCH operas with 55 from Ku-pen—36 confirmed, 17 proba- 
bles, and two near misses from early Ming—we find that the seven formal features 
listed previously remain substantially unchanged.*4 Even with phoney dentures 





” For the details of purchase see Cheng’s Chieh chung te-shu chit (Shanghai, 1956), pp. 
126-138. 

20 Many of the MSS had been copied from the Ming palace library collection. For an 
exhaustive job of bibliophile description see Sun, but a shorter, clearer picture of the con- 
tents as they were found is given by Cheng in his T'e-shu chi appendix. 

21 Exceptions include the curious Ku-pen 24, which is written for one male and one female 
singing role and arranged in Northern and Southern song-sets. Ku-pen 23 contains recita- 
tions and songs to drum accompaniment which occur in the middle of a song-set but are not 
part of the set. 
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the face is, of course, familiar. In feature 3 (each act in one mode)—Ku-pen 
operas are somewhat more regular than YCH: 


Act 1, Mode A, 55 times 
Act 4, Mode F, 44 times 
Act 2, Mode B, 20 times 
Act 3, Mode D, 20 times 


Mode H only occurs 4 times in the fifty-five operas, and Mode I does not occur 
at all. 


The Wedge 


Statistics on the use of the “‘wedge”’ are interesting, and allow us to reach the 
conclusion promised before: 26 operas (almost one half) use no “‘wedge”; in 
those with a wedge, it occurs 11 times as prologue, three times between act one 
and two, ten times between act two and three, five times between act three and 
four, once between act four and five, but never at the end of an opera. 

It seems strange that three” of the greatest authorities on Yiian opera have 
written about the “wedge” and not pointed out the historical and structural 
implications of it. Cheng Chen-to in his lengthy description of the manner in 
which it was used makes twice a statement which is crucially incorrect: 


From this [information] we can see that the way in which composers of Northern [Yiian] 
opera used the ‘“‘wedge’’ was extremely free; it could be located almost anywhere in the 
composition . . . (p. 84). As for the position it would occupy, that was entirely at the dis- 
cretion of the author (p. 85). 


I am not here merely caviling at the fact that a “wedge” was never used at the 
end of the opera, but rather that Cheng in these statements ignores all we know 
of the history of the genre. We know it began as a variety show, we know that 
each of the four parts of the variety show were originally independent, we know 
that the opera is and was a vehicle for song, that song never carried the burden 
of the narrative, that song occurs only when the scene is set for an emotional 
and lyrical elaboration of the situation that has been introduced by speech and 
miming.” If we assume—and we have reason to do so—that at least some of the 
acts of the pre-Yiian variety show were dramatic songs, the simplest device for 
presenting that song would be to introduce by means of speech the situation in 
which the audience was to imagine the song, and then sing it. This was probably 
the manner in which it was done, and actually the manner in which it is done in 
Yiian opera—the form is simply extended. A tradition for the sequence /intro- 
duction/—/song/ grew up. That this introduction itself could be elaborated by 
song was surely an easy step: /introduction (song)/—/song/.% The structure 
symbolized by /introduction (song)/ is the best possible description of a typical 





22 Sun, pp. 375-379 and 414; Cheng, Chung-kuo wen-hstieh lun-chi, pp. 70-94, and Yoshi- 
kawa Kdjird, Gen zatsugeki kenkyi. For remarks on the last see Hightower’s review, FEQ, 
IX (Feb. 1950), 210. 

8 Crump, HJAS, XIX (Dec. 1956), 420-435, esp. 433-434. 

* The reverse elaboration /(song) introduction/—/song/ was also possible, and is used 
in the Hsi-hsiang chu-kung-tiao. 
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“wedge.” Such a unit had great potentialities for independent life, and there is 
no doubt in my mind that it became, among other things, the versatile ‘‘wedge.”’ 

Our statistics on the “wedge,’”’ so far from merely showing that it was not 
used at the end of an opera, indeed demonstrate that any sequence /wedge/—/ 
act/ was possible, but no sequence /act/—/wedge/ was possible.** The tradition 
of the introductory unit was so strong that to the end of the developed Ming 
opera, ‘“‘wedges” appear twice as often in the position I have called ‘“‘prologue”’ 
than they do in any other. What of the operas which use no wedge at all? The 
introduction to each and every act of the 155 operas we have under consideration 
is in speech, dialogue, and narration; no act begins with song. It would therefore 
be optional whether or not the composer used a wedge. When he did use it, 
whatever the artistic reason, he employed it in the traditional manner. It may 
be objected that I play fast and loose with my units—that the unit is the entire 
opera, not any one act. This is just what Cheng assumed in his article, and he 
was not justified. Most acts in Yiian opera are as independent as they can con- 
ceivably be while still being related to a single story. As each actor appears in 
any act he regularly identifies himself anew, and recapitulations of the plot are 
frequently to be found twice in a single act. Historically acts were separate, 
each from the other, and in the developed style of Yiian each is still set off from 
the other by being in a separate mode and consisting of a separate song-set 
which, when finished, marked the conclusion of a unit. If we view the “wedge” 
as an introductory unit which evolved into a device for composers of Northern 
opera to use at their discretion, then a number of other facts about the term 
and its structure show congruence. In YCH, the abbreviated song-sets of the 
“‘wedge’’ in 72 operas are in mode A, which we have mentioned is the traditional 
mode for first acts. Some of the “‘wedge’s” introductory past remains imbedded 
in it. Furthermore, we do not have to explain away, as Cheng does (p. 74), the 
fact that one term for the introductory prologue for Southern opera, which 
generally sketches the main events of the drama to come, is hsieh-tzu, or “wedge.” 
In a like manner we do not have to insist (p. 75) that “because the ‘wedge’ is 
used internally and as an integral part of Yiian opera it has no relation to the 
term ‘wedge’ used by Chou Liang-kung (1612-72)” when he speaks®* of the 
introductory story which narrators used while waiting for a crowd to collect to 
hear their main tale. 


The Yiian-pen 

When hypothesizing above the structure of a pre-Yiian variety act based on 
a dramatic song I settled on the form /introduction(song)/ as being capable of 
becoming a unit by itself. My argument may have seemed post hoc ergo propter 
hoc, but there is somewhat more to it than that. In the first section of this dis- 
cussion mention was made of the pre-opera element which had no observable 





26 For the statistically minded, the probability that no “‘wedge’’ would show up after the 
last act in a random distribution is on the order of one chance in one million. For a tacit 
recognition of the fact that /wedge — act, wedge/ pertains rather than /wedge, act — 
wedge/, see the opening words of Sun’s article on the ‘‘wedge.”’ 

26 Chung-kuo hsiao-shuo shih-liao, ed. K‘ung Ling-ching (Shanghai, 1936), p. 17. 
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counterpart in fully developed opera structure, the yiian-pen. Hightower’s dis- 
couraging statement about the lack of pre-Yiian texts does not nullify the fact 
that we have had one complete yiian-pen available to read since the publication 
of Wang Kuo-wei’s pioneer work in 1919. Even though it is found in a Ming- 
dynasty opera by one of the ubiquitous princes, it must be assumed that in 
composing something he called a yiian-pen he was being guided—at least in his 
form—by a tradition associated with that term. The reader should not be obliged 
to follow only my reasoning, however, so an abbreviated translation of our only 
staged” yiian-pen is presented below. 


E1cuHt ImmortTats Orrer WisHEs For LONGEVITY 


(Ching, Chieh-chi, Fu-mo, and Mo-ni enter and greet one another.) 

Chieh: The sound of singing stops anon .. . 

Mo: ... strings and woodwinds cease. 

Ching: We four now manage an elegant play for those before us... 

Fu: ... and speak forth in the purest Music of the Immortals. 

Chieh: This being the birthday of Graduate Shuang, I charge you each to 

make a verse of poetry such that its hearing shall increase his span. 

Chieh (reciting): Th’eternal cypress, th’umbrageous pine which through all 

seasons remain... 

Fu (reciting): ...The sacred deer th’immortals’ drug presents; the crane, 

Mo (reciting): ...The Western queen, along the Jasper Pool, beneath her 

sacred tree hold feast .. . 

Ching: .. . and all live on—one thousand and eight hundred years! 

Fu (hitting Ching): That doesn’t rhyme! Try it again... 

Ching: ...and all live on—two thousand nine hundred years? 

Fu: That’s still not right. . . 

Ching: .. . I’ve got it! I’ve got it! 

... and all live thirty thousand, three hundred years 
Til their hair is white and growing from their ears! 

Fu: All right, all right ... a regular Star of Longevity! 

Chieh: And now I tax you all to tell of a gift you give to insure long years. I 
bring a painting whereon are three beings—two are gods of riches and 
a third the Aged one of the South... 

Fu: and I a picture whereon are four trees—the dark-green pine, the verdant 

cypress, the tree of immortality, and the purple bamboo... 

Mo: ... mine is of the yellow crane and sacred deer, those two... 

Ching (interrupting): I have one! I have a picture! . . . it’s got a sort of target 
with a red bull’s-eye in it. I don’t know what it’s supposed to be but 
everybody tells me it’s a dirty picture... 

Fu (hitting Ching): What kind of longevity present is that. . .! 





27 Another yiian-pen, obviously not built around a dramatic song, is to be found in ch. 
31 of the unexpurgated (1617) ed. of Chin-p‘ing-mei tz‘u-hua. We have no way of knowing 
whether it was a stage unit or whether the author of Chin-p‘ing-mei created it himself. 
Bishop’s sleuthing, HJAS, XVII (June, 1954), 394-402, makes it reasonable to assume the 
ytian-pen was an independent unit which the author incorporated. 
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Ching (hastily): ... We must each now choose instruments, one woodwind, 

one string, upon which we would felicitate the Graduate Shuang. 

Chieh: I have a sheng with porphyry tubes, a zither of thirteen strings, a song 

to bid him long years which I shall sing to the tune of T'sui-t‘ai-p‘ing. 

(sings): Take us the ranked jade tubes, 
Use the silvered rack of strings 
To catch forth the sacred phoenix cry, 
And call th’immortals down. 
Breath in the jade tube, airs devise, 
Silvered zither strings, surprise 
New melodies that must arise 
To the star of music’s ears— 
Conjuring forth long years. 

[Mo and Fu sing similar songs of woodwinds and strings to the Tsui-t‘ai p‘ing] 
Ching (hastily): I have one with string and one with pipe and a song to add 
to his years. 
(sings): Strum on the string from a spinning wheel**® 
Blow through the tube of a bellows. 
My gifts are not as th’others own, 
Yet right for me—for I’m the clown! 
But what is better than the spinner’s cord 
Which makes us clothes of warmth and weight? 
And what is better than the hearthside tube 
To heat the food that fills our plate? 
More use are my homely gifts than your pipes and strings 
For lengthy life and a happy fate! 
[Each of the eight immortals’ part in the production is then briefly described 
and the yiian-pen ends.] 
It should now be kept in mind that it is entirely possible® this royal yiian-pen 
is in the same form as a pre-Yiian unit of variety shows called by the same name. 
The structure of this Ming yiian-pen is identical with the ‘“‘wedge’’— /dialogue 
introduction (song) short dialogue/.*® 

The only differences in style between this and the typical ‘‘wedge’”’ is that 
dialogue in the yiian-pen is rhymed with a rough meter, the song is performed 
by all four actors, and each verse is in a different rhyme. 

The dramatic song which was often one unit of the traditionally four-unit 
variety-show of Sung and Chin times was utilized by the growing proto-opera 
form which was to become Yiian opera—if my hypothesis is correct—and at 
the same time it lived an independent life of its own as one possible style of 
yian-pen. That other types of performance were called yiian-pen is immediately 





8 Actually a cotton-fluffing mechanism powered by a bow-like device. 
® Despite Cheng’s vague statement (Su-wen-hsieh shih, II, 62) that yiian-pen came to 


be influenced by Yiian opera. 
30 In YCH, dialogue preceding the songs averages two pages of type, dialogue succeeding 


them averages three lines of type. 
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apparent from a list of 713 titles* probably jotted down during years which 
were either part of the Yiian or part of the Ming dynasty according to whose 
side you were on. Gems with titles like The Ch‘ien-tzu-wen on a Smashed Boz, 
One Hundred Vegetables, or Roll Them Bones are not likely to be concerned with 
lyrical treatment. Other yiian-pen labeled Riot in a Wineshop, Wrecking a Pud- 
ding Store, and The Muddy Shirt do not seem likely candidates either. The first 
three would lend themselves admirably, however, to the kind of rhythmic and 
syncopated tongue-twisting performances that have delighted all segments of 
the human race, and which still flourish as informal and commercial entertain- 
ment in China.” The latter three sound as though they probably were dramatic 
(in the sense that miming rather than narrative informed them) and probably 
buffoonery. Whether or not they were built around song cannot be discerned. 
Many of the titles in the list are classified under professions; The Soldier Sec- 
tion, The Monk Section, the Graduate Section, and so on. The titles under these 
sections could indicate serious drama concerning them, but looking for a pro- 
fession as the possible butt for farce in the fourteenth to sixteenth centuries, one 
should always single out the physician. There we find The Thirty-six Humors, 
Two Hundred and Sixty Joints, Ode to a Cold in the Head, Set Up the Mattocks and 
Dibbles, The Horse’s Ass, and A Case of Claps.* 

No doubt can remain when one has read—as well as he can—through these 
713 titles, yiian-pen and their various subtypes were primarily vehicles for hu- 
mor.* This brings us back to the relative lack of the comic in YCH which we 
noted under elements of content. Having now discussed the segmented aspect 
of Yiian opera structure and the self-contained unit, the yiian-pen, as a carrier 
of comedy, it is easy to see how almost all farce, s!apstick, and buffoonery could 
have been excised from the operas in YCH without leaving a scar. Anyone even 
slightly familiar with the history of “comic” versus “serious” opera or drama in 
the West can visualize the conflicts between the box office and the artist during 
the period Yiian opera was growing. 

One acquainted with the Elizabethan jig and intermezzos might guess that 
actual performances during the fourteenth century interrupted the polished and 
restrained units of opera with lusty farce and ribald interludes. The result might 
offend our more tutored sense, as does reading the raddled text of Marlowe’s 
Doctor Faustus, but it would go far toward explaining the growth of an artistic 
phenomenon like Yiian opera during a period distinguished by a divided country, 
a barbarian monarch, and a vacillating economy. 





31 See n. 9. 

82 A favorite form of hsiang-shengr, generally a social entertainment, and shu-lai-pao, 
a Peking street-entertainment form. 

88 These are not literal translations, but the lampoon aspect of the titles is as clear in 
Chinese as it is in English. 

% An interesting fact for speculation and study is the lack of titles indicating persons or 
incidents connected with the best-loved historical stories. The lady of the long wall, Meng- 
chiang nii, is one of the very few to be found. Yian-pen were, obviously, ‘‘quickies’’ which 
could not afford the time needed to sketch out a story-line. 
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Elements of Humor 


In the fifty-five Yiian operas to be found in Ku-pen the heterogeneous form 
of early opera is much more apparent than in YCH. The compositions in both 
publications are all straight-faced—in the sense that no text seems to b: delib- 
erately humorous in plot—which helps to make the comic interpolations stand 
out. The horn-rimmed approach to humor is generally unsatisfactory, but since 
there are some useful speculations to be derived from considering the incidental 
humor in Ku-pen operas the reader will have to put up with some five-hundred- 
year-old wheezes. 

In Ku-pen 16, The Gods Send Mulberries, we have an opera that is certainly 
in the shape of an early chang-chi“** or “production script.’’ Besides the unusual 
number of ching, or comic characters, there are even lines for what seems to be 
the prop man* who is limited to commenting on the scurrilous nature of the 
comic characters’ speeches. In addition to these trace elements, there is what I 
consider to be a type of comic yiian-pen (though it is not designated as such) in- 
serted in the middle of Act Two. That it was inserted after the composer had 
done the song set is reasonably certain, for the song in the interlude interrupts 
the proper sequence of tunes which resumes again after the comic interlude. The 
opera concerns Ts‘ai Hsiin, a historical character known for his extreme filial 
piety. His mother falls ill, and it is precisely at the point when Ts‘ai is singing 
of the debt he owes his parents and grieving over his mother’s illness that a line 
is inserted, “Mother I have sent for the best physician in Choubridge.” This is 
to introduce the comic interlude which thoroughly ruptures what poignancy the 
scene had. Two slapstick quacks enter, complete with drug-pouches; one intro- 
duces himself as a Dr. Stone whose first name is Tomb, and the other turns out 
to be Dr. Head whose first name is Chuckle. Each describes his masterful incom- 
petence—these farcical descriptions are in rhyme and, though the meter is not 
clear to the eye, it might have been to the ear. After a few minutes of this they 
come to the patient and the ensuing scene runs thus: 

Tombstone: Ah there, mother, feeling poor and ill affected? 

Chucklehead: Our potions all diseases halt if taken as directed. 

Tombstone: Now, both of us will take your pulse til symptoms are detected. 

(They sing, Nan Ch‘ing-ker) 

Tombstone: To this home we have come, her eight pulses to interpellate. 

Chucklehead (takes her right wrist): I feel a thready tapping which is very deli- 

cate... 

Tombstone: I must open up my drug-pouch for the means to medicate .. . 

Chucklehead (speaking): Dear me, a very poor pulse action. 

Tombstone: We must hasten, hasten out to buy before it is too late. 

Chucklehead: ...Yes hasten, hasten out to buy before it is too late... 

Ts‘ai Hsiin: What is it the physician must buy? 





35 See Sun, p. 373. As a verb chang-chi meant to arrange a script for production, or simply, 
‘to compose.’ See Ku-pen 42, 4b, line 9. 

86 Wai-ch‘eng” (ta’?). Many Ku-pen scripts were originally published complete even to 
the list of costumes and props used by each character—a far cry from the garbled, barren 
texts of the Yiuan-k‘an. 
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Tombstone: A coffin—do not hesitate! 

Chucklehead: Yes, a coffin—do not hesitate! [end Nan Ch‘ing-ker] 

Prop man: Twice they say it! That does it. 

(Tombstone knocks over Mother with his drug-pouch.) 

Mother: He’s killing me! 

Prop man: That’s the patient! What are you doing? 

Tombstone: It’s all right, she’s still well, you see she can still feel pain. 

Prop man: If she didn’t she’d be dead, wouldn’t she? That does it... 

The two doctors decide to run a string from the patient’s nose to her toes, 
each to treat his own half, for they cannot agree on the diagnosis. The rest of the 
interlude runs to about ten minutes of dialogue farce, ending with the prop man 
chasing the two quacks off the stage. 

The opera proper takes up immediately where it left off, and Ts‘ai Hsiin’s 
mother is asked if there is anything in particular she’d like to eat. She claims the 
taste of sweet mulberries would cure her, and this of course is the crux of the 
story, for the son’s record of filial piety moves the gods to send a brief spring. 

The song in this comic unit is far less important than in the Eight Immortals 
translated above, and there are not the requisite number of performers for what 
is thought to be the standard yiian-pen, but the reader will remember that in 
the Southern opera cited before, a yiian-pen titled Two Physicians Raise Cain 
was mentioned, and the same title can be found in our list of 713 yiian-pen. I 
see no reason why this comic insertion preserved in Ku-pen 16 could not be one 
form of Two Physicians Raise Cain. 

No other comic interludes in the 55 Yiian operas of Ku-pen are as extensive 
as the above, but recognizable humor is much more frequently found than in 
YCH, and not seldom the proportion of dialogue, humorous and otherwise, runs 
to ten times the bulk of the arias themselves. Indeed, if it were not for the pres- 
ence of the ordered and limited song-sets of each “‘act,”’ some of the operas 
would resemble ti-fang hsi more than they do the scripts in YCH. 

Far fewer Yiian military cperas® are preserved in YCH than in Ku-pen, proba- 
bly because the limitations on aria materials are great, while a premium is placed 
on mock battle and pageantry in military opera. Viewed as a sub-genre, the 
military opera in Ku-pen has a number of characteristics which set it off from 
the non-military. An important peculiarity, in my opinion, is the form which 
incidental humor takes in them. In every military opera will be found at least 
once, and generally in an introductory speech, mention of the Six Stratagems 
(Liu-t‘ao) and the Three Maneuvers (San-liieh)—referring to two of the famous 
Seven Books—-which identifies the actor with military learning and sagacity. 
The ching characters, who may be either enemy generals, comic generals, or 
both, sometimes disclaim knowledge of these books to demonstrate their in- 
feriority to the proper general.® In Ku-pen 55 (6a) a villain-comic general intro- 





* For purposes of this paper any opera involving soldiers or armed combat comes under 
this heading. 

% See Yao Chi-heng, Ku-chin wei-shu k‘ao, ed. Ku Chieh-kang (1929), p. 37 ff. The be- 
liefs attached to the Seven Books and their providential ‘“‘rediscovery”’ in Southern Sung 
times is a subject for extensive study. 
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duces himself as having ‘knowledge of neither the military nor the classical 
canon” and a line later refers to his “knowledge of the Six Stratagems and the 
Three Manewvers . . . which flows forth from our bellies . . .”” So closely is knowl- 
edge of these two books associated with military rank that the author saw 
nothing incongruous in the two lines. More important for our purposes is the 
deliberate travesty of this conventional knowledge which is done by a ching in 
Ku-pen 12 (16b): 


Complete is my mastery of the Seven Stratagems and the Four Maneuvers—the Four Ma- 
euvers, they are the Heavenly Maneuver, the Earthly Maneuver, the Manly Maneuver, and 
the horse-manuer... ® 


The exit speech for a general, which may or may not contain an exit verse in 
the manner of non-military opera, is most often a harangue of the troops—al- 
ways beginning with the words Ta-hsiao san-chiin ting wu chiang-ling . . . “Oh, 
my troops, hear now my orders .. .” A proper harangue may rhapsodize on the 
military appearance of the armies, their firmness of resolve, or merely detail the 
arms and precautions to be taken. The speech is always metrical and often 
rhymed. The ching general almost always does his harangue in the form of a 
travesty of the proper convention: 


Oh, my troops, hear now my crders—on the morrow each and every one must distinguish 
himself. Every man will be equipped with 30 good arrows, each will have five firm bows, 
each will wear five short-jackets and carry 80 wine-pots. On his right shoulder he will carry 
665 pounds of white rice, on his left, 50,000 biscuits; on his left foot aniron pot, on his head, 
50 brass pans, with an iron fork in one hand and 40 coils of rope in the other.*® 


A third convention of military opera (to be found with even greater frequency 
in the historical narrative of the same period) is the military-magical formation. 
It probably arose from the legendary pa-kua-chen associated with Chu-ko Liang, 
but I imagine that Yiian military opera found in it not only a device to vest its 
heroes with secret, magical knowledge, but also an opportunity for more pag- 
eantry. The stock-in-trade for a hero or proper general is to be able to mention 
or use conventional military-magical formations such as the “Eight-Trigrams 
and Nine-Constellations,” the ‘‘wan character’ formation, and so forth. The 
ching will burlesque the convention: 


General: Ob my troops, dispose yourselves in the Alley Formation! 

Soldier: Sir, what is that? 

General: The cavalry on one side, the infantry on the other, and a broad alley between 
them where I can run if we’re beaten.*! 


> 


The inference which may be drawn from this extensive travesty of its own 
conventions, is that the military performance is of a respectable age indeed. It 





39 tien leh, ti liieh, jen luieh, and ma liao*. The same level of consonance as my pun 
has in English. 

40 Ku-pen 12, 12b. For others see ibid., 55, 6b, and passim. For serio-comic see ibid., 13, 
3b, and for longest proper harangue, ibid., 2, 7b-8a. 

41 A variation of the same travesty appears ibid., 27, 8a. 
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seems that by the date the above operas were written, military performances 
had passed through a period when they burlesqued actual situations, and had 
arrived at a point where their conventions were so familiar to the audience that 
they could depend on the viewer to know the proper convention with which the 
travesty was contrasted. It should not seem strange that military performances 
already had a long history by Yiian times—all of our primary sources point out 
weapon handling, flag-twirling, and associated quasi-military entertainments as 
having been popular in both northern and southern Sung.” There is even a folk 
etymology for the term ching (villain-cum-comic character) as an elision of the 
term ts‘an-chiin® (English equivalent Old Sergeant). 

Comedy in military opera was not limited to the travesty mentioned above; 
our putative yilan-pen type of monologue in rough meter and rhyme is present 
also, as in Ku-pen 29 (3b): 


I had my halberd and he had a two-edged sword—in a trice he hacked off a great piece of 
my left arm. I lept from my horse, opened my kit, sewed the piece back on, and met him 
again. This time he had a knife-pike and I my bow, but before our mounts crossed he sliced 
off a great piece of my right arm. Down from my horse, opened my kit, sewed it back on, 
and again we met. He had now a great flanged broadaxe and I my double-edged sword. 
This time he whacked both man and horse in two. Down I got, opened my kit, sewed every- 
thing together, and met him again. Ten times we met until I was patched all over .. . fi- 
nally he cried out in admiration, ‘‘You can’t fight worth a copper, but you sure can sew.”’ 


Conclusion 


Two hundred and twenty-six years have passed since the first Yiian opera 
was rendered into a Western language—Premare’s L’orphelin. Unfortunately, it 
has also been a century since a Yiian opera was translated and published. How- 
ever, the present era gives many indications of a renewed and sensible interest 
in them. Articles in a comparative vein, monographs on characterizations, and 
on their language, well annotated editions of the operas in the original language, 
republication of indispensible works from continental China, and of course the 
existence of the Ku-pen itself provide many of the tools needed for accurate and 
artistic translations which have never existed before.“ This paper pretends to 
be nothing more than a reminder that Yiian opera in its most flourishing form 
is the end product of slow accretion—tempering and being tempered by public 
taste. 


42 See Chou I-pai¥, Chung-kuo hsi-chié shih (Shanghai, 1953), pp. 113-116. 

43 Tbid., p. 104. There is no reason to take this derivation seriously, and the fact that 
there was a dance conductor with a military title as well as the ‘“‘Old Sergeant’’ makes the 
whole problem very obscure. 

“ James Liu, Elizabethan and Yuan (London: China Society, 1955); Liu Wu-chi, ‘“‘The 
Original Orphan of China,’’ Comparative Literature, V (1953), 193-212; Crump, ‘‘On Chi- 
nese Medieval Vernacular,’’ Wennti, No. 5 (Nov. 1953), Aoki, Yoshikawa, and others (see 
FEQ, XII [May, 1953], 329; Sun, and Hsi hsiang chu-kung-tiao (photo repro., Shanghai: 
Commercial Press, 1955). 
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Review Article 


The Study of Oriental Despotisms as Systems of Total Power 


Oriental Despotism: A Comparative Study of Total Power. By Kart A. 
Wirrroce.. New Haven: Yale University Press, 1957. xix, 556. Notes, Bib- 
liography, Indices. $7.50. 

I 


HIS book is the culmination of more than thirty years of research. It is 

the long-promised full articulation of the theories of which Wittfogel has 
given many hints and partial expositions in many papers. Wittfogel began his 
work on the social and economic history of Chinese society in Germany in the 
late twenties and continued it when he left Germany and ultimately settled in 
the U. S. Starting from the study of Chinese society, he has become preoccupied 
with the general type of social structure represented by that society. This type 
he had designated as ‘Oriental Society,” ‘‘hydraulic society,” and lately “‘Ori- 
ental Despotism.’”’ He has been preoccupied with the spread of this type among 
different societies in the world, and with the comparative analysis of such soci- 
eties. He has developed a series of theories on the development of these societies 
and on their political and social structure, which are presented in a thorough 
way in the present book. 

The present book is divided into ten chapters, the titles of which are: 


. The Natural Setting of Hydraulic Society 

. Hydraulic Economy—A Managerial and Genuinely Political Economy 
. AState Stronger than Society 

. Dexpotic Power—Total and Not Benevolent 

Total Terror—Total Submission—Total Loneliness 

. The Core, the Margin, and the Submargin of Hydraulic Societies 

. Patterns of Proprietary Complexity in Hydraulic Society 

. Classes in Hydraulic Society 

. The Rise and Fall of the Theory of the Asiatic Mode of Production 

. Oriental Society in Transition 


The chapters are subdivided into various subheadings, the list of which is 
given in the very deiailed table of contents, which is of great help and use to 
the reader. At the end of the book there is a very extensive bibliography and 
two very well arranged indices: a general index and an index of authors and 


works. 
What are the main points of his theory? He has himself summarized some of 


these points in the following way: 


SCO ON Oar WD 


— 


Thus hydraulic society is a special type of agrarian society. Its peculiarities rest on 
five major conditions: 

(1) Cultural: the knowledge of agriculture. 

(2) Environmental: aridity or semi-aridity and accessible sources of water supply, 
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primarily rivers, which may be utilized to growrewarding crops, especially cereals, in a water- 
deficient landscape. A humid area in which edible aquatic plants, especially rice, can be 
grown is a variant of this environmental pattern. 

(3) Organizational: large-scale co-operation. 

(4) Political: the organizational apparatus of the hydraulic order is either initiated, 
or quickly taken over, by the leaders of the commonwealth who direct its vital external and 
internal activities—military defense and maintenance of peace and order. 

(5) Social: stratification separating the men of the hydraulic government from the mass 
of the ‘‘people.’’ The rise of a professional, full-time bureaucracy distinguishes primitive 
hydraulic society (headed mostly by part-time functionaries) from the state-centered 
forms of hydraulic societies (headed by full-time officials), which may have no important 
secondary classes based on mobile and immobile private property (simple hydraulic so- 
ciety), or which may have secondary classes based on mobile private property, such as 
craftsmen or merchants (semi-complex hydraulic society), or secondary classes based on 
both mobile and immobile private property (complez hydraulic society). 

The hydraulic type of an agrarian society was not confined to China. Historical evidence 
indicates that agrarian civilizations with government-directed water control originated 
several thousand years before the Christian era in the Near East, in Egypt, and in Meso- 
potamia. Similarly structured societies emerged early in India, Persia, Central Asia (Tur- 
kestan), many parts of Southeast Asia, and in Java, Bali, and ancient Hawaii. 

In the Western hemisphere such societies flourished prior to the Spanish conquest in the 
Andean zone (culminating there in the great irrigation empire of the Incas), in Meso- 
America (particularly in the region of the Lake of Mexico), and in the southwestern United 
States in Arizona (Hohokam) and, on a tribal scale, in New Mexico among the Pueblo 
Indians.! 


One part of the theory deals with the origin and organization of hydraulic 


works, and the influence of this organization on the structure of the government 
and other institutions of the society, and on the development of a specific socio- 
political type of “Oriental Despotism.”’ Here we find discussion of the origins of 
centralized hydraulic works among the Pueblos, the Chagge, in Egypt, Meso- 
potamia, China, the Inca and Maya Empires, and similar, even if not identical 
developments in India, the Middle East, Russia, and Byzantium (see especially 
Ch. 6). Wittfogel attempts to show how in all such cases the necessity for hy- 
draulic works gave rise to managerial administrative control, on the basis of 
which despotic institutions and control developed. 

The second—and it seems to me the more important and significant—aspect 
of the theory deals with the political and social processes in such despotic soci- 
eties. The main thesis here is that in these societies “the state is stronger than 
Society.”” The autocrat or despot is an absolute ruler who rules according to his 
own wishes and interests. There do not exist any other politically independent or 
important forces in the society which can compete with him or check his rule. 
His rule is not checked by either “laws of nature or cultural traditions” or by 
the strength of any group in the society—be it the bureaucracy, landed groups, 
merchants, the members of the emperor’s immediate entourage, etc. The only 
checks on the exercise of authority is the “Law of Changing (Diminishing) 





1This summary is taken from Wittfogel, ‘‘Chinese Society: An Historical Survey,” 
JAS, XVI (May 1957), 344. 
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Administrative Returns,” a law which says that after a certain stage it does not 
pay, for the rulers, to administer too many social groups actively. 

Through the operation of this law there develop various forms of secondary— 
politically insignificant—self-government, such as can be found in the family, 
villages, guilds, and religious groups and institutions. These all are, in a way, 
‘beggars’ democracies” which are of no major political significance. They are 
left in peace by the despotic government so long as they keep their internal order 
and do not endanger the peace and order in the society and the stability of the 
regime. At the first signs of organized action or rebellion the government attempts 
to squash them ruthlessly. 

Because of the strong centralization of power, non-political groups or criteria 
cannot become politically and socially significant. The religious institutions are 
in one or another way incorporated into the monolithic structure of the bureauc- 
racy and controlled by the ruler. Various groups may own extended properties 
—whether landed or monetary—but such property cannot serve as a basis of 
independent political organization or power. The political authorities know how 
to control such property, how to mse the holders of such property insecure so 
as to obviate any possibilities of its development into an independent political 
force. Similarly, social stratification in these societies is not based on property or 
economic forces, but mostly on the proximity to the holders of political power. 
There is bureaucratic landlordism, bureaucratic capitalism, bureaucratic gentry. 
Property and capital are only of secondary, if any, importance in the system of 
stratification of these societies. 

Within the hydraulic societies there may exist many social antagonisms but 
there is no class war. The definition of social antagonism is: “A conflict may be 
considered social when it involves members of different social groups and when it 
arises essentially out of the social position of those concerned. But a social 
conflict which is limited to a few persons cannot reasonably be called a class 
struggle” (p. 327). Such conflicts may take place between many groups in Ori- 
ental societies, the different groups belonging to the rulers, the bureaucracy, the 
eunuchs, the military, and religious groups, as well as between the ruled— 
between landed families, urban merchants, etc. There is, however, no “class 
struggle.” “Class struggle involves mass action. Such a struggle may reach a 
point where it challenges existing social and political conditions” (p. 328). 

Such class conflict which is a basic prerequisite of political liberty developed 
only in the Western types of societies. In the West (in city states, feudal and 
modern societies) the holders of landed or monetary property could organize 
themselves into independent political groups, and developed competition be- 
tween these various groups and between them and the ruler. Through this com- 
petition political representative institutions and institutionalized political liberty 
were shaped and developed. 

In the hydraulic societies, on the contrary, there is only ‘““Monopoly-Bureauc- 
racy.’’ Because of this hydraulic society is characterized by ‘Total Terror— 
Total Submission—Total Loneliness” (caption of Ch. 5). This total loneliness is 
shared by the rulers and ruled alike. The ruler is also ultimately lonely as he 
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cannot trust anybody or depend on anybody. There occur, of course, in these 
societies many dynastic changes and rebellions. But these rebellions, uprisings, 
and dynastic changes do not really change much—except for personal changes. 
They do not change the basic pattern of despotic rule. 

There are, of course, many differences between different types of hydraulic 
societies, distinguished according to their belonging to the “Core, Margin or 
Submargin of Hydraulic Societies” (Ch. 6). But in all these societies—with the 
exception of some mixed marginal types—the basic features of despotic rule can 
be found, and there is no way to change these features. 

In the last chapter of his work the author deals with Oriental society in 
transition. He gives here a general analysis of some basic concepts of social 
change and evolution, and then deals mostly with the impact of Western civiliza- 
tion on these societies. He attempts to analyze conditions under which the changes 
which have developed under the impact of Western civilization can be so deep 
as to give some chances to the development of democratic institutions, and the 
conditions when the changes are so superficial as to make the development of 
such institutions very doubtful. 

In the penultimate chapter (Ch. 9) the author deals with the “Rise and Fall 
of the Theory of Asiatic Mode of Production.” He gives a résumé of the main 
attempts to define such society in the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries, and 
its relation to various evolutionary theories. The greatest part of the chapter is 
devoted to the analysis of the Marxist attitude towards the phenomenon of 
special Asiatic modes of productions and social type. Wittfogel shows how at 
certain stages of his thought Marx was very near to the recognition of the spe- 
cific characteristic of Asiatic society, and how this was taken up to some extent 
by various Marxists. But these insights were then abandoned because of exi- 
gencies of ideological nicety and political struggle. The non-recognition of the 
specific characteristics of Asiatic society—characteristics which belie the pre- 
dominance of class struggle and unilinear development of class structure—has 
become a major ideological tenet of Soviet Communism and of Russian sinolo- 
gists and historians. 

II 


In order to understand fully the genesis and orientation of these theories 
which were summarized briefly in the preceding, it is important to understand 
their intellectual context and orientations. These theories and expositions are 
not intended only to present purely scientific explanations of certain sociological 
and historical phenomena. Perhaps their main purpose, as seen by the author, is 
to serve as a major weapon against Marxism and Soviet Communism. Although 
many of these theories were developed by the author when still a Marxist, they 
have now become for him a major way of refutation of the main “scientific,” 
ideological, and political tenets and beliefs of Marxism and Communism; in this 
way the theories are also seen by the author as major weapons in the fight 
against modern totalitarianism and for human and political freedom. 

This refutation of Marxist tenets is done on two main different levels. First is 
what may be called the scientific level. Here Wittfogel tries to show that the 
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assumption about the predominance of class struggle as the major factor deter- 
mining the social structure and the course of human history is not true. In the 
Oriental societies it is the state that is the predominant societal force, and it is 
the proximity to the ruler—and not the ownership of property—that has de- 
termined, to a large extent, social status and power. In the same way the Marx- 
ist-Communist assumption of a unilinear development of class structures and 
relations throughout history is not tenable. Especially significant from this point 
of view is the fact that the Oriental societies have not passed through the feudal 
stage, and also that they did not and could not develop an independent capi- 
talistic structure.” 

Second, the author deals with the Marxist-Communist assumptions on an 
ideological level. Here he seems to turn the tables on them. Contrary to the usual 
Marxist tenets, Wittfogel asserts that it is only where there exist independent 
class relations and struggles, where social groups organized on the basis of 
property, profession, etc. become politically significant that political freedom 
can prevail. In societies with no such struggles, in which a monolithic despotism 
prevails, political freedom cannot develop, and only servitude and suppression 
can prevail. And the culmination of such developments can be found in modern 
totalitarianism, especially in the Communist states. 

To whatever extent Wittfogel may succeed in refutation of the Marxist theses, 
such success does not necessarily mean that the whole analysis presented by 
him can be accepted as scientifically valid. Before presenting a critical appraisal 
of these theories, it would perhaps be best to point out first what, to my mind, 
are the kernels of truth that can be found in Wittfogel’s analysis. 

The first such element of truth can be found in his refutation of the scheme of 
unilinear development of societies and cultures, and the mustering of much evi- 
dence for the existence of different developmental patterns of human societies. 
While this is not very new, and while one need not accept all of Wittfogel’s 
typology of different societies, there is no doubt that this typology can serve as 
a good stimulus for the analysis of several aspects of social and cultural de- 
velopments. 

Second, there is no doubt that there exists a very strong element of truth in 
the emphasis on the autonomy of the political sphere, and on the possibility of 
the relative predominance of this sphere in some societies. Some parts of Witt- 
fogel’s analysis of the ways in which political struggles and power influence 
aspects of institutional life in “Oriental” societies (especially some of the agrarian 
conditions), as well as his analysis of the various channels of political competi- 
tion and struggle, are stimulating, and in many details seem to me to be ac- 
ceptable. It is doubtful whether this kernel of truth goes beyond the principles 
that can be found, for instance, in Max Weber’s analysis—but here there are 
many additional examples and analyses of detail, which are interesting and 


stimulating. 
Last, there is some truth in Wittfogel’s explanation of differences between the 





2 According to Wittfogel, the political system of thé Chou period in China was not feudal 
but “hydraulic.” 
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“Oriental” and the Western institutional pattern, especially from the standpoint 
of development of independent political forces and representative institutions. 
Wittfogel’s explanation of these differences in terms of the omnipotence or rela- 
tive predominance of the state in the Oriental society is a legitimate partial 
hypothesis—although quite obviously it certainly is not the whole explanation. 
One has only to remember for instance Weber’s analysis of world religions in 
relation to the development of capitalism, or Hintze’s attempts at explanations 
of the origins of the representative systems, to see that at most this is only an 
analysis of an additional aspect or factor. It certainly is a great pity that the 
problem of the relations between this factor and other factors not only has not 
been analyzed but has not been even systematically posed. 

In a way this problem is implicitly denied by Wittfogel’s analysis. The basic 
inportance of the state and of despotic autonomy as the sole determinant of 
social and political institutions and developments in Oriental societies runs 
through the book. According to Wittfogel it provides the major clue to the analy- 
sis of these societies. And it is here that one of the basic weaknesses of the book 
can be found. 

Ill 


We shall not deal here at any great length with the criticism that can be leveled 
against Wittfogel’s analysis of the conditions under which hydraulic societies 
arise, or his analysis of the influence of the establishment of hydraulic works on 
the institutions of the society. In the present volume Wittfogel himself presents 
these hypotheses of his as tentative and open to correction and elaboration. But 
in general it seems doubtful whether a general uniform type of either “hydraulic” 
or “Oriental despotic” societies can be found, and whether the two—hydraulic 
and Oriental despotic—are necessarily so closely connected. In many Oriental 
societies, as in some countries of the Middle East, agriculture is not based on 
hydraulic works, and despotism may easily develop without such works. Even 
more important is the fact that in many “hydraulic” societies the management of 
hydraulic works is not necessarily always in the hands of the central bureauc- 
racy. Eberhard has shown that in China many of those works were in hands of 
the local gentry—and Wittfogel has not refuted this. 

Thus it can be said that the whole “hydraulic” and developmental aspect of 
Wittfogel’s analysis is very much open to basic corrections.’ But no less impor- 
tant, to my mind, are the criticisms which have to be leveled against his analysis 
of the political process in these societies. It seems to us that his analysis is most 
inadequate when dealing with major aspects of the political process in these 
societies, especially with the extent of the influence of various social groups on 
the political structure and governmental activities in these societies, and with 
the impacts of social changes on this political structure. 

Let us examine these problems in some detail. It is, of course, true that in 
most of these countries there was no organized political representation of differ- 





* See for many criticisms of this aspect of his theories the symposium on “Irrigation 
Civilizations—A Comparative Study,’’ Pan American Union, Soc. Sci. Monographs (Wash- 
ington, D. C., 1955), especially the papers of Beals and Steward. 
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ent groups on the Western pattern. But this does not necessarily mean that the 
various active groups could not and did not try to exert some influences on 
policies through the bureaucracy, cliques, and religious institutions, and that 
their interests had not to be taken into account even against the interests of the 
despot or the ruling group. It is well known that in many cases the emperors and 
bureaucracy had to seek support among various groups to which they had to 
make major concessions, which effectively limited the despotic power of the 
ruler (even if it does not diminish the external symbols of this power). The great 
dependence of the emperors of several states (Byzantium, Sassanid Persia, etc.) 
on the great nobles, despite the ruler’s attempts to limit the power of these 
nobles and to encourage the development of a small peasantry, is a major ex- 
ample of this kind. 

The same applies to the relations of the rulers to the bureaucracy and the 
various religious groups. In most of these countries, these groups attempted and 
often, although not always, succeeded in attaining relative prominence and in 
controlling the Emperor, influencing his policies according to their interests, and 
in obviating the Emperor’s attempts to control them. It is true that this influ- 
ence was exerted through the political channels and institutions of “autocratic 
despotism,” court cliques, bureaucracy, etc. But this does not mean that this 
influence was not real or significant from the point of view of the political sys- 
tem. The bureaucracy or the military and religious groups were not always 
easily controlled by the despotic ruler, and they may sometimes have become 
the real rulers in the society. 

It is perhaps this problem that is of the greatest importance for the proper 
evaluation of Wittfogel’s thesis. Although he recognizes that there may arise 
various tensions and conflicts between the king(s) and the bureaucracies, and 
that the kings often employ special types of persons—such as eunuchs—to con- 
trol the bureaucracy, these are seen by him as relatively minor conflicts. Ulti- 
mately the monolithic structure of despotic rules prevails. But it seems to me 
that it would be much more fruitful to view the political scene and developments 
that take place in these societies as a continuous struggle between the kings and 
the bureaucracy—a struggle which does not deal only with details and personal 
benefits but which extends also to matters of basic orientations and policies. The 
Confucian scholars and literati in China developed specific political orientations 
—cultural, “peaceful” orientations which praised, as it were, some political 
passivity, which were often opposed to the more active and militant policies of 
many rulers. And the kings very often tried to find support among Buddhist 
and Taoist groups as against the Confucian scholars. True, there usually de- 
veloped some modus vivendi between the rulers and the Confucianists, but 
although individual bureaucrats were often beheaded and expelled by the rulers, 
the general political orientations of the literati were but rarely totally obliterated. 
Similarly, in the Byzantine Empire the civil bureaucracy of the capital, in the 
crucial period of the late tenth and early eleventh centuries, opposed the mili- 
tary-aristocratic rulers who had seized the throne. In general, it has often 
happened that the rulers, who at certain stages of development of their empires 
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had created or encouraged the bureaucracy as a tool of their policy, have found 
themselves opposed by it, thwarted by the bureaucracy’s vested interests and 
by their own needs to find adequate manpower for the implementation of their 
policies. The development of pseudo-feudal elements and of wide practice of 
tax-farming in the later caliphate are instances of this. 

A special problem within this general context is the problem of the relations 
between the gentry and the bureaucracy in China—the whole famous Eberhard- 
Wittfogel controversy. Although Wittfogel does successfully show that political 
and bureaucratic positions may have been a very important autonomous and 
independent factor of status and power, he does not deal squarely with problems 
implied by Eberhard’s analysis of the continuity of gentry families throughout 
dynastic changes, their strong position in the social structure, and the conse- 
quent dependence of the rulers on such families, or at least on such a system 
of families. While it is true that the gentry acted largely within the framework 
of centralized despotic political institutions, it is also true that these institutions 
were greatly dependent on the gentry. 

And it quite often may happen in many of these snsletien that the rulers, 
in order to implement their policies within the limits of their own value-orienta- 
tion, become more and more dependent on some forces which were opposed 
to them. In many cases the emperors who may have encouraged the develop- 
ment of some urban political and economic centers, and of independent bu- 
reaucracies, may have, for political and economic reasons alike, become more 
and more dependent on landed aristocracy and gentry, or on conservative 
religious groups. In many cases the bureaucracy itself may become to some 
extent ‘“aristocratized” and may greatly limit the political working-scope of 
the emperors. 

Closely connected with this is another point which we shall only touch on 
briefly here, as it will be dealt with to a somewhat greater extent later. Wittfogel 
does not greatly concern himself with the problem of different types of goals of 
the rulers and their influence on the political process of these societies. To him 
their main goal is to rule, to exploit. Yet there are many differences in such goals 
—they may be cultural, military, economic, ete.—and each type of goal necessi- 
tates the mobilization of different resources and support, and may make the 
rulers dependent on different groups. Thus the whole assumption of the ultimate 
monolithic structure of the ruling class of Oriental despotism is open to severe 
criticism, and can at most serve as a sort of limiting-case hypothesis, not as 
an assumption which holds for all such societies at all times. All this does not 
mean, of course, that there could not be periods or societies in which the despotic 
ruler might be predominant over the bureaucracy and other social groups. 
But the main analytical problem here seems to be that of the different de- 
grees of the ruler’s predominance or of that of other groups; and there is the 
further problem of how such predominance influences the institutional setting 
of the Oriental society. It is not a question of yes or no but of the degree of 
the relative predominance of each element. 

The same basic criticism can be applied to Wittfogel’s analysis of the proc- 
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esses of social and political changes in these societies. It is true that none of 
these changes have brought about a Western political and industrial system. 
But this does not mean that these changes were meaningless from the point of 
view of the social systems analyzed. Is it not feasible that many changes in 
the relative positions of different groups within the political institutions and 
bureaucracy have often reflected more basic social changes in the social structure 
or composition and relative strength of various groups? 

Let us give only a few examples. One such example has already been given— 
the continuous struggle between the kings and the small peasantry on the one 
hand and landed nobility on the other hand. Another example can be given 
from the history of the Buddhist church and the struggles between the various 
religious groups in China.‘ Still another, and a very important one from the 
point of view of the whole analysis, can be found in the history of the caliphate 
—in the transition from the Ommayad to the Abbasid caliphate, in the internal 
story of the Abbasid and also the Fatimid caliphate, in the place occupied by 
religio-political movements and to a smaller extent also by some urban-social- 
religious movements.’ Another example can be taken from Kracke’s work on 
the Sung dynasty, which he has characterized as “Change within Tradition.” 
In this analysis we find a much subtler approach to the extent and possibilities 
of change in Chinese society than in the book reviewed here. Such examples 
could easily be multiplied. Here also the extent to which different groups suc- 
ceeded in influencing the political scene and the degree to which social changes 
are reflected in political institutions differ greatly from case to case. But in 


order to understand the internal political dynamics of these societies and regimes 
it is important to investigate such ‘‘degrees” and the conditions under which 
they occur. 


IV 


To all this Wittfogel may reply that it does not affect his main argument. 
According to him all these conflicts and changes never upset the basic pattern 
of political institutions of these societies, the basic pattern of despotism. None 
of these changes gives rise to a new pattern—a pattern similar to the city state 
or to Western democracies, in which institutionalized political freedom prevails. 
Such an argument, which runs throughout the book, reminds one very much 
of the Marxist argument that no amount of changes effected through social 
legislation, through concentration of economic power and control in the hands 
of the state, etc. are real changes in the “capitalist” system—as none of them 
brings about “socialism” or Communism. This may be true, but to some extent 
it is also meaningless, and it stifles the analysis of internal dynamics of Western 


4 See, for example, A. F. Wright, ‘‘The Economic Role of Buddhism in China,” JAS, 
XVI (May 1957), 408-414, which summarizes the important work of J. Gernet. See also 
Wright’s other works on Chinese Buddhism. 

5 It is interesting to note here that although we can find in the bibliography Wellhausen’s 
‘‘Arab Kingdom,” his celebrated essay on the religious oppositionary groups is missing. No 
mention is made of Lewis’ researches on Ismailism or his general interpretation of Arab 
history or Cahen’s work on Muslim cities. Similar selectivity can sometimes be found in 
bibliographies on other countries and on theoretical topics. 
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democratic societies. In the same vein Wittfogel’s which purports to give a 
full analysis of the dynamics of ‘Oriental-despotic” systems, is not able to 
do so because it imposes on them a single external criterion of comparison— 
that of the development of Western institutions. 

In a way all this may be a matter of definitions. If one defines class activity, 
etc., in a way which is suited only to the West, then obviously one will not find 
such type of activity in other societies. But the problem with such a definition 
is not only whether it is “true” but whether it is meaningful and helpful for 
the detailed analysis of the problems at hand. 

While an analysis of the broad differences between Oriental political systems 
—if we can assume the existence of such a uniform type—and Western ones is 
very worthwhile, it may lose much of its value if the conceptual tools employed 
in it block the understanding of the internal dynamics of the Oriental systems 
themselves. And Wittfogel’s analysis does block such an understanding because 
of its one-sidedness, which obviously cannot do full justice to the various dif- 
ferences between Western and Oriental societies and to all the differences among 
“Oriental” societies. 

This type of comparison with modern conditions and problems can also be 
seen in the analysis of the Oriental despotism as a type of totalitarian system. 
One has a feeling that many of the criteria of analysis (especially in Ch. 5), 
are derived from observations of modern totalitarian systems and transplanted 
to Oriental despotism. While some very interesting insights may be gained in 
this way—especially those ~vhich elaborate the Oriental tradition in Communist 
states—the whole analysis becomes very one-sided. Thus, for instance, Wittfogel 
recognizes the existence of the different pockets of non-interference by the state 
which he calls ‘beggars’ democracy.”” But he does not fully recognize that the 
freedom from state interference was very real in many spheres, and that this 
may have had many repercussions on cultural creativity or social attitudes 
and mores. 

These deficiencies of the work can also be found in the way in which the material 
is presented. The amount of knowledge and scholarship manifest in this book 
is enormous. But although it contains many very stimulating ideas and analyses, 
on the whole this material does not seem to be put to good use. First, examples 
on different points are not always brought from all societies in order to examine 
their relevance for the analysis, but they are rather brought selectively—in so far 
as they can best illustrate a given point. Second, with rare exceptions (and the 
most important single, though only partial, exception is China—the society 
with which Wittfogel is best acquainted) we do not find here complete analyses 
of different societies, the ways in which they function, and the place of the 
political institution in them. Many important differences between societies are 
neglected, and the specific problems of each society are largely lost through the 
imposition of rigid and unitary definitions, which do not always fit the great 
variety of data. This analysis compares, to my mind, very unfavorably with 
Wittfogel’s earlier articles, especially those published in Archiv fiir Sozialwis- 
senschaft and Zeitschrift fiir Sozialforschung. In those papers we could find a 
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much more dynamic and functional approach, which has here been supplanted 


by a more rigid approach. 
V 


The basic weakness of this approach seems to stem from the fact that Witt- 
fogel has retained (perhaps unconsciously), to a very large extent, some version 
of the vulgar Marxist theory of government—with some admixture of Gum- 
plowicz and to a smaller extent Franz Oppenheimer. 

To him the state (or rather the Oriental-despotic state) is based on coercion 
and exploitation and the exercise of terror and force, with an admixture of 
various “opiums” for the people. Exploitation is the main aim of the rulers— 
terror and force their main means. This approach is rooted in some of the ideo- 
logical controversies of the early twentieth century. It is significant that most 
kernels of truth that are to be found in Wittfogel’s general theoretical analysis 
(as distinct from many discussions of details) are refutations of some of these 
ideological assumptions of the early decades of this century. But this approach 
and the old controversies in which it is rooted have long ago been abandoned in 
modern sociological, socio-political, and anthropological developments. Today 
it seems to be accepted that the political institutions are one part of the social 
structure, and that they are necessarily dependent on other institutions for 
their own smooth functioning. They are dependent on them for various material 
resources, for their basic legitimation, and for support for various policies and 
activities. The needs for these various types of support are also related to the 
fact that the political institutions of any society are concerned not only with 
the exercise of naked power but also with the implementation of various col- 
lective goals, and that the holders of political power have somehow to justify 
these goals according to the basic values of the society. They have to mobilize 
support for their various policies and goals, and through such mobilization they 
must also take into some account the interests of at least the more active groups 
in the society. 

The extent to which the political institutions are predominant in the social 
structure greatly varies from one society to another. Even in those societies— 
like the Oriental despotisms—where these institutions are predominant they 
are still dependent on other groups of the society. Their activities cannot be 
maintained without recourse to these other groups. It is only in short-lived 
conquest states that such interdependence is minimal. Rulers of large-scale 
bureaucratic empires, who want to perpetuate their rule, have to implement 
complicated policies which necessarily favor some groups more than others, 
and they must continuously mobilize resources and support from diverse strata. 
It is impossible to understand their activities without taking into account all 
the problems connected with the mobilization of such support, which cannot be 
ensured by coercion and terror alone. 

Because of this, the functioning of the bureaucracy in any of these societies 
cannot be fully understood without its relations to various social groups. The 
functions of the bureaucracy are not only to administer the hydraulic works 
and to mobilize resources for the ruler and for themselves. Even in order to be 
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able to do this, the bureaucracy has to perform various functions for the different 
groups in the society, and to mediate to some extent between such various 
groups. And in such mediation it must sometimes uphold the interests of these 
groups against the wishes and interests of the rulers, or to find some modus 
vivendi between the two, even if this modus vivendi is greatly biased in favor of 
the rulers. 

The simplicist theory of the state which is behind Wittfogel’s analysis is 
paralleled by very deficient sociological theory or assumptions. Although we find 
in the book a catalogue of many social institutions and detailed descriptions of 
some of them (especially of economic institutions), it is very difficult to get any 
feeling for the ways in which these institutions are interrelated and function 
together as parts of one society. The catalogue of the various institutions pre- 
sents them as separate categories interrelated only, as it were, through the com- 
mon suppressior by the state. But this does not explain the way in which these 
institutions and these societies function. Especially deficient are his analyses of 
cultural and religious institutions. 

The rigidity of Wittfogel’s approach is rooted in his ideological concerns and 
preoccupations. Although he has come to combat Marxism, it seems that his 
thinking has been too much rooted in it to enable him to do so effectively. What 
he has done is to substitute for the monolithic and rigid vulgar-Marxist interpre- 
tation another monolithic and rigid interpretation. Although the basic factor is 
different—the state and its hydraulic tasks instead of economic production—the 
rigidity and one-sidedness remain and vitiate, to a large extent, the scientific 
purposes of the analysis. This book is another indication of the fact that intensive 
personal ideological-political concerns and crusading are not the best guides for 
sociological or historical analysis. It may even be doubtful whether such analysis 
—which may lay itself open to obvious and simple criticism—serves even its 
ideological or political functions well. If one wants to write about Communism 
and Stalin, the best way to do it is not necessarily through writing about Oriental 
despotism. Neither Oriental despotism nor modern Communism get their due 
in this way. 
S. N. Ersenstapt 
The Eliezer Kaplan School of Economics and Social Science 
The Hebrew University, Jerusalem 
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Far Eastern Affairs. No. 1. Ed. G. F. Hupson. St. Antony’s Papers, No. 2. 
London: Chatto & Windus, 1957. 145. 12s 6d. (paper) 


The eight miscellaneous papers in this issue of St. Antony’s Papers, written 
mostly by scholars at St. Antony’s College, Oxford, and edited by the Director 
of Far Eastern Studies in this College, are comparable in character and quality 
to the articles in a single issue of any one of a number of distinguished journals 
in the field of international affairs. 

Four of the papers are no more than notes on selected topics; but each con- 
tains interesting new information or interpretations. G. E. Harvey, a former 
I.C.S. Officer with long service in Burma, presents some fascinating comments 
on “the head-hunting Wa States” in the region “at the back of beyond” along 
the Burma-China border. This area has been in the news because of the presence 
of Chinese Nationalist troops there and because of infiltration by the Chinese 
Communists. D. E. Watkins calls attention to the significance of the proposed 
language reforms in China, but he does not consider the political implications 
of these reforms. His notes should be supplemented by extensive materials on 
the same subject out of Communist China, and by numerous more comprehen- 
sive articles in Western journals. 

The other two very brief articles relate to aspects of Far Eastern diplomacy in 
the 1930’s: some behind-the-scenes commentaries on “The Mukden Incident of 
September 18-19, 1931,” with particular reference to the curious behavior of 
Major-General Tatekawa Yoshitsugu, who presumably was sent to Manchuria 
to restrain the Kwantung Army and to prevent an incident; and extracts from 
the diary of General Ugaki, who was Foreign Minister of Japan for a few months 
in 1938 and who took office on the express condition that he would be permitted 
to seek a peaceful settlement of the “China Incident.” Needless to say, his efforts 
were abortive. 

The longest and in some respects the most significant article in this collection, 
written by an Indian scholar who is now a Fellow at St. Antony’s, is a remarkably 
balanced comparison of ‘Economic Planning in India and China.” It helps to 
deflate “‘the popular bogey of China’s superiority in the sphere of economic 
planning and development,” which has been bolstered up by “an obsession with 
China in official circles in India” and which helps to explain “why some poli- 
ticians and economists in India do less than justice to their own approach to 
planning in comparison with that of the Chinese.” After a careful analysis of 
“the important differences of emphasis in the objectives and motivations of 
planning in India and China,” the author concludes “that planning in India 
will produce less spectacular and slower results than planning in China but that 
these will be based upon more solid social foundations and will command more 
widespread acceptance.”’ It is to be hoped that this paper will receive an exten- 
sive circulation, especially in India. 
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Mr. 8. Rose attended the Asian Socialist Conference meetings in Rangoon 
in 1953, and the title of his article suggests that he is primarily concerned with 
these important meetings. In point of fact, however, he offers nothing that is 
new about the sessions in Rangoon, but he does make some very penetrating 
comments on the relation of the Asian Socialist Conference to the Socialist Inter- 
national and on the nature and evolution of Asian Socialist parties. 

In a somewhat confusing article on ‘The Imperial Impact on Backward Coun- 
tries,” G. L. Arnold seems to agree with a standard complaint of spokesmen of 
newly independent countries regarding the “great damage done to their societies 
in the past by the kind of uncontrolled ‘development’ in vogue during the past 
century”; but at the same time he accepts as an “incontrovertible fact that im- 
perialism is the inevitable consequence of failure on the part of a backward 
country to modernize its institutions.” 

After discussing the background of “‘The Sino-Soviet Alliance Treaty of 1945,” 
the editor of this collection of papers reaches the none-too-startling conclusion 
that if Stalin had lived up to the terms of the Treaty, “the history of the Far 
East since 1945 would have been very different from what it has been.” He is not 
at all impressed with the reasons which were later advanced in defense of Franklin 
D. Roosevelt for his willingness to make far-reaching concessions to Russia in 
the Far East without obtaining China’s prior consent. His statement that at 
the time of Russia’s entrance into the Pacific War the Japanese Kwantung 
Army was intact is a surprising inaccuracy. Russian and American troops dis- 
covered in the fall of 1945 that the Kwantung Army was far below its anticipated 
strength. 

Norman D. PALMER 


University of Pennsylvania 


Phi Theta Annual. Papers of the Oriental Languages Honor Society, Uni- 
versity of California. Volume 5, 1954-55. Edited by Auspert E. Dien, 
Heien C. McCuiioves, and Bensamin E. Wauuacker. No date, 85. 
(mimeographed) 


Dedicated to “Professor Leonardi Olschki on the occasion of his seventieth 
birthday,” this volume contains five papers, and brief summaries of twenty-one 
other papers read before the Society in 1954-55. 

Of the papers comprising this volume, the first, ‘From a Chinese Poetry Class- 
room” (pp. 1-21) holds the greatest interest for this reader. Here, following an 
introductory statement by Professor Shih-hsiang Chen, three of his students 
(G. 8. Snyder, William B. Trousdale, Helen C. McCullough) present their trans- 
lations of a dozen quatrains from the standard anthology, the T‘ang-shih san- 
pai-shou [Three Hundred T‘ang Poems], together with explanations of the process 
of discovery of meaning that led to these translations. This displays a method of 
study of Chinese poetry that apparently is exhilarating to both teacher and 
students. Professor Chen conducts his students into the riches of Chinese poetry 
in a manner similar to that employed by some of the best professors of literature 
in China with Chinese students, but here there is the added problem of translat- 
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ing. The product is vastly interesting, if at times startling. For example, the 
familiar line of Meng Hao-jan: “Ch‘u-ch‘u wen t% niao’’ (literally: “All about I 
hear chirping birds,”’) here appears: “I am bird cries.” Surprise, however, gives 
way to sympathetic interest (if not always to capitulation) as one reads the record 
of the train of thought which brought the translator to his English version. Pro- 
fessor Chen has imparted to his students the ability to penetrate Chinese poetry; 
no doubt they realize how fortunate they are in having had such instruction. 

The other four papers deal with a variety of problems, and display admirable 
scholarship. ‘The Dashing-as-Tigers Guard”? by Chauncey Goodrich (pp. 23-44) 
presents some learned speculation about the origins and significance of the term 
hu-pen, associated from early Chou times with royal bodyguard troops. ‘Some 
Notes on the Translation of Japanese Offices and Titles” by Helen C. McCullough 
(pp. 45-59) discusses a perennial problem and advocates solving it through more 
literal (as opposed to strictly functional) translation “through closer study of 
the terms within their Sino-Japanese context.” Her list of thirty-five sample 
translations and her well-reasoned article merit consideration by all who must 
meet this problem. The last two articles are beyond the ken of this reviewer. 
They are: ‘“Sino-Indogermanica: Two Etymologies” by Roy Andrew Miller 
(pp. 61-62), suggesting etymologies linking Chinese and Central Asian words 
for “cat” and “camel’’; and ‘Notes on the Three Myrobalans” by Alex Wayman 
(pp. 63-74), concerning Hindu and Tibetan materia medica, and including tran- 
scriptions and translations of some relevant Tibetan texts. 

The vitality and breadth and high standards of oriental studies at Berkeley 
are well displayed here; it is greatly to be regretted that all other such centers do 
not also make student work of value available for circulation in similar fashion. 

Freperick W. More 


Princeton University 


Proceedings of the Fourth Far-Eastern Prehistory and the Anthropology 
Division of the Eighth Pacific Science Congresses Combined. Part I: 
Prehistory, Archaeology and Physical Anthropology (First Fascicle and 
Second Fascicle: Section I). Ed. H. Ortey Bryer. Diliman, Quezon City: 
National Research Council of the Philippines, University of the Philippines, 
1956. ix, 415 (Fasc. I: 1-217, Fase. II: 1: 219-415). 35 Plates, Figures, Maps. 
n.p. (paper) 

The two fascicles under review give us a first group of anthropological papers 
from the joint Congress held in Manila in 1953. Archaeology and related matters 
are the subject; the papers deal with mainland China (eight papers), Japan (four), 
Formosa (five), and the Philippines (two). Seven other papers on Philippines 
archaeology, together with ones on remaining parts of Southeast Asia and the 
Pacific, are reserved for subsequent fascicles of Part I. Ethnographic and lin- 
guistic papers will appear as Part II, and the unpublished proceedings of the 
Second Far-Eastern Prehistory Congress, dating from 1935, are to be issued as 
Part III, according to the Editor’s Preface. 

The papers are not outdated, on the whole, even though unexpected delay 
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occurred in publishing them. Many of the data are still new, for the scarcity and 
scattering of workers in this field—despite its upsurge of activity during the last 
dozen years—prevents news from spreading far rapidly. The interpretive dis- 
cussions vary in quality and some have little appeal; but the fresh data are to be 
welcomed as always. Apart from altogether new data, some information appears 
here in English for the first time. 

Among new things, for example, is von Koenigswald’s description of Pleistocene 
mammals found in the Philippines (Stegodon, rhinoceros, elephant, and ante- 
lope), confirming the assumption of a Quaternary land bridge to the Asian con- 
tinent, especially by way of Indonesia (pp. 339-369) ; the mention of crude stone 
tools associated with certain fossil finds (p. 60) revives the expectation of finding 
human remains comparable to Java Man. Also new, though much later in time, 
is Tsuboi’s succinct report on a Neolithic site explored during World War II in 
southern Formosa, which provided a two-level sequence of pottery and ground 
stone tools; in the lower level, a plain red ware and a red-brown ware painted with 
linear designs in red occurred together; in the upper level were found a rather 
fine black pottery and a coarse brown ware (pp. 277-302). Though resemblances 
to the Chinese mainland Neolithic cultures are considered, dating is uncertain 
and typological similarity is too vague to be sure the Formosan material is equally 
old. As concerns the mainland, F. 8. Drake in two articles summarizes Neolithic 
and later assemblages from the Hongkong and Hoifung region (pp. 125—130) 
and illustrates Lung-shan type black pottery from the site of Hung-chia-lou, 
near Chi-nan in Shantung Province (pp. 133-178). 

Three of the four papers on Japan deal with aspects of the protohistoric Yayoi 
culture, assembling data that are available but scattered through Japanese ar- 
chaeological publications. Interestingly, the Yayoi trait of jar burial, common 
in north Kyushu, the chronology of which is treated lucidly by Mori (pp. 225- 
245), was revealed also to occur in Formosa and the Philippines in papers given 
at this Congress. 

Recent information from Communist China is lacking, but Li Chi, in one useful 
article, summarizes the classes of pottery (grey, red, glazed, black, and white, 
in decreasing order of frequency) recovered in great quantity from his earlier 
excavations at Hsiao-t‘un site, reviewing also the stratigraphic and typological 
evidence for recognizing two successive assemblages: pre-Yin and Yin. In another 
paper he illustrates two Yin sculptured human figures and several bone carvings 
of the same period from Hsiao-t‘un. Three other papers attempt to analyze the 
sequence of North Chinese prehistoric cultures, using the red (or ‘“painted”’) 
wares, the black ware and the grey ware; but, since they lump together as a unit 
all “painted pottery,” for example, they rather oversimplify a complex situation 
and turn out to be rather insipid contributions. 

RicHarp K. BEARDSLEY 


University of Michigan 


Ancient and Oriental Music. Ed. Econ Wetuesz. Volume I of The New 
Oxford History of Music. London: Oxford University Press, 1957. xxiii, 
477. Music examples, Bibliography. $9.50. 
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The publication of this work is a major event to both the musicologist and the 
orientalist. It is a collection of essays by leading specialists demonstrating the 
fruitful results of co-operation between the fields of oriental studies and musi- 
cology. The scholarly quality of every essay in the book indicates the progress 
that has been made in this rather new field during the two decades since the 
publication of the second edition of the Ozford History of Music, which this set 
will replace. 

While most topics are fairly limited in scope, it is interesting to note that the 
essential type of task involved for each topic can sometimes be quite different. 
In “Primitive Music,” we see that the main problem lies in the interpretation of 
data collected by field workers; in ‘The Music of Ancient Mesopotamia,” ‘“The 
Music of Ancient Egypt,’ and “Roman Music,” the authors deal mainly with 
archaeological relics; “Music in the Bible” calls for a sorting out of relevant ma- 
terial from a body of nonmusical literature; for “Ancient Greek Music,” ‘The 
Music of India,” and ‘The Music of Islam,” the authors have had to decipher 
the technical terminology in ancient musical treatises; for “The Music of Post- 
Biblical Judaism,” there is a good deal of actual music to be studied. It is small 
wonder, then, that in handling such a topic as ““The Music of Far Eastern Asia,” 
Mr. Laurence Picken has been given probably the most difficult job in the entire 
book. Much progress has been made in the study of various aspects of Chinese 
music, let alone the music of the entire Far East. To deal with this topic, one has 
to cope with each of the disciplines described above. Yet Mr. Picken has done an 
admirable job. He has not only given us a comprehensive and up-to-date survey 
with his own original contributions, but he has done the impossible task of com- 
pressing all into two chapters. 

The two chapters are entitled (1) ‘China,’ (2) “Other Countries” (Mongolia, 
Chinese Turkestan, Tibet, Korea, Japan, Miao, Lo-lo and Min-chia, Nagas, 
Annam, Cambodia, Siam, Burma, Java, Sumatra and Nias, Bali, and other 
islands of the archipelago). There is much emphasis upon the over-all musical 
picture of the Far East. The section “Prehistory and Ethnology of the Far East” 
and the concluding section “Cultural Interrelations” are very enlightening and 
helpful as they take the reader through the seemingly unrelated data and short 
accounts of the musical characteristics of different areas. On the more specific 
topic, ‘‘China,’’ Mr. Picken begins with ‘“The Place of Music in Chinese Civiliza- 
tion’ and a discussion of instruments. The main body of the chapter deals with 
“History of Theory and Notation,” and “‘History of the Music.” Here, the author 
explains in lucid terms some very complicated problems in the history of Chinese 
music, such as the nomenclature of the modes. He has also utilized important 
musical sources which are little known to the Western world. This section is 
followed by briefer comments on heterophony, structure of Chinese instrumental 
music, “A T’z‘u Melody” (actually a stereotyped method of chanting poetry), 
opera, folksong, Buddhist, and Taoist music. 

On. some points I wish to disagree with the author. Mr. Picken calis the nota- 
tion in the manuscript found in the Caves of Tun-huang a tonal notation. But 
as early as 1937, Hayashi Kenz6* had made a thorough study of the entire set of 
twenty-five pieces in the codex showing that the symbols are a tablature for the 
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four-stringed p‘i-pa, indicating the string and fret positions on the fingerboard. 
Striking comparisons can be made with the tablature for the gagaku biwa still 
used in Japan today as well as with the tenth-century manuscript, Gogenfu’, 
now kept in Japan. There is also a twelfth-century book on the biwa, Sango 
yoroku’, written with this notation, in which detailed directions on the various 
methods of tuning the strings are given. It is true that the symbols could have 
had fixed tonal meanings if used for the mouth organ, as is done in Japan today. 
But very recently, in another part of the Tun-huang Codex at the Bibliothéque 
Nationale in Paris, a new fragment has been found which has the names of the 
digits, each written next to a group of symbols using the same fret. No further 
argument is needed. Mr, Picken suggests the possible relationship between this 
notation and the popular notation used in the twelfth century in China, notably 
in the collection of songs by Chiang K‘uei*. Here, however, the Sung-dynasty 
works, Tz‘u-yiian® and Shih-lin kuang-chi’, indicate that these symbols have 
definite intervallic relationships. Should there be any historical connection be- 
tween the two sets of symbols, it is more important for the transcriber of these 
two separate musical works to know that they are two notational systems based 
upon quite different principles. 

On the other hand, I have only high praise for Mr. Picken’s study on the formal 
details of zither music taken from Ming, Ch‘ing, and present-day sources, all 
of which are abundantly illustrated. In the past, too little work of this kind has 
been done. Mr. Picken has also introduced to the reader specimens of music 
from the Sung dynasty, a very interesting period in the Chinese musical history. 
This is the period that has left us several treatises on classical as well as popular 
music, most of which have yet hardly been touched by Western scholars. To 
Mr. Picken’s examples should be added two pieces of music recently discovered 
in the Sung encyclopedia, Shih-lin kuang-chi, one of which is in the popular nota- 
tion and the other, in zither tablature. A tentative transcription of these has 
been made by the reviewer. As examples of Chinese theatrical music, Mr. Picken 
quotes examples given by Soulié de Morant and Gailhard, but rightly expresses 
doubts about their claim that these musical examples may be dated back to the 
T‘ang and Sung periods. Such tunes as Hsiao-fang-niu’ (p. 107) or Erh-huang 
yiian-pan’ (p. 113) can be admitted only as examples of theatrical music very 
much alive in China today. 

As a few minor details, I would like to point out that in the discussion on the 
tones of the Chinese language (p. 113), the musical equivalents of the four tones 
quoted by Mr. Picken are those of modern Mandarin. They should not be equated 
with the four ancient tones, level, rising, falling, entering. Ch‘ien Yiieh-chih’, 
the man who devised the notorious scale of 360 notes, lived in the fifth century, 
not the sixth century. On p. 124, if the musical example is for a fiddle, the name 
should be hwuchyn’ (hu-ch‘in), not yuehchyn* (ytieh-ch‘in). Finally, while no one 
is more delighted than this reviewer to see the author’s use of the Romatzyh 
system of spelling Chinese words, a few corrections in the spelling of some musical 
terms at least, should be made: yueh! for yoh (p. 90), yingguu™ for ingguu (p. 92), 
and tzeh" for tseh (p. 113). If the reviewer seems to be rather disputatious on some 
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points, it is only due to her enthusiasm in seeing the publication of this work. 
At long last here is a major work on Chinese music with enough interesting topics 
which are worth arguing about. 

Rutan Cuao PIAn 


Harvard-Yenching Institute 


Personal Character and Cultural Milieu. Ed. Doveias G. Harine. Syra- 
cuse: Syracuse University Press, 3rd rev. ed., 1956. xi, 834. Bibliography, 
Illustrations. $7.50. 


Dr. Haring’s useful anthology of articles concerned with the interrelations 
between individual character and the cultural environment which moulds it 
(or modifies it, or constrains it, or is significantly congruent with it) appears now 
in a third revised and enlarged edition. The addition of new material and the 
exclusion of some of the earlier articles has not altered the book’s general char- 
acter. It could still be called, with more pedantic accuracy, “The contribution 
of American anthropologists to the study of personality and culture in non- 
Western societies.” There is indeed something of the closed shop about the 
book. Dr. Haring very properly decides to avoid using articles already reprinted 
in similar anthologies, and he limits himself to American authors (Geoffrey Gorer 
being for this purpose an honorary American) to enhance the book’s value to 
foreign readers. But surely an attack on the problems of personality and culture 
could better be mounted with more guns than anthropologists alone can bring to 
bear. Why, for instance, no Riesman, no Parsons, no Merton, no Fromm? North 
America’s Indians are the subject of numerous articles, but apart from a pleas- 
antly excoriating article by Weston LaBarre attacking the unfunctional nature 
of the “cynosureship” attributed to the American glamour girl, little attention 
is paid to its—surely equally interesting—white invaders. 

But thoughts of what we might have had does not preclude gratitude for what 
we have got. The book begins with a short series of articles on the anthropologist’s 
aims and techniques, in particular his methods of approach to the analysis of 
personal character. New additions in this section include an account by the 
editor of the special problems, and the special advantages and pleasures, of work- 
ing among literate people (in this case in Amami Oshima, Japan) and a practical 
and well-illustrated article by Margaret Mead on the use of photography in 
field research. 

The second part makes up the body of the book. The articles, culled from a 
variety of none too easily accessible journals, range widely. Some, like Kardiner’s 
outline of his concept of basic personality, Ruth Benedict’s article on the cultural 
relativity of ‘abnormality,’ Kluckhohn’s account of the influence of psychiatry 
on anthropology in the United States, or Sapir’s or Bateson’s explorations of the 
implications of a behaviourist methodology (the last three new to this edition) 
are concerned primarily with the general theoretical problems of defining culture 
and character and explaining their interrelations. At the other end of the scale, 
articles such as those of Ronald L. Olsen on child training in Tlingit society, of 
Edward and Margaret Norbeck on child training in a Japanese fishing village, 
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or of O. F. Raum on the education of children among the Chaga of East Africa 
(all new to this edition) are mainly concerned to present ethnographic data with- 
out detailed elaboration of the implications for theory. In between are the articles 
which pursue a particular hypothesis with illustrations from one or from many 
societies. These include new additions by Erik Hamburger Erikson on “Child- 
hood and Tradition in Two American Tribes,” Geoffrey Gorer on the role of the 
police in forming English character, Weston LaBarre on admired personality 
types, and Benjamin D. Paul on the way mental disorder is accommodated by 
the regulating mechanisms of Guatemalan society. 

In the ethnographic material presented Asia is patchily represented. From 
earlier editions survive Jane Belo’s analysis of the equable Balinese and the 
cultural patterns which keep ‘them in such good temper, and Hu Hsien-chin’s 
excellent analysis of the difference in Chinese society between lien, the ‘face”’ 
of probity, and mien-tzu, the “face” of influence and positive prestige (which 
shows, incidentally, by its illustration of the way in which the sanctions of lien- 
maintenance are internalised, that the distinction between shame and guilt is 
by no means as clear-cut as is often supposed). 

Japan is well covered, however; not surprisingly since Japan was the prime 
wartime study of those anthropologists concerned with the delineation of ‘‘na- 
tional” characters, basic elements of personality shared by the inhabitants of 
particular cultural groups. Two new articles present the results of postwar re- 
searches designed to investigate whether the patterns of child-training which 
were so often invoked as causal explanations of Japanese national character are 
in fact universal, or even common, in Japan. Edward and Margaret Norbeck, in 
their vivid account of child training in an Inland Sea fishing community, report 
some of the features familiar to the wartime theorists—the easy indulgence of 
young children, sharp distinctions between the sexes, the boy’s temper tantrums 
and the like, but not an obsessional rigidity about toilet training, the strict neu- 
rotic taboos about treading on cracks between floor mats, nor indeed most of the 
things which were supposed to make most of Japanese childhood so tensely 
insecure. Their main emphasis is on the way a sense of “self-respect and family 
respect” is developed—later in childhood—as the chief guiding force over be- 
haviour. 

The other article, Betty B. Lanham’s “Aspects of Child Care in Japan,” is 
a preliminary analysis of questionnaire answers by parents in a small town in 
Wakayama. She concludes that “forms of child training vary so greatly that any 
attempt to generalize about adult behavior on this basis is open to question.” 

This volume marks, indeed, the final eclipse of the “diaper school’’ of national 
character. It could still be argued that Miss Lanham’s questionnaire answers do 
not prove that different and uniform patterns of child training did not prevail 
a generation ago, but it is significant that Geoffrey Gorer, who contributed one 
of the most complete ‘‘scatological” interpretations of Japanese character to 
earlier editions, is now represented by an article attributing a major role in the 
formation of the modern English character to such an un-Freudian process as the 
influence of Sir Robert Peel’s police force. The editor too, in his latest thoughts 
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on Japanese character, concludes from the apparent change in Japanese attitudes 
since the war and from his experiences on Amami Oshima in 1952 that perhaps 
several centuries of police coercion outweigh infant training as a factor moulding 
national character. (Amami is his ‘‘control group’”’ which supports the thesis by 
exhibiting an unstrained and happy geniality attributed to its relative freedom 
from Tokugawa sumptuary control. But was it in fact much freer than other 
large tracts of Tozama Japan?) Is the diaper school to be followed by a police 
school? Though no more likely to have the last word than any other single-cause 
“explanation” of national character (and, in all fairness, neither of these authors 
would claim that it might) it at least is more plausible, if more prosaic, than its 
immediate predecessor. 

Not the least useful part of the book is the excellent bibliography of books and 
articles relevant to the field. The book gains greatly, too, from the editor’s intro- 
ductory notes to each author, placing each article in the context of previous 
discussions and setting signposts for the reader who wishes to pick his way most 
usefully through the alphabetical-by-author arrangement of the book. 

R. P. Dore 
The University of British Columbia 


Economic Development: Theory, History, Policy. By Grratp M. Mrrer 
and Rosert E. Bautpwin. New York: John Wiley and Sons, 1957, xix, 588. 
Tables, Charts, Bibliography, Index. $8.50. 


An author who would write the ideal text in the field of economic development 
requires a nice combination of the tools and knowledge of the economist, his- 
torian, sociologist, anthropologist, political scientist, engineer, statistician, and 
area specialist. Arthur Lewis has probably come closest to achieving this august 
combination in his Theory of Economic Growth, as far as a single-authored work is 
concerned. One solution to the problem is, of course, to assemble a large team of 
co-authors, each specialized in one of the relevant fields. Williamson and Buttrick 
tried this approach a few years ago, with not entirely happy results. The gains 
and losses are fairly obvious: added breadth and competence, on the one hand; 
loss of cohesion and consistency, on the other. 

In many respects, two authors provide a more promising solution than either 
one or many. Where they work well together, the result can be both broader and 
more widely informed than that of a single author, more integrated than that of 
several authors. However general the formula may be, this is precisely the happy 
result achieved in the Meier-Baldwin book. The reviewer has no hesitation in 
calling it the best of the eight or ten economic development texts, or near-texts, 
yet to appear. 

The book is divided into four parts: the first two dealing, respectively, with 
“theories of economic development” and the “historical outlines of develop- 
ment”; the last two parts primarily with the “policy” problems of “accelerating 
development in poor countries” and “maintaining development in rich (i.e., 
developed) countries.” In the first part, the main growth models from Smith 
and Ricardo, through Marx, Marshall, Schumpeter, and the post-Keynesians, 
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are presented lucidly and accurately. In Part Two, a fairly detailed account of 
British economic development is used to illustrate the effects of most of the 
independent variables in the theoretical growth models of Part One: capital 
formation; technological change; enterprise and innovation; population change; 
and international trade and investment. 

Part Three begins with a discussion of the principal characteristics of under- 
developed economies. Against this background, the “policy” issues—or, several 
of them, at least—of accelerating development are then considered, including 
the problems of investment criteria, public versus state enterprise, the role of 
social services in development planning, monetary and fiscal policy, commercial 
policy and foreign assistance. If the discussion of these issues is eclectic and fa- 
miliar, it nonetheless possesses the considerable advantages of clarity of exposi- 
tion and a successful marrying of generalization (theory) and empirical illustra- 
tion. 

In all of the discussion in Part Three, the authors’ aim is expository rather than 
hortatory. They are not concerned with taking a single position and defending it. 
They are not, for example, bent on justifying “free enterprise” or ‘“‘planned”’ 
growth. They try, instead, to outline several positions on each of the issues, and 
to suggest their strengths and weaknesses. If, consequently, Meier and Baldwin 
do not arrive at “conclusions,” they do at least offer sound judgments. In dis- 
cussing the “‘correct”’ criterion for investment allocation, for example, they point 
out that each of the various and conflicting investment rules that are usually 
offered in the literature can be justified by some assumptions concerning program 
objectives and prevailing circumstances. In practice, of course, the problem of 
choosing a “correct”’ criterion is the problem of choosing an “appropriate” one: 
that is, one appropriate to the prevailing circumstances and to the explicit ob- 
jectives which the program is trying to achieve. This is the burden of their dis- 
cussion, and it probably has as much relevance as a reminder to the advanced 
student as it has as an eye-opener to the beginner. 

In Part Four, the authors take up the problems of maintaining growth in de- 
veloped countries. As in the discussion of underdeveloped countries, (Part Three), 
they start out with a taxonomic model of the rich countries: their main economic 
characteristics and how they operate. Against this background, they are con- 
cerned with some of the policy issues involved in sustaining growth. They are 
particularly concerned with emphasizing Smithies’ point that the problem of 
maintaining growth in a developed country to a considerable extent may be a 
problem of choosing between growth and other competing goals, e.g., price sta- 
bility, full employment, more equal income distribution, etc. Having identified 
generally and roughly the requirements for maintaining growth in the rich 
countries, i.e., in terms of technological progress, capital accumulation, resource 
flexibility, and population growth, their account of the policy issues involved is 
largely an account of the various politico-economic prescriptions for fulfilling 
these requirements: from Hayek and Robbins on the “effective-competition” 
Right, to Lange and Lerner on the “state-planning” Left, with three other 
stations identified along the route. Here, again, they are not concerned with 
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defending a single solution but with presenting and appraising several, and this 
they do candidly and competently. Moreover, in relating—both analytically and 
policywise—the problems of growth in developed and underdeveloped countries, 
Meier and Baldwin make a useful contribution pedagogically. Too often the two 
have been dealt with quite separately, with growth problems in rich countries 
considered, if at all, in courses on fiscal policy or employment theory unrelated 
to growth problems in underdeveloped areas. The separation has contributed 
neither to a better understanding of, nor a disposition to evolve, more “general” 
growth theory. 

To cite some shortcomings in a work as good as this one is perhaps to cavil. 
But for those who believe, like the reviewer, that a review without criticism is 
like chicken without curry, a few venial sins can be noted. In the book’s dis- 
cussion of growth theories, for example, there is, surprisingly, no reference to 
Haavelmo. One would have expected at least some mention of his ideas about 
the cumulative effect of random shocks in explaining differing income levels in 
different countries, as well as the attempt in his Theory of Economic Revolution 
to bring in technological change as a dependent variable in growth models. In 
Part Two, one wonders about the detailed treatment of British development 
history. From the standpoint of both theory and policy, it would seem that 
either more detail on the Soviet Union, Japan, or the United States, or a com- 
parative treatment of the four cases, would have been more appropriate. And 
on the underdeveloped areas, students of the Asian area will find a number of 
things to criticize. Treatment of the development plans and problems of India, 
Pakistan, and Burma, for example, is cursory. A review of their growth ex- 
periences in the past five years—from the standpoint of growth rates, capital 
coefficients, investment allocation, and other relevant issues—would have been 
appropriate, as, I believe, would some mention of the Sino-Indian economic ‘“‘com- 
petition,” in the Meier-Baldwin discussion of “policy” issues. 

But these are relatively minor points. As a general economic development 
text, the book is excellent. For courses on economic development, I would recom- 
mend it above the others I have seen. For courses in Asian regional studies, it 
should also have use as a reference work and as a source of theory and data 
to give perspective to the consideration of current economic growth problems. 

CuaARLEs Wo tr, Jr. 


The RAND Corporation 


The Great Siberian Migration. Government and Peasant in Resettle- 
ment from Emancipation to the First World War. By Donautp W. 
TREADGOLD. Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1957, xiii, 278, Maps, 
Bibliography, Illustrations, Index. $5.00. 


The Soviet Far East. A Survey of its Physical and Economic Geography. 
By Ericu Turev. New York, Frederick A. Praeger, 1957. 388. Maps, Dia- 
grams. $8.00. 


These two works, one historical and the other geographical, are each note- 
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worthy treatments of Russia in Asia. The first describes the origin, nature, and 
effects of the great wave of settlers which crossed the Urals after the emancipa- 
tion of the serfs in 1861. Beginning with a cogent comparison of Russian and 
American frontier settlement, and a brief outline of earlier Russian eastward 
movements, the author then analyzes the chronic depression into which Russian 
agriculture settled in the 1870’s, and the emigration which became the peasant’s 
only recourse. Though at first forbidden, the movement proceeded in spite of all 
restraint; later it was grudgingly permitted, and finally wholeheartedly en- 
couraged by officials such as Prime Minister Stolypin, who proved to be more 
in tune with peasant desires and national needs than the theorists of the left 
intelligentsia. In all, nearly 4,000,000 Russian migrants settled in Asiatic Russia 
at the movement’s height, between 1890 and 1910. Far from being merely a vast 
prison house, Siberia was thus also a land where millions achieved a better life 
than in European Russia. 

It would seem, however, that the author has relied somewhat too heavily on 
official reports and sources such as the excellent though undoubtedly optimistic 
Aziatskaia Rossiia. The sharp drop in the numbers of migrants and land scouts 
(758,000 in the peak year of 1908, and as few as 226,000 in 1911), the large num- 
bers who each year recrossed the Urals, ruined, after failing to make a go of it 
in the new land (121,000 in 1908, and 64,000 in 1911, for example), the reduction 
in the size of the holdings of the earlier settlers to accomodate newcomers, the 
official contemplation of similar reduction in the Cossack holdings, and the pro- 
gressive diminution of the lands of the Kazakhs would all seem to indicate that 
the colonization era was nearly over. To cite the Soviet endeavor in the 1950’s 
to settle some 30,000,000 hectares of “‘virginal” and undoubtedly marginal land 
in West Siberia and present-day Kazakhstan (p. 161) is hardly proof of abun- 
dance of land reserves earlier, because of the vastly different agricultural tech- 
niques and equipment now available. 

Likewise, official statistics cited to show that the lot of the Kazakhs had 
actually improved after their forced settlement following the seizure of their 
pastures can be matched by far more evidence to the contrary. 

However, these questions, as well as some others to which the author could of 
necessity devote little attention in the present work, merely indicate that there 
still remains much which can be elucidated with regard to this interesting period 
in Siberian history. Technically excellent, carefully documented, and with an 
abundant bibliography, this book will be an indispensable aid in such research. 

The Soviet Far East, originally published in 1953 as Sowjet-Fernost: Eine landes- 
und wirtschaftskundliche Uebersicht by the Osteuropa-Institut of Munich, and 
now brought up to date, is the first work in a Western language to be devoted 
exclusively to the geography of the desolate expanse—half as large as the United 
States—-between Lake Baikal and the Pacific. Relatively unaffected by the great 
pre-World War I migration to Siberia because of its remoteness, forbidding cli- 
mate and tortuous terrain, the region had a total population in 1911 of 1,622,000, 
but today it has become an economic and strategic base for Soviet power in the 
Far East, with inhabitants totalling over 7,000,000. The geographic background 
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of this development and the region’s possibilities for the future are here effectively 
portrayed. 

The book is divided into two sections, the first dealing with general aspects 
of physical background, population, economics, and communications, and the 
second consisting of detailed studies of individual regions. The description of 
the region of ‘‘permafrost’’ or permanently frozen sub-soil, and the unusual pr%b- 
lems of road and railroad building and house construction, mining and water 
supply which it imposes is particularly interesting. The possibilities for agri- 
culture and stock raising, in spite of intensive efforts, are shown to be limited. 
The population has far outrun its food supply, but the lack can now be made up 
by imports from Manchuria. As with Alaska and northern Canada, however, 
the real future of the Soviet Far East seems to lie in the exploitation of its abun- 
dant natural resources. Mining, lumbering and fisheries have been widely de- 
veloped, but obviously the surface has barely been scratched. Water power and 
coal have a great future as energy resources, and a drive for greater industrial 
self-sufficiency is well advanced. Communications offer the greatest difficulty, 
but the Baikal-Amur railroad (BAM) will open up the country north of the 
older Trans-Siberian line, just as airlines and sea and river transport have already 
opened up other areas. In all, the development of this region is one of the greatest 
triumphs of man over nature in our time, though the reader may well keep in 
mind the toil of the thousands of forced laborers and unwilling recruits, rather 
than of free colonists, which has been and doubtless will continue to be employed 
to make the triumph possible. 

The book is well-arranged, and the subject is presented in an interesting 
manner. The bibliography comprises nearly 250 items, chiefly Russian sources. 
Footnotes are rare, however, and one might well wish for documentation on cer- 
tain interesting details, such as the fact that a dam was built connecting Sakhalin 
with the mainland in 1952 (p. 18). The historical background, necessarily very 
brief, includes the over-simplification that the main reason for the Russian march 
to the Pacific was “an instinctive desire” to reach the sea (pp. 19, 212); the de- 
sire for furs is a more tenable reason. ; 

The quality of the translation seems on the whole good, but unfortunately a 
great many errors in place names occur. Some of these are German forms which 
have been carried over from the original edition with little or no change (e.g., 
Chukchen instead of Chukchi peninsula, Ussuriland, Buryato instead of Buriat- 
Mongol Republic, and, on one of the otherwise excellent maps, ““Mandshuria”’ 
[p. 165]). The greatest number, however, result from faulty transliteration of 
Russian names from the German forms instead of the original Russian (thus, 
Savod instead of Zavod, Sabaikalsky instead of Zabaikalsky, Paramuzhir instead 
of Paramushir, etc.). There are also incorrect renditions of ethnic names (Ainos, 
Eskimoes, Itelmes, Eveni, Chukches, Latts, etc.) and inconsistencies (Ghengis 
Khan and Genghis Khan both appear on p. 121). On p. 123, “Great Russians” 
in the original edition appears as ‘“White Russians”; and a footnote compounds 
the error with the explanation: “Russians of Mongolian and ‘Turkish origin.” 
Annoying to the specialist, and misleading +o the uninitiated, these errors are 
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particularly unfortunate in that they could have been avoided by careful proof- 
reading and consultation of a gazeteer and encyclopedia. They mar what is other- 
wise an informative and useful book. 

Ricuarp A. Pierce 


Berkeley 


Russland und der Messianismus des Orients. By EMANUEL SARKISYANZ. 
Tiibingen: J. C. B. Mohr (Paul Siebeck), 1955. xii, 419. DM 26.00. 


Professor E. Sarkisyanz’s study of “Russia and the Messiahship of the Orient”’ 
is an extraordinary work, unusual and at the same time almost overwhelming in 
content, strange in method, sweeping and unorthodox in its conclusions. It con- 
sists of two parts, Russische Weltanschauungen and Kommunismus und orienta- 
lische Staatsideale, the first being subdivided into sixteen and the second into 
fifteen chapters. The section on Russia starts with chapters on “ ‘Integralismus’ 
der russischen Weltanschauungen und semitheokratisch-ontologische ‘Ganzheit- 
lichkeit’ als russisches Geistesideal,”’ ““Die Revolutionsideologien der russischen 
Intelligenz als pragmatische Sozialgnosis und Sozialsoteriologien,” and ‘Das 
altrussische Volksideal der Prawda und seine Auflésung”’; proceeds to such topics 
as “Die Vorstellung vom verborgenen wahren Kaiser und der verborgenen recht- 
gliubigen Stadt KiteZ als Hintergrund der russischen Revolution,” “‘Russischer 
Chiliasmus als Ausgangsatmosphiare des Bolschewismus,”’ or “Die Sobornost- 
Idee der russischen Orthodoxie: Einheit alles Lebens, Prinzip der kollektiven 
Erlésung beziehungsweise Verdammnis und die russische Revolution’’; and con- 
cludes with a discussion of ‘Der universalistische Anspruch des russischen Mes- 
sianismus” and the “‘Hintergriinde von Russlands Wendung zu Asien im russis- 
chen Denken der Vergangenheit.’’ The part on Asia deals with Islam, Hinduism, 
and Buddhism, with special attention devoted to Lamaism. Its subjects range 
from ‘‘Erlésungsstreben, Erlésung durch unbeschrankte Autoritét von Menschen 
(Imamat), Charisma des Leidens, chiliastisch gedachte Verkirchlichung des 
Staates in der Zwélfer-Schia und soziale Revolution,” to “Javanischer Chiliasmus 
als ideologischer Hintergrund der indonesischen Revolution” and “Lamaistischer 
Messianismus und seine politischen Wirkungen.” 

These and other impressive chapter headings—which in fairness to the author 
should be left in their original German—cover a tremendous wealth and variety 
of material. Professor Sarkisyanz considers in a fluent and pungent manner 
huge religious movements, such as that of the Old Believers, the decay of the 
tsarist regime in Russia, or modern poets, e.g., Esenin and Kliuev. He readily 
discusses many centuries of Burmese history as well as the latest changes in the 
Soviet propaganda in Asia. He switches with complete ease from philosophy to 
politics and from literature to religion. Very numerous and valuable notes but- 
tress and often expand arguments in the text, making this large book even more 
closely and fully packed with all kinds of information. Yet no impression of super- 
ficiality results. This can be attributed to the remarkable learning of the author 
and, perhaps even more, to the fact that he has apparently thought through his 
themes and even, in a sense, lived through them, writing as he does with power, 
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passion, and dedication. One may disagree with Professor Sarkisyanz’s special 
preferences, notably with his admiration for the Left Social Revolutionaries and 
his great exaggeration of their importance in Russian history and culture, but 
one has to admit that he generally succeeds in imparting vibrancy and pace to 
his exceedingly complex story. In particular, he knows how to select bountifully 
telling quotations from his overabundant material. Very few errors strike the 
eye, and they are usually of little consequence: the unqualified statement about 
the late appearance of private property in land in Russia is quite misleading 
(p. 157); also, the gifted Russian thinker and publicist Rozanov bore the name 
of Vasilii, not Vladimir (p. 163, p. 182). 

Russland und der Messianismus des Orients thus represents an unusually in- 
formative, able, and stimulating book. Grave doubts, however, arise when one 
subjects to scrutiny both the author’s conclusions and his method of arriving 
at them. Professor Sarkisyanz’s marvelous display of varied learning is directed 
to a, definite purpose: to demonstrate that, in contrast to the West, Russian 
thought and life had been dominated by the emphasis on the totality, not the 
individual, by a religious and mystical perception of the world, not by rationalism, 
by a maximalist rather than a gradualist approach, by the concept of a world 
mission, and by a chiliastic belief in the advent of a golden age. The author 
argues further that this ‘Russian idea’’—although in a perverted form—pro- 
duced the communist revolution and rule; that similar outlooks had developed 
in various countries and cultures of Asia; and that, therefore, the cataclysm of 
1917 and the new Soviet gospel found an eager response on the largest continent 
of the world. 

One besetting sin of Professor Sarkisyanz’s approach is the selectivity of evi- 
dence. True, the author knows how deftly to discriminate and to qualify; often, 
for instance, he finds parallels between Russian ideologies and oriental religions 
not in the main course of those religions, but in their minority movements and 
splinter groups; and he exhibits a wide range of understanding of Russian writers 
and thinkers. Still, with so much different material made to serve a single purpose, 
the treatment becomes of necessity thoroughly one-sided. The Old Believers 
are interpreted as a revolutionary movement in line with Shchapov’s studies, 
which have been largely superseded by subsequent scholarship. Key Buddhist 
beliefs are explained in unusual ways which stress their resemblance to other 
doctrines discussed by the author. This is done in spite of the fact that Professor 
Sarkisyanz, while fluent in some Oriental as well as a good number of European 
languages, cannot, according to his statement in the Introduction, read the 
Buddhist classics in the original. Many references and quotations are out of con- 
text and tend to be misleading. This is the case, for example, with the treatment 
of Khomiakov’s and Uvarov’s views on pages 204-205 and the footnotes to those 
pages. Uvarov, by the way, wrote of Russia’s being “based on Asia” merely in 
the geographical sense, while culturally and intellectually he considered himself 
and his country as completely European. Instances of such selectivity could be 
easily multiplied. 

Professor Sarkisyanz’s scheme is also much too vague. Concepts such as “‘the 
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golden age,” “mission,” or ‘‘self-sacrifice”’ result in numerous analogies of dif- 
ferent kinds, but these analogies often mean very little. Moreover, the author 
does not make full allowance for the Western foundations of Russian doctrines. 
He recognizes, of course, to pick two major examples, the impact of Western 
romanticism or of Western socialism on Russia. But he claims that these in- 
fluences joined with the native sources which must be considered as the other 
element of the resulting compound. And it is with this other element that the 
author is overwhelmingly concerned. This, however, is surely begging the issue. 
Let us select the central example: communism in Russia. Its Marxist origin and 
nature is apparent beyond any doubt and has been studied precisely and in de- 
tail. Yet, even after reading Professor Sarkisyanz’s book, it remains not at all 
clear what was added to Bolshevism—nor how it was added—by the legend of 
the city of Kitezh, the alleged maximalism of the Old Believers, or the romantic 
fascination with Asia on the pc-t of Blok and some other Russians. References to 
Berdiaev, to Sorokin, and to the geschichtsdialektisch course of events do not 
answer these questions. 

Russland und der Messianismus des Orients is a fascinating and thought-pro- 
voking work. But its arguments fail to carry conviction. 

Nicnouas V. RIASANOVSKY 

University of California, Berkeley 


India and China: A Study of Cultural Relations. By K. M. Panrxxar. 
Bombay: Asia Publishing House, 1957. xi, 107. Rs. 4.75. 


The central ideas presented in Mr. Panikkar’s work are well summed up in 
the following quotation (pp. 65-66): 


Intimate religious, cultural and social relations existed between the two major civilizations 
of Asia for a period of nearly fifteen hundred years. For nearly a thousand years, from the 
first century B.C. to the 10th century A.D., it was one of the major facts of the world’s 
cultural history. Its importance in shaping the mind of East Asia, including Japan, Korea, 
and Mongolia, is something which cannot be overrated. It created the Asian mind, a com- 
munity of ideas, beliefs and traditions which even today give to non-Islamic Asia a basic 
unity, the importance of which is only now being recognized. The contribution of this close 
association of the Indian and Chinese peoples over so long a period is therefore something 
which requires continuous and intensive study by us. After the arrival of the Portuguese, 
when the sea routes to the countries of Asia were blockaded, this contact, which was so 
fruitful in its results not only for India and China but for the rest of Asia, ceased com- 
pletely. Now a new period of mutual influence has begun. The lines of communication have 
been reopened. India and China confront each other in the modern age ready to learn from 
each other. This new period will no doubt produce results as glorious and as enduring as the 
previous confrontation of our two civilizations. 


This reviewer must disagree with most of the points mentioned in this quota- 
tion and expanded upon in the body of the work. In the first place, it is felt that 
the importance of Sino-Indian relations is greatly exaggerated. The author 
himself, finding great difficulty in discovering Chinese influences on India, de- 
votes only a few pages to this topic, and is finally forced to conclude that the 
subject needs further study. On the other hand, it cannot be denied that India 
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did make contributions to Chinese civilization, especially in the guise of Bud- 
dhism. However, Buddhism and the other Indian influences, despite their im- 
portance, were, in essence, decorations added to an already solidly formed 
structure. Furthermore, the Indian contributions were subjected to indigenous 
Chinese influences which changed them profoundly. One can sympathize with 
the author’s desire to give historical depth to the present intimate relations be- 
tween India and China, but unfortunately he has been over-zealous in building 
up his case. 

As a kind of corollary to his belief in close contacts between India and China, 
the author feels that these contacts gave to non-Islamic Asia a unity and “created 
the Asian mind.” For those of us who have long attempted to explode the myth 
of “the Asian mind” and give our students a conception of the diversity of Asia, 
it is indeed sad to find an Asian of the author’s ability and position employing 
this unfortunate term. 

In discussing the post-Sung interruption of relations between India and China, 
the author, in essence, resorts to the “devil” theory of history. Two villains, 
the Moslems and the Portuguese, are brought on the historical stage. The former 
cut the land routes to China and the latter block the sea routes. Actually, con- 
tacts between the two civilizations diminished in importance largely because 
both (and especially China) entered upon a period of stagnation during which 
there was no demand for the exchange of ideas. The author gives only indifferent 
consideration to this complicated phenomenon. 

The last major point with which this reviewer must take exception concerns 
the author’s inferences in regard to present-day Sino-Indian relations. His atti- 
tude is essentially that a period of sweetness and light will ensue now that the 
two old friends, India and China, have been re-united after a long and painful 
separation. There are few who do not sincerely hope for harmony between the 
two major Asian nations, but surely their relations, involving as they do decidedly 
conflicting ideologies, deserve more realistic treatment than that accorded them 
by the author’s naive remarks. 

The work contains several factual errors, ambiguities, and doubtful details. 
The following are a few examples: the Gobi is said to lie between the Altai and 
T‘ien-shan Mountains (p. 2); commercial relations between China and India 
are described as being “fully developed” (p. 11); the capital of the Chinese em- 
pire is said to have been at Ch‘ang-an until the time of the Mongols (p. 13); 
the presence in the Old Testament of the word “Sinim” referring to China is felt 
to provide proof of contact between China and India long before the Ch‘in dy- 
nasty (p. 15) (actually it is extremely doubtful if “Sinim” really referred to 
China); and Champa is identified with modern Siam (p. 19). Furthermore, the 
inside cover of the book contains a statement which must be corrected even 
though the author is presumably not responsible for it. It is stated that Mr. 
Panikkar’s assessment of the situation in China led the Indian government to 
advise the United Nations “‘. . . to desist from carrying the Korean War beyond 
the Yalu River.” There was never any question of “carrying the Korean War 
beyond the Yalu River.” The crucial issue was the crossing of the 38th parallel. 
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From a more technical point of view the work is sadly deficient. It is poorly 
organized, repetitious, and shows all too clearly its origin as a series of lectures. 
Furthermore, the transcription system is utterly chaotic. The following are some 
of the more glaring examples: ‘““Tunghuan” for Tun-huang (p. 1), “Chan An” 
for Ch‘ang-an (p. 13), “Wang Ming” for Wang Mang (p. 18), and “Chan Luen” 
for Ch‘ien-lung (p. 61). Finally, the citing of sources for quotations is haphazard 
(pp. 8, 12, 34). 

In sum, it is the opinion of this reviewer that Mr. Panikkar’s work offers 
nothing which has not been presented more thoroughly and more accurately in 
the excellent studies done by his fellow countryman, the late Professor P. C. 


Bagchi. 


Kyoto 


JAMES B. Parsons 


The Beginnings of Chinese Civilization: Three Lectures Illustrated with 
Finds at Anyang. By Li Cut. Seattle: University of Washington Press, 
1957. xvii, 123. Preface, Map, Figures, 50 Plates. $6.50. 


It is by no means easy to write this review—not because the author does not 
know his subject, for few scholars have put so much time and energy into their 
research, and he knows his material well. But he has tried to put into three lec- 
tures what a score of lectures could not exhaust. As a matter of fact, seven large 
volumes by Joseph Needham are now going through the University of Cambridge 
Press, dealing with the same great theme, Science and Civilization in China. 
The result in the case of these three lectures is a confusion of facts and ideas most 
difficult to read, conveying a feeling of unscientific arrangement. 

It is impossible within the limits of a review to deal adequately with such a 
theme as the wonderful civilization which existed in China about 1300 B.C., 
and this reviewer will not attempt to do so. But there are some important aspects 
which Dr. Li has not mentioned, or which he has only casually touched upon in 
these three lectures. Probably shortness of space gave the author no option. 

The things that rank highest in a civilization are the ethical and spiritual 
factors, and these are to be found in religion. At first sight it would appear that 
Dr. Li has entirely overlooked religion in early Chinese civilization. But, although 
it is true that he does not mention the worship of Ti—the Supreme Ruler—or 
the sacrifices and the rites and ceremonies associated with family and state, the 
sentence at the top of page 20 could not be surpassed as a true appraisal of 
Chinese religion as it has been down through the centuries of China’s civiliza- 
tion. He says it is characteristic of the Chinese that their religion should be a 
theocratic religion dominated by an excessive devotion to ancestor worship. 

Dr. Li does not mention the widespread use of cowrie shells—for currency or 
decoration or reward, or for good-luck amulets—yet his Plate 5 is an illustra- 
tion of a scientifically excavated grave, showing great numbers of cowries, many 
still in groups of chevron formation. (See also Jll. Lon. News, Aug. 17, 1957, 


p. 262.) 
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Turquoise inlay in decorative design is common among the bronze objects of 
Anyang. One outstanding example of this work is the bronze sickle in the Freer 
Gallery of Art in Washington. (See Cat. of Chinese Bronzes, Pl. 42, p. 88). Two 
others, an axe and a large ko, may be seen in the Royal Ontario Museum (JU. 
Lon. News, May 18, 1935, Pl. 4; and W. C. White, Bronze Culture of Ancient 
China, Pls. 6, 22A-B). 

Dr. Li Chi is an authority on Chinese jade, yet this is not at all apparent in 
his book. Other scholars constantly refer to his work, done under the auspices 
of the Academia Sinica (see Bull. Vol. XIII). For instance, Dr. Cheng Te-k‘un 
of Cambridge, in a lecture delivered on October 19, 1955, entitled “The Carving 
of Jade in the Shang Period,” draws heavily on the work of Dr. Li. (See Trans- 
actions of the Oriental Ceramics Society, XXIX [1954-55], 13 ff.) The most ex- 
quisite jades have come under Dr. Li’s scrutiny—jades such as the world has 
never seen outside of China. But they are hardly noticed in this book. 

Yet, as one reads through the closely marshalled mass of information in this 
work under review he cannot but be deeply impressed with the value of the 
data here assembled. It is not so much an historical record of literary material; 
it is an inventory of innumerable objects—bronze, bone, jade, turquoise— 
actually recovered from tombs which date back to some 3000 years ago. As 
further proof of its early date is the great quantity of inscribed animal scapulae 
and tortoise plastrons. The inscriptions are incised on the surface of the bones, 
in the earliest forms of Chinese Shang dynasty script. 

Wiuram C. Ware 


Royal Ontario Museum, Toronto 


Cina. I. Ed. Liongetito Lancrorti. Rome: Istituto Italiano per il Medio ed 
Estremo Oriente, 1956. 


Italian Far Eastern studies, sinology included, have certainly received less 
attention in the United States than their quality would appear to warrant. It 
therefore seems appropriate to say a few words about Italian sinology in con- 
nection with the appearance of the work under review. 

As Professor Tucci reminds us in his introduction, Italy has a long tradition 
of Chinese studies, suggested by such names as Marco Polo and Matteo Ricci. 
It is a tradition full of character and vitality, and one which has made contribu- 
tions of great consequence both to sinology and to learning in general. The ac- 
counts left by the Italian merchants and friars of the century 1240-1340 brought 
new knowledge and understanding of Further Asia to Europe and helped to 
inaugurate the era of exploration. Later on, beginning about 1600, the Jesuits 
established new links between East and West. The records left by Ricci in this 
second Sino-European encounter set a high standard of objective observation; 
but they are also distinguished by their sympathy and understanding. Obviously 
this tradition was not confined to the study. At the popular end of the scale it 
includes entertaining wonders, both real and fabulous (J1 Milione and Odoric 
of Pordenone); also useful facts for merchants (Francesco Pegolotti). But the 
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more learned approach developed by Valignano and above all Ricci, the pioneer 
sinologist, was also a flesh-and-blood affair, animated by Jesuit zeal and fraught 
with real dangers. 

These familiar facts appear to have some relevance for present-day Italian 
sinology. One of the surprising features of orientalism in Italy has been the ap- 
parent difficulty of sustaining a learned journal, in the strict sense, in the Far 
Eastern field. For many years the Giornale of the Societa Asiatica Italiana played 
a leading role; it was published in Florence from 1887 to 1920 and from 1925 
to 1935. The proportion of Near Eastern, Sanskrit, and Indian studies greatly 
overshadowed sinological contributions. However, certain of the latter (e.g., 
Tucci’s Note cinesi) are well worth consulting, and it is a pity that the organ in 
which they occurred should have vanished after so considerable a span. Happily 
the Rivista degli Studi Orientali, published by the Oriental School of the Uni- 
versity of Rome, while mainly devoting itself to Near Eastern and Islamic sub- 
jects, has increasingly published learned articles and reviews in the Far Eastern 
field. Valuable articles of philological and historical interest, addressed to the 
specialist and usually written in Italian, may be found within the pages of this 
journal. 

In the year of the demise of the Florentine Giornale leading orientalists in 
Rome, having formed the Istituto Italiano per il Medio ed Estremo Oriente, 
began to publish a monthly Bolletino. In 1936 this journal began to appear every 
two months under a new title, Asiatica; and it continued as a bi-monthly until 
1943. A large proportion of the contents of Asiatica is devoted to popularization, 
in a good sense. While not a learned publication, it is in general of high quality, 
serving to introduce the arts and letters of Asia to the Italian general reader. 
The role of Italy and its eastern travelers plays a prominent part both in articles 
and reviews. But there is a good deal, too, that is ephemeral and of little value, 
journalistic in the everyday, ‘‘news-from-the-East” sense. Hast and West, the 
English-language quarterly inaugurated by the IsMEO in 1950, has taken the 
place of Asiatica. Its attractive format and the range of its contents, both 
scholarly and general, should win for it a unique and respected place among 
publications in the oriental field. The warmth and color of the traveler’s tale 
and the sympathetic scholarship of a Ricci are both conspicuous within its 
covers.! 

Paralleling the relatively popular function of much of the Italian periodical 
publication on the Far East has been the extraordinary output of monumental 





1 It may save some reader’s time to mention here two periodicals which might be thought 
to contain material on the Far East, but which actually appear not to. One, Oriente Moderno, 
consists mainly in brief notices concerning current affairs in the area extending from Mo- 
rocco as far east as India and Pakistan. Central and Southeast Asia and the Far East are 
normally ignored. Orientalia, a learned journal published by the Vatican, confines itself to 
Near Eastern subjects, emphasizing Biblical studies. 

Note remarks by G. Bertuccioli on some limitations of Italian sinology, including the 
absence of a learned journal for Far Eastern specialists (in his review of H. Franke, Sino- 
logie, in Rivista degli Studi Orientali, XXX [1955], 166-167, q.v. for more extensive bibliog- 
raphies of Italian Far Eastern scholarship; cf. n. 2 below). 
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scholarly productions in book form. To mention only a few, there is the great 
tribute to the thirteenth-century friars, the Sinica franciscana edited by Father 
A. van den Wyngaert; the Fonti Ricciane edited by Father d’Elia; the several 
monographs comprised within the Rome Oriental Series, published by IsMEO, 
including important works on Buddhism and Tibet by Professors Tucci and 
Petech; and the titles concerned with exploration and travels in the series Nuovo 
Ramusio, also sponsored by the IsMEO. Some of these volumes (e.g., the Fonti 
Ricciane or Tucci’s Tibetan Painted Scrolls) set an exceptional standard not 
only in scholarship but also in the art of book-making. It is appropriate here 
to note Italy’s particularly generous contribution to our knowledge of Tibet 
and Nepal—especially fitting, in a sense, 700 years after the uncharitable sketch 
of the Tibetans by Marco Polo as thieves and cannibals.” 

Cina is announced as an annual publication of the IsSMEO. Its purpose, as set 
forth by Prof. Tucci, is to provide objective information for the general reader 
on the current state of the arts, sciences and social order in China. Due regard 
will also be paid to the past, especially as Chinese opinion concerns itself with 
the past or as current archaeology brings old objects to light. These objectives 
appear to be well satisfied in the first volume. 

The first article, by Yang Feng-chi, summarizes the archaeological finds of 
the twentieth century. Following a general survey, the author devotes two to 
three pages each to the oracle bones, bronzes, and neolithic pottery. Most of 
this is rather general and familiar, but the non-specialist may welcome notices 
of more recent developments, especially those concerning neolithic pottery (e.g., 
finds leading to the conclusion that the Yang Shao site represents a phase of 
Lung Shan culture, pp. 17-18). References are given. 

Prof. Petech contributes an admirable article (pp. 20-33) entitled ‘Le mino- 
ranze nationali in Cina.” Four different categories of ethnic and religious 
minorities are discussed, and concise histories of the various groups on Chinese 
soil are provided. The author’s treatment, region by region, of the question of 
ethnic autonomy under the new centralized government will, perhaps, be of 
particular interest. 

Giuliano Bertuccioli contributes an article (pp. 34-40) on the Latin script 
program adopted by Peking in 1956. It is interesting to note the reasons advanced 
by the new regime for taking this step, among them the “long tradition” of 
the Latin alphabet in China since its introduction by Ricci. A table shows the 
use of the twenty-four consonant letters (including five non-Latin signs). The 
values assigned the vowels are set forth, as are the diacritical marks indicating 
tones. 

The largest single contribution is that portion of a new book, Alberto Giuga- 





* More information on recent and current Italian sinology may be found in the brief 
accounts by Professors Tucci (FEQ, XII [1952], 107-109) and Petech (Hast and West, I 
{1950-51}, 3-5). The continued flourishing of sinology in Rome is no doubt indicated by 
Professor Tucci’s observation (Cina, I, p.8) that the recently augmented library resources 
of the Istituto now permit research in Chinese sources of a greater scale than was hitherto 
possible. 
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nino’s La Pittura Cinese, which deals with the two seventeenth-century painters 
K‘un Ts‘an and Tao Chi (pp. 40-79). Twenty plates are provided, of which 
one (PI. 18) suffers especially from reduction in size. The work appears to be a 
sensitive study of these two Ch‘ing masters. 

Of particular interest at the present time will be the aper¢u of the life and 
work of Kuo Mo-jo by Professor Lionello Lanciotti (pp. 80-87). This is a brief 
account of the role of this many-sided individual, with the emphasis on his 
relation to literary and political movements; but his poetry, translations, and 
scholarship are not neglected. 

Lyric poetry is represented in renderings, by Bertuccioli, of verses by the 
modern poet Ai Ch‘ing, and in six lyrics of Wang Wei, translated by Martin 
Benedikter. In the latter case precise references will facilitate the use of these 
renderings by specialists. 

Some translations from fiction follow: a chapter of the Lao-ts‘an yu-chi, with 
a useful introduction, by Lanciotti; three stories from the Liao-chai chih-i by 
L. N. di Giura; an episode from the Chin P‘ing Mei by P. Jahier; and a section, 
entitled Le barche dei fiori, from the “Six Chapters of a Floating Life” (Fu-sheng 
liu-chi) of Shen Fu, translated by Lanciotti and Tsui Tao-lu. All of these, except 
the chapter from the Lao-ts‘an, are extracts from recent Italian editions. Some 
remarks on Chinese fiction, especially the works in question, by Emilio Cecchi 
serve as an introduction to the Liao-chai stories and the translations which 
follow. 

The volume is brought to a close by an article on agricultural reform in China, 
under both the Kuomintang and‘the Communists (Giacomo Giorgi), and an 
exposition of the constitution promulgated in 1954 (Ernesto Rech). 

Physically this volume is a distinct ornament. Paper and printing are good, 
and a superb galloping horse by Ju Péon greets the reader on the cover. Typo- 
graphical errors are not excessive; but I would mention the occasional absence 
of the aspiration (p. 11: “Ching Tung Shih Tai’’; p. 14: “Wu Ta-cheng,” “Chen 
Meng-chia”). On p. 85 the éz‘u is omitted from Kuo Mo-jo’s Liang-Chou chin- 
wen-tz‘u ta-hsi; and on the following page “‘Ch‘u”’ was doubtless intended (not 
“Chin’”’) as the state which Ch‘ii (not “Ch‘u’”’) Yiian served as minister. Chinese 
characters are nowhere used in the volume. 

As this notice is written the second volume of Cina comes to hand. It is much 
smaller than Vol. I (104 pages against 186), but appears to contain interesting 
articles, e.g., on fiction (especially Lu Hsiin and the Shui-hu chuan) and on 
religion under the Communists. The continued appearance of this attractive 
annual augurs well for the vitality of the great tradition of Italian humanistic 
learning and the continued rediscovery of China by the heirs of Polo and Ricci. 

Cuauncry S. Goopricw 


Berkeley 


The Last Stand of Chinese Conservatism: The T‘ung-Chih Restoration, 
1862-1874. By Mary Ciasauen Wriaat. Stanford: Stanford University 
Press, 1957. x, 426. Index. $7.50. 
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The reign of the T‘ung-chih Emperor, 1862-1874, emerges in this work as one 
of the most important periods of modern Chinese history. During the period 
Confucian scholar-officials were able to suppress the great Tai-ping Rebellion 
and three other major uprisings, to re-establish civil government and recapture 
the allegiance of the local gentry, to carry out successful measures of agrarian 
and economic rehabilitation, and to develop a Foreign Office, the Tsung-li 
Yamen, that performed its assignments with distinction. A co-operative policy 
on the part of representatives of foreign powers favored the regime. Led by the 
British, Western diplomats gave the Chinese government the fullest and most 
favorable support it was ever to have in its efforts to become a modern sovereign 
state. The co-operative policy made it possible for the success or failure of the 
Restoration to depend almost solely upon domestic considerations. Their political 
and social accomplishments and the success of their efforts to restore a tradi- 
tional Confucian equilibrium engendered among Chinese leaders the hopeful 
feeling that decline had been arrested and the phenomenon of a genuine restora- 
tion (chung-hsing), known to past ages, had occurred. 

But success with one of its tasks meant failure at modernization, the other 
great work that friendly foreigners hoped the regime would be able to accomplish. 
The requirements of modernization ran counter to those of Confucian stability. 
Restoration leaders could not attain both the scientific goal of increasing man’s 
control over nature and the contrasting humanistic one of mutual adjustment. 
The inapplicability of Confucian procedures to modernization problems of the 
1860’s—when China still had time—-could have been a warning to Chinese 
statesmen of later decades, Chiang Kai-shek included. 

As Associate Professor and Curator of the Chinese Collection at the Hoover 
Library, Mary Wright has made full use of her opportunities to read the litera- 
ture of her subject, to consult other specialists, and to study in China and Japan. 
Beginning with what originated as a Ph.D. dissertation, she has devoted over a 
decade of research to the Shih-lu, the I-wu shih-mo, the North-China Herald, the 
British Parliamentary Papers on China, and a broad variety of supporting docu- 
ments. The result is an authoritative work. Nor has she neglected the conceptual 
phases and wider implications of her study. Students of acculturation and of 
systems of conservatism will find the Last Stand of Chinese Conservatism re- 
warding. 

On the other hand, the author has formed her material as though with a view to 
the needs of the specialist in modern Chinese history. A knowledge of much back- 
ground and of the commoner Chinese characters for names is presumed. The 
notes and Bibliography constitute a mine of bibliographical direction. This re- 
viewer found helpful a device worthy of imitation, the placing of numbered foot- 
notes for source citation at the end of the text and of lettered footnotes for 
critical comment or explanation at the bottom of pages of the text. He was 
particularly interested in a sequel to the great Restoration described in the last 
chapter—the effort to emulate leaders of the 1860’s on the part of a twentieth- 
century Kuomintang bent on substituting the Confucianism of a neo-Restoration 
for the goals of Sun Yat-sen. 
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The Last Stand of Chinese Conservatism sets a high standard and is a credit to 
American sinology as well as to Mary Wright. It will be welcomed by historians 
of Eastern Asia everywhere. 

EvuGEene P. BoaRDMAN 


University of Wisconsin 


The Chinese Economy. By Sotomon Ap.LER. New York: Monthly Review 
Press, 1957. xi, 276. Maps, Tables, Bibliography, Index. $5.00. 


In his Preface, the author points out: “There have been many monographic 
studies of the specifically economic aspects of Chinese society and civilisation, 
but very few broad surveys. Indeed a competent introductory economic history 
of China is still badly needed . . . This book attempts, however inadequately, to 
fill the gap”’ (p. viii). 

This book consists of eleven chapters, covering virtually all major phases of 
the Chinese economy ranging from industrialization and planning, agriculture, 
transportation, commerce, and foreign trade, to problems of living conditions, 
education, and health. Under each of these topics, the discussion is usually 
started with a background review of the pre-1949 conditions and is then followed 
by developments, including an evaluation of achievements under the Communist 
regime. While the study is comprehensive in coverage, it lacks depth in discus- 
sions. In many instances, the author tends to accept too readily data and reports 
of Communist China at their face value. On many occasions, he leaves crucial 
questions unanswered. The following are a few examples to substantiate my 
observations: 

(1) The author believes that “The note issue . . . since 1950 has not been used 
to finance budgetary deficits. The only criterion for changes in the supply of 
currency is the needs of industry and trade, and such increases as have since 
occurred have been determined by the pace of economic development and not 
by budgetary pressures” (p. 177). Since a large part of economic development in 
Communist China is financed by budgetary appropriations, I cannot help 
wondering what the author really intends to show by the statement. Suppose an 
expansion of note issue is necessary to meet the financial needs of government 
industry and trade, both of which have their receipts and expenditures listed in 
the government budget, as is done in China. I just do not see how one can differ- 
entiate such industrial and commercial needs from the note issues for meeting 
ordinary budgetary deficits. 

(2) In discussing China’s population problem, Mr. Adler holds that “the 
Malthusian devil would not be an immediate menace to Chinese economic 
progress” (p. 146). His reasoning may be summarized as follows (pp. 146-7): 


(a) . . . the annual rate of increase of output as a whole is much greater than that of popula- 
tion. The former is around 10 per cent per annum and the latter about 2 per cent per annum 
in 1952-1953. The annual rate of growth in grain output is 4 per cent and output per head is 
rising in agriculture as well as in industry. 
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(b) ... there is still great scope for agricultural improvements requiring little sizeable 
capital investment... . 

(c) .. . China is' very far from having reached the extensive margin of cultivation, since 
anywhere up to 200 million acres of new land, or around three-quarters of the area now being 
tilled, is available for eventual agricultural development. 

(d) .. . the Chinese family has adjusted its size fairly readily to economic milieu in the 
past, so that the burden of proof rests with those who claim that the Chinese philo-progeni- 
tive urge is cast in the Malthusian mould. 


Despite the multiplicity of his arguments, I do not believe the author has 
provided any answer to the population problem. First, I do not believe that 
comparison of the rate of increase of the over-all output with that of population 
is meaningful, for at present a large part of China’s output consists of capital 
goods and military hardware, rather than consumption goods. As to the increase 
in grain output at 4 per cent per annum, the author fails to indicate the basis of 
his computation. The result of a study recently published by Harvard University 
certainly does not support this observation or provide any conclusive evidence 
that the rate of grain output is definitely rising at this pace.! The author’s state- 
ment concerning availability of new land for agricultural development, amount- 
ing to as much as three-quarters of the area now being tilled, was made without 
any support of statistics or authority. It is also contrary to what has been gener- 
ally accepted by authorities on the subject. His claim for the Chinese families’ 
readiness in adjusting their size to economic milieu is again not supported by any 
convincing evidence. Fei Hsiao-tung’s study, which the author cited to support 
his observation, is based only on his study of a single village—an inordinately 
small sample for deriving any useful conclusions concerning the behavior of the 
entire Chinese population. 

It seems to me that China’s capacity to absorb her ever-expanding population 
will depend mainly upon the extent to which her agricultural productivity may 
be improved. The improvement of productivity relies in turn upon the success 
of China’s “cooperativizing” pocket-size farms and transplanting surplus farm 
labor to other productive employments which are yet to be developed. Despite 
their recent success in organizing farm cooperatives, even the authorities in 
Communist China admit that her population problem is far from being solved.? 
Mr. Adler’s presentation in the book, in my opinion, is too rosy to be convincing. 

As a whole, the book is well-written, and presents a brief, but not always un- 
biased picture of the Chinese economy. It is a book for the man in the street, 
rather than a manual for experts in the field. 

Suaun-Hsin Cuou 


University of Pittsburgh 





1See Chao Kuo-chun, Agrarian Policies of Mainland China: A Documentary Study 
(1949-1956) (Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University Press, 1957), pp. 150-151. 

* See, for instance, the speeches of Li Teh-chuan and Shao Li-tzu at the third session of 
the Second National Committee of the Chinese People’s Political Consultative Conference 
(published in Peking Jen min jik pao of March 8 and 20, 1957, resp.); and Ma Yin-chu’s 
statement on ‘‘A New Theory of Population” in Jen min jih pao, July 5, 1957. 
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Robert Morrison: The Scholar and the Man. By Linpsay Ripe. Hong Kong: 
Hong Kong University Press, 1957. vii, 48, 25 pp. Illustrated Catalogue. 
$2.00. 


This slender volume commemorates the 150th anniversary of the arrival in 
China of Robert Morrison, pioneer Protestant missionary and sinologist. Its 
contents include a biographical memoir by the Vice-Chancellor of the University 
of Hong Kong, a bibliography of Morrison’s writings (reprinted from Wylie’s 
Memorials of Protestant Missionaries, 1867), and an illustrated catalogue of the 
recent Morrison Exhibition at the University. The importance of this publication 
is, I think, chiefly indirect, for it does not pretend to add to what is already known 
of the great translator and lexicographer, nor does it present his career in new 
perspectives. But one must be grateful to Mr. Ride and the University for draw- 
ing attention to one of the more unfortunate gaps in the historiography of Anglo- 
Chinese relations. No serious biographical study of Morrison has yet appeared. 
For information about him one must still resort (as does Mr. Ride) to the two 
volumes of memoirs compiled by his widow and published in 1839, five years after 
his death. 

This missionary-scholar-official would, in fact, offer everything that a biog- 
rapher could reasonably demand of his subject. Not only was his career some- 
thing of an epic in itself, but since he stood somewhat apart from the East India 
Company (even though his command of the language made him indispensable to 
the select committee of supercargoes) and the commercial community, his eye 
would provide a different and presumably more disinterested view of the tangled 
Canton scene in the early century. During most of his stay in China, Morrison 
occupied a rather curious dual role. His primary commitment was, of course, to 
his missionary work, in the broad sense—especially to his task of translating the 
Scriptures—but he felt that this would not be incompatible with an appointment 
under the East India Company. In 1809, partly to relieve the London Missionary 
Society of expense and to assure his continued stay in China, he became Chinese 
Secretary and Translator to the China Factory at a salary of £500, and later 
£1000, a year. So invaluable was his work that when the Court of Directors, 
alarmed lest his religious publications should get the Company into trouble, 
tried to sack him, the Canton supercargoes blandly ignored the instructions from 
London. Their estimate of Morrison’s utility was presently confirmed when 
their Chinese Secretary was chosen to accompany Lord Amherst’s embassy to 
Peking. Altogether, this was a man of uncommon abilities and great force of 
character, who defined his missionary aims in liberal terms and pursued them 
with statesmanship and imagination. 

Among the special features of Mr. Ride’s volume, one may note the appendix 
on the “Manuscript Harmony,” a manuscript in the British Museum, which 
gives the Gospel story in Chinese. It was this document, presumably an eight- 
eenth-century copy of one of the manuscripts used by Roman Catholic mission 
aries in China in the seventeenth century, that Morrison and his tutor Yong 
Sam-Tak transcribed and that the missionary used as a basis for his translation 
of the New Testament About this document and about the parts transcribed by 
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Yong and Morrison, respectively, Mr. Ride raises some interesting questions. 
Though he might not profess special competence as a textual critic, his queries— 
at least to a reviewer who is ignorant of Chinese—-seem worth raising, and his 
opinions soundly based. 

Davin OWEN 


Harvard University 


Die Literatur des Befreiten China und Ihre Volkstradition. By JAROSLAV 
Pritsex. Translated from Czech by Pavel Eisner and Wilhelm Gampert. 
Prague, Czechoslovakia: Artia Prag, 1955. 739. Bibliography, Glossary, 
Index. 


Dr. Jaroslav Priisek, a professor at the University of Prague (Czech Academy 
of Sciences) and an internationally known sinologist, in 1953 published The 
Literature of Liberated China and its Popular Traditions. The following is a review 
of the German translation of that book, which was executed under the super- 
vision of Dr. Prusek who has full command of the German language. 

The scope of the book is immense, for it deals with the history, folk-songs, 
poetry, prose, drama, short stories, and political affairs of the area that was 
known as “Red China” during the period from 1942 to 1950. Priisek takes 1942 
as his starting point because that year marks the publication of Mao Tse-tung’s 
famous “Talks at the Yenan Forum on Art and Literature,’”’ which was to become 
the guide to “correct”? writing for the writers in China’s Communist areas. 
Literary works created in the areas under Kuomintang control are deliberately 
omitted, leading to the exclusion of even such writers as Kuo Mo-jo and Mao 
Tun. Only those writings are included which are by definition “proletarian 
literature,” produced by “‘class-conscious, progressive” writers under the guid- 
ance of “‘the thought of Mao Tse-tung.” As is evident from the above, this is 
strictly a party-line work, and its interest for us is therefore more as a historical 
and ideological document than as a literary treatise. It is legitimate to ask what 
can be learned by reading this massive digest and interpretation of tendentious 
~ gtories, plays, and poems. Certainly the general reader would find it dull and 
propagandistic. As for the student of literature, he is unlikely to find much of 
genuine literary value in it. But the American student of Chinese history and 
politics should not remain ignorant of the form and content nor indeed of the 
purpose of Chinese literature under Communism. The purpose of literature in 
Mao’s state (both before and after October 1949) is utilitarian. If a novel is 
beneficial to the cause of the revolution by stirring up hatred against the enemies 
of the working-class, then it is a good novel. Literature is judged by the criteria 
of “socialist realism,” “ideological consistency” (with Marxism-Leninism- 
Maoism), and “educational (read propaganda) value.” 

Dr. Priisek gives us an excellent survey of what was written, by whom, and for 
what reason. He has translated and edited a very large body of Chinese materials, 
achieving what appears to be a very thorough study of the subject. As his princi- 
pal source he cites A Collection of Chinese Folk-literature (Chung-kuo jen-min 
wen-i T's‘ung-shu) published in 1949 by Hsin-hua Shu-tien. Priisek explains his 
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heavy reliance on this work by the assertion that it is an excellent, authoritative 
selection, carefully executed by Chinese experts so that we must assume it to 
be representative of the literature in general. While Dr. Priisek writes as a Com- 
munist and his incessant Marxist lecturing is tedious in the extreme, he displays 
an intimate knowledge and fine understanding of Chinese literature both ancient 
and modern. 

What are the subjects of the new literature? Priisek selects the most frequently 
occurring topics and lists them as follows: (1) The Anti-Japanese War, (2) 
Chinese Village Life, (3) The Landlords and Kuomintang Bandits, (4) The 
Social Revolution in the Countryside, (5) Land Reform, (6) The People’s Liber- 
ation Army, (7) Industrial and Agricultural Production, (8) Methods of Increas- 
ing Production, (9) How to Fight Feudalism, (10) The Reduction of Land Rent, 
(11) The Anti-Superstition Drive, (12) The Drive for Literacy, (13) The Drive 
for Better Hygiene, (14) The Fight for Marriage by Free Choice, (15) The Fight 
Against Oppression, Corruption, and Hypocrisy. If large-scale benefits for the 
majority of the people affected by this literature resulted from the imposition of 
this training-pamphlet and textbook culture, the sacrifice of aesthetic and artistic 
considerations was probably justified. But a continued adherence to such prin- 
ciples after the revolution was won has been a fatal blow to the quality of Chinese 
literature. Even Mao Tse-tung himself, who is an educated man and writes 
passable poetry, must wince when he reads the results of his sermon at Yenan. 
We can only hope that this sort of thing will not long survive the early insecu- 
rities of the regime. 

Kuaus H. PrRincsHEmM 


Columbia University 


Wei Shou, Treatise on Buddhism and Taoism: An English Translation of 
the Original Chinese Text of Wei-shu CXIV and the Japanese Annotation of 
Tsukamoto Zenryi. By Lzon Hurvirz. Reprinted from Yin-kang, the 
Buddhist Cave-Temples of the Fifth Century A.D. in North China, Volume 
XVI, Supplement. Kyoto: Jimbunkagaku Kenkyisho, Kyoto University, 
1956. pp. 25-103. 


The Japanese archaeologists from Kyoto responsible for the magnificent 
collection of plates and texts on the cave-temples of Yiin-kang have felt it 
desirable to crown their already extraordinary achievement with an English 
translation of one of the earliest histories of Chinese Buddhism in existence 
which, incidentally, mentions the building of the Yiin-kang temples. This text, 
the portion on Buddhism from the Shih-Lao chth (Wei shu, ch. 114) by Wei Shou 
(506-572), has therefore been printed in Chinese, accompanied by an English 
translation and annotation ir Volume XVI (Supplement) of the series. The 
translation is the result of the collaboration of a young American scholar, Mr. 
Leon Hurvitz, and his teacher, the Rev. Tsukamoto Zenryi, present head of the 
Jimbun Kagaku Kenkyisho in Kyoto and one of the greatest living authorities 
on Chinese Buddhism, especially of the period covered by Wei Shou’s T'reaiise. 

The notes of Rev. Tsukamoto are certainly the outstanding feature of this 
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translation, and they are excellently put into English by Mr. Hurvitz. All the 
difficult points of the text are clarified with full and exceptionally straightfor- 
ward annotation, and the brief remarks made by Wei Shou on several points of 
early Chinese Buddhist history have been expanded into detailed expositions, 
providing us in this way with a large amount of information available nowhere 
else in a Western language. On pages 33-35 (the equivalent of about seven pages 
in a book of the usual, smaller size), for example, he has given us a résumé of the 
early medieval Chinese ideas of the soul, followed by a discussion of the Ti-lun 
school which was flourishing at the time Wei Shou wrote his Treatise. A short 
note (4) on page 41 stresses the importance of the Mahdparinirvéna siitra in 
sixth-century China and the revolutionary effect of its doctrine of an “eternal, 
joyous, personal and pure” nirvdna. Note 2 on pages 56-57 gives a brief descrip- 
tion of the origins of the ceremony in celebration of the “Buddha’s birthday” in 
China, with a quotation from the Lo-yang ch‘ieh-lan chi [Records of the Temples 
of Lo-yang] (ch‘teh-lan = seng-ch‘ieh-lan = samghadraéma), by Yang Hsiian-chih, 
which describes the splendor of this ceremony under the Northern Wei. I should 
like to give a translation of this elegant passage as a mild protest against Mr. 
Hurvitz’ habit of leaving the Chinese texts in the notes untranslated. I have 
added the last sentence from the original (in the Chin-tai pi-shu, facsimile edition 
of the Po-ku-chai, Shanghai, 1862, ch. 3.1b—2a): 


At that time, in the desire to amass good fortune, all the statues of the Capital were 
brought to this temple [the Ching-ming ssu] on the seventh day of the fourth lunar month 
[the day before the Buddha’s birthday]. (There were in all more than 1,000 statues registered 
with the Board of Sacrifices of the General Secretariat.) When the eighth arrived they 
entered the Hsiian-yang Gate in order and turned towards the front of the Ch‘ang-ho Palace 
to receive the flowers scattered by the Emperor. Then golden flowers shone in the sun and 
jewelled canopies floated in the clouds; the banners were like a forest, the scented smoke 
like fog. Indian music and the sound of the Law roused heaven and earth with their clamor; 
crowded close together dancers of all sorts pranced about. With their tin [staves kakkhara] 
on their shoulders famous monks and the Virtuous Order formed a herd; holding flowers in 
their hands the faithful, the Companions in the Law, became a blossomed prairie. Carriages 
and riders were so snarled and so numerous together that they turned one another over. 
When a foreign Sramana from the western regions who was there saw this, he said in a loud 
voice that this was a Buddhist land. 


Note 4, pages 59-60, is a brief “outline of the doctrinal history of early Chinese 
Buddhism.” Rev. Tsukamoto divides this history into three periods: (1) the 
Wei and the Chin to Kumirajiva, characterized by the study of the Prajndpdra- 
mita and the Vimala-kirtinirdesa and the comparison of this Sinya-vaddin Bud- 
dhism with Taoism; (2) these theories of vacuity, k‘ung, and “original nothing- 
ness,” pen-wu, are opposed by the newly translated Mahdparinirvana sitra, 
where nirvana is described as “‘eternal, joyous, personal, and pure.” This opposi- 
tion leads to (3), the organization of the Chinese Buddhist sects, undertaken as an 
effort to determine which of the texts represented the real or most profound 
words of the Buddha. The latter half of the translation contains notes on a num- 
ber of monks, including, to mention only two of the most important (pp. 58-59, 
n. 2), Dharmaksema (? T‘an-mo-ch‘en), translator of the Mahdparinirvadna 
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sitra and proselytizer of the North Chinese masses, and (pp. 101-102, n. 9) 
Bodhiruci, whose translations of the works of Vasubandhu’s school were instru- 
mental in the formation of the Ti-lun and Pure Land sects. 

The translation of the Chinese text and the formal presentation of the notes 
leave much to be desired. The former is heavy, excessively literal to the point 
sometimes of being incomprehensible (e.g., p. 95, ““Now we know that our fore- 
fathers were of saintly wisdom, and that in their prevention they made profound 
disposition.’”’). The notes are “‘in the oriental mode” and contain no mention of 
the edition of the works quoted, nor of the page number of the quotation. Only 
in a parenthesis in note 9, page 91, do we find that the text used in the translation 
was the Po-na-pen edition! Leaving the Chinese texts in the notes untranslated 
seems to me, as I have already indicated, very unfortunate, especially since many 
of them are difficult and Rev. Tsukamoto’s interpretation would have been 
most welcome. 

DonaLp HoLzMAn 


Ecole Pratique des Hautes Etudes, Paris 


Five Studies.in Japanese Politics. Ed. Ropert E. Warp. Center for Japanese 
Studies, Occasional Papers No. 7. Ann Arbor: University of Michigan Press, 
1957. 121. Tables, Notes, Bibliographies. $5.00. 


The papers that comprise this collection differ widely in respect to subject 
matter and the research methods used in writing them. All of them relate to 
perplexing current issues or to historical questions of interest to students of 
modern Japan. All are intelligently presented and will be “indispensable” to 
future students of the subjects treated. 

I would single out for special praise the last article in the collection, Dan F. 
Henderson’s “Japanese Legal History of the Tokugawa Period, Scholars and 
Sources.” The editor’s preface describes this as a bibliographical essay, and so it 
is, but it is far more than a mere guide to research tools. When faced with the 
problem of describing the kinds of legal documents which the governments of 
Edo period Japan produced, Dr. Henderson undauntedly tackles the difficult 
task of filling the nonspecialist reader in with prerequisite knowledge of the legal 
system itself, explaining the relevance of each type of collection of laws to the 
judicial processes as they operated in practice. The other information which the 
author has assembled is not easy to come by even in Japanese bibliographical 
sources, and he is to be commended for putting it so conveniently at our disposal 
here. It includes: identifications of primary documentary material, with guides 
to the perplexities of alternative names for identical sources; information as to 
the availability of items (many documents are no longer extant, and others 
exist only in single manuscript copies) ; notes on secondary studies in Japanese on 
Tokugawa legal history; critical description of the scanty Western-language 
material in the field; and identification—with salient academic characteristics—of 
the main Japanese and Western scholars who have contributed to knowledge of 
the subject. Information of the last-named variety should surely be made more 
generally available for all the fields of modern Japanese scholarship. 
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Shuichi Sugai’s “The Japanese Police System” is an examination of a contro- 
versial recent event: the Japanese government’s 1954 decision to return local 
police departments to the jurisdiction of the central government. Over half of 
the paper is devoted to descriptions of the two earlier phases, before and after 
1947, in the operation of Japan’s modern police system. Abuses in the prewar 
system are dispassionately catalogued in explanation of the reforms sponsored by 
the Allied Occupation. Next the author describes the workings of the police 
system as decentralized, democratized, and politically neutralized, under Occupa- 
tion auspices. He does not gloss over the resulting inefficiencies and ineconomies 
that provided the conservatives with an excuse for centralizing the system again 
in 1954, but he clearly feels that the change at that time was a step backward 
and that much danger to Japanese democracy inheres in the system as it is now 
constituted. : 

Gloom similarly pervades the contribution of Paul 8. Dull, “Maeda Shoichi: A 
Case Study of a Japanese Political Boss.”’ The threat to democracy pictured here 
is the combination of fear and apathy in certain local communities that permits 
them to fall under the political dominance of corrupt and autocratic bosses. 
Maeda’s name and those of the localities in question are fictitious. Dr. Dull con- 
fesses that the example he describes is in some ways more flagrant than usual. 
The field-research, or personal-interview, method of inquiry, used here, is ob- 
viously the only one possible for conducting a study of this kind. Nevertheless, 
it carries with it the limitation that the reader has no way of checking the accu- 
racy of the author’s reporting, nor the typicality of the examples he has chosen to 
describe. Assuming that the case under study is meaningful and that the data 
were accurately observed, this article is a frightening picture of Japan’s failure 
up to now in the creation of democratic institutions to produce effective self- 
government. 

Alfred A. Clubok has directed research toward an analysis of the strength 
shown by conservative candidates in five postwar elections. The result is his 
paper in the present collection, ‘Japanese Conservative Politics 1947-1955.” 
The principal problem to which the author addresses himself is the statistical 
verification of the proposition (already widely believed) that “the Liberal Party, 
as well as the conservative forces as a whole, received their greatest support in 
rural Japan, and that the support would decrease as the degree of urbanization 
of the area in question decreased.” I quote the author’s own statement in order 
to register a mild complaint against the ambiguous way in which it is worded. 
From the rest of the article it seems that the author has merely drawn corre- 
spondences for all electoral districts in a given election between the degree of 
urbanization of a district and the popularity of its conservative candidates. He 
has not attempted to predict what would happen to the political complexion of a 
given district if it were in the future to become more urban. Mr. Clubok’s treat- 
ment of the statistics which he uses is thus—-commendably—more modest than a 
first reading of the sentence quoted above might lead the reader to expect. 
Another stylistic criticism concerns the presence of unfortunate jargon (e.g., 
‘“‘vis-A-vis the urban-rural continuum’’). On the whole, however, the conclusions 
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reached are adequately supported by the statistics and they help to explain a 
significant aspect of the present political situation in Japan. Several possible 
reasons for the correspondence between rural districts and conservative districts 
are suggested in an interesting concluding section, though for the most part the 
article is confined to the raw materials from which later interpretative studies 
can be written. 

The remaining article in the collection is “The Issue of Sakhalin in Russo- 
Japanese Relations” by William C. Amidon. This is a heavily documented survey 
of the problem from its origins in early modern times until the present. Most of 
the article is of course devoted to the period after the middle of the nineteenth 
century, when Russian and Japanese claims to the island began to be taken 
seriously by the two governments. The historical method of presentation of this 
live current issue is justified in at least two ways. First, the dispute over Sakhalin 
is a convenient central point on which to focus a study of Russo-Japanese rela- 
tions as a whole. Every major event in the history of the intercourse between the 
two countries has involved Sakhalin to a greater or lesser degree. Every factor in 
the formation of each country’s foreign policy—defense needs, economic advan- 
tages, national dignity, and the rest—can be seen at work in the attitudes which 
these two countries have taken at successive periods toward the Sakhalin bound- 
ary. As a result, Mr. Amidon’s study can be read as an examination in brief of 
the whole complex of issues of which the Sakhalin question is one part. A second 
justification for the historical approach to the problem is the fact that each 
country’s claim to the island is ostensibly based on reasons of prior settlement or 
development. Mr. Amidon successfully demonstrates that the rival historical 
arguments are almost equally inconclusive, and he concludes that ownership of 
the island will probably be based in the future, as it has been in the past, on the 
“ratio between either side’s need for the island and its ability to impose its 
wishes on the other.” 

Fuller identification of Japanese names and titles by means of Chinese charac- 
ters would have been helpful in several articles of this collection, especially in 
that of Dr. Henderson, who provided characters for some, but not all, of the 
names mentioned. 

HerscHEeL WEBB 


Columbia University 


The Making of the Meiji Constitution, the Oligarchs and the Constitu- 
tional Development of Japan, 1868-1891. By Grorcre M. Beckmann. 
Lawrence, Kansas: University of Kansas Press, 1957. 158, Bibliography, 
Index. Cloth: $3.00; paper: $2.50. 


Professor Beckmann’s study is concerned with the evolution of Japanese con- 
stitutional policy from the closing days of the Tokugawa Shogunate to its culmi- 
nation in the Constitution of 1889. Using primarily an historical approach, the 
author has taken under examination the various constitutional proposals succes- 
sively raised by governmental leaders and their political opponents during the 
crucial years of the first half of the Meiji era. The result is an all-too-brief mono- 
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graph of less than one hundred pages of text which, though useful in places for 
its detail, is nevertheless extremely conventional in its development and treat- 
ment of a standard but important research problem. 

In its main outlines Beckmann’s is a familiar account of the unfolding of 
Meiji constitutional policy. First limning the general background of the Imperial 
Restoration of 1868, he then considers the efforts of the Meiji political oligarchy 
to establish a new centralized government as well as to find an ideological ration- 
ale to buttress their ambitions for lasting political power. The growth of oligarchic 
constitutional thought and the struggles of the Meiji leaders with the so-called 
“democratic movement”’ are followed finally by an account of the crystallization 
and implementation of plans for the ultimate Constitution of 1889. The earlier 
and later portions of the historical text are, on the whole, the best. 

The text of Beckmann’s book is supplemented by translations, seven of them 
being original, of ten key documents which provide the raw material and struc- 
tural pattern for his historical analysis and interpretation. These judiciously 
selected documents set forth the basic constitutional ideas of the Meiji oligarchs 
and serve to delimit what was for all practical purposes the decidedly narrow 
range of early modern Japanese constitutional thought. Here is revealed the 
occasionally fundamental and the more frequently subtle difference of views 
amongst such moulders of constitutional policy as Kido, Okubo, Iwasaki, and 
Ito. Differences in the political concepts of the founders of Japan’s modern state 
notwithstanding, the similarities in their thought, which generally ran the gamut 
from pure reaction to self-serving and self-righteous conservatism, underscore the 
common conclusion that the Meiji solution to the constitutional problem could 
have been different only if Japan had been something she never was. 

Had The Making of the Meiji Constitution been published shortly after the 
completion of the required research, which apparently occurred some five years 
ago, its contribution to studies on Meiji Japan could have been rated more highly 
than is possible at the present time. The basic concepts, techniques of analysis, 
postulation of problems, and bibliographic resources point, however, to comple- 
tion of research at the very time when new horizons in studies on Meiji Japan 
were being glimpsed. Thus, while the author has leaned heavily upon the stand- 
ard, prewar work of both Japanese and Western scholars, a listing of the names 
and contributions of specialists absent from the Bibliography would serve excel- 
lently as a current ““Who’s Who in Modern Japanese Studies.” The permanent 
value of the book derives, accordingly, from its fine translations of important 
constitutional documents and not from its historical analysis and interpretation. 

If present-day scholars of Meiji Japan will find in Beckmann’s study very little 
that is essentially new, the fault, if fault it be, lies in the very nature of Meiji 
studies of the past. Too much of the older work of Japanese scholars was tailored 
to the order of politics; too much of Western writing was guilty of oversimplified 
and glib interpretation. Not until the past few years, when new approaches and 
subjects of research have been introduced, has it become feasible to pursue 
Beckmann’s goal in Japanese constitutional history: a synthesis of objective 
historical investigation and abstract philosophical analysis. 
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Recent research in Meiji Japanese biography, intellectual developments, local 
history, and social movements has been particularly rich and promising. For 
purposes of scholarship the days when studies of the Meiji oligarchs, their activ- 
ities, their problems, and their thought can be undertaken without pertinent 
knowledge in these areas are gone. Professor Beckmann could perform a valuable 
scholarly service by updating his own study in the light of the recent work of his 
Japanese and Western colleagues. 

Hyman Kusiin 


Brooklyn College 


The Japanese Thrust into Siberia, 1918. By James Witu1am Mor.ey. New 
York: Columbia University Press, 1957. xiii, 395. Tables, Bibliography, 
Map, Index. $6.00. 


In this study Mr. Morley takes us in great detail through the intricate series of 
events between November 1917 and August 1918 which led to the Japanese 
decision to intervene actively in Siberia. Were this all, the book would still be a 
valuable and very well documented, though limited, contribution to our knowl- 
edge of twentieth-century diplomatic history. In fact it is not all. By an emphasis 
on the domestic, as well as the international, influences on the formulation of 
Japanese policy, we are given an insight into the development of groups and 
attitudes within Japan which were to be of vital importance in the following 
twenty years. 

The chief protagonists in the dispute over Japanese policy in 1918 were the 
Chdshi faction, headed by Yamagata, on the one hand, and a small group center- 
ing on the genré Saionji and the leader of the Seiyikai party, Hara Kei, on the 
other. The former, with its main strength in the Army and some allies in the 
Foreign Ministry, were primarily concerned with Japan’s position in East Asia, 
which led them to urge military and political intervention on the mainland. 
Saionji and Hara, by contrast, insisted on the importance of maintaining good 
relations with the West, especially the United States, and hence on non-inter- 
vention. In one sense this was an extension of basic differences over foreign 
policy which had recurred throughout the Meiji period. Yet the pattern had 
changed in a number of important ways. Within the Chéshii faction, the Army 
leaders were beginning to show greater independence and less caution in framing 
their own plans, though they were still restrained by the personal influence of 
Yamagata. Of their opponents, Hara was the most stubborn and successful. In 
this one can detect the beginning of later alignments, in which the Army and the 
political parties were to come into open collision and foreign policy was to be one 
of the fundamental issues dividing them. Even the uneasy position of the Te- 
rauchi government, acting not so muchas the formulator of policy but as a medi- 
ator between extremes, also serves to underline the lack of any clear centre of 
power in the new Japanese society which was taking shape. 

In the story of modern Japanese politics and foreign policy—and the two are 
essentially connected—this book provides an isolated middle chapter. The 
periods before 1900 and after 1930 are relatively much studied. The years be- 
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tween, which form an indispensable link between the two, have been neglected, 
both in Japanese and Western language works. Directly, Mr. Morley leaves one 
with a desire to know more about the rest of the disputes over the Siberian ven- 
ture, in the years 1918 to 1922 (or 1925). Indirectly, his book whets the appetite 
for similar studies of the annexation of Korea, and Japan’s China policy in the 
years 1914-16 and 1927-29. The material for such studies exists, especially Japa- 
nese material; but the ability to use it to such good purpose is likely to be rare. 
W. G. BErasLey 

School of Oriental and African Studies 

University of London 


A Study of the Ise-monogatari with the Text According to the Den- 
Teika-hippon and an Annotated Translation (in two volumes). By 
Frits Vos. The Hague: Mouton and Co., 1957. xii, 271, 208. Indices. 


The Ise monogatari, a collection of 125 short stories or episodes each with a 
simple plot built around one or more poems, is of supreme importance in the 
history of Japanese literature in the Heian period, not only on account of its 
intrinsic merit and charm, but also because, as the oldest existing example of the 
uta monogatar: or “‘poem-tales,”’ it represents a vital stage in the development of a 
Japanese prose style and the growth of a native prose literature which culminated 
in the early tenth century in the Genji monogatari. It is perhaps surprising there- 
fore that no complete English translation of such an important work should have 
appeared before. The only complete translation is one in Russian by N. Konrad 
(Moscow, 1923). Translations of relatively small groups of selected stories have 
appeared in a number of anthologies and histories of literature, but the only 
extensive translation besides that of Konrad is one by Pfizmaier, containing 77 
episodes, published in 1876. The present scholarly and copiously annotated 
study and translation by Dr. Vos, presented as his doctoral thesis at the Univer- 
sity of Leiden in the summer of 1957, is therefore extremely welcome, doubly so 
because he has been able to take into account the very latest Japanese work in the 
field of Ise monogatari studies. The first of its two volumes contains a long intro- 
duction, followed by the text (in romanization) and translation set out in parallel 
form. The second volume contains all the notes, both to the introductory chap- 
ters and to the translation, and several indices (sic). The author’s aim was, in 
his own words, “to give a literal translation of the work, whereby no effort was 
made to render beautiful Japanese into beautiful English, and to introduce the 
various problems connected with it, sometimes making an attempt at their solu- 
tion.” 

The student of the Jse monogatart, as of so many other works of classical 
Japanese literature, is beset by a number of problems of fundamental importance. 
Neither the exact date of its composition nor the identity of the author is known. 
Even the significance of the title is disputed. Further, though there exist a large 
number of old MSS of the work, there is no complete one of a date earlier than 
the Kamakura period, and considerable differences between the texts had clearly 
already arisen by the end of the Heian period. (The text on which Dr. Vos has 
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based this translation, though with occasional emendations on the basis of other 
texts, is a copy, made in 1498, of a manuscript said to have been written by 
Teika in the second year of the Tempuku era, 1234. In basing himself on this 
text, whose name incidentally I should prefer to read Den-Teika-hitsu-bon, he has 
followed Ikeda, Tsugita, and other modern Japanese scholars.) To a discussion of 
these problems Dr. Vos devotes some 78 pages, approximately half of the whole 
introduction. After a short introductory chapter in which he deals with the 
genesis and development of the genre of monogatari in general, he deals in Chap- 
ter 1 with the formation and date of the Ise monogatari, in Chapter 2 with the 
contents, structure, and style, in Chapter 3 with the author and title, and in 
Chapter 4 with the texts. He gives a careful and detailed account of the theories 
which have been put forward and states clearly the arguments for and against 
them. I must confess that I found the chapter on the texts (4) rather long de- 
layed, in view of the frequent references forward which its placing necessitated. 
However, this is a minor point of criticism of Dr. Vos’s very full discussion of the 
complicated problems involved. As is to be expected, he accords an important 
place to the views of that eminent authority, the late Professor Ikeda Kikan, 
which are presented at greater length than those of any other scholar. Yet while 
acknowledging his debt to the researches of Ikeda, Dr. Vos does not always come 
to the same conclusions. For instance, Ikeda held the view that there were two 
early versions of the se monogatari, one written sometime in the period 923-947 
and one between 947 and 970. Dr. Vos does not agree that there is any need to 
assume the existence of an Ise monogatari before the date of compilation of the 
Gosenshi (951). (For the view that correspondences between these two works 
are due to borrowing by the compilers of the Gosensht from an Ise monogatari he 
maintains there is no conclusive proof.) In addition to assessing the evidence 
already adduced by Japanese scholars, he adduces certain evidence of his own 
to help determine the approximate date of the Ise monogatari, namely his findings 
concerning the occurrence in the prose parts of this and other works from Kokin- 
shi to Genji monogatari of ombin in the conjunctive base of the adjectival verb, 
i.e., the use of forms like ayashé for ayashiku. He claims that there was a steady 
increase in the use of this type of ombin in this period and notes that the Jse 
monogatari in this respect ‘stands rather far away from the Tosa-nikki and 
rather near to the Yamato-monogatari and the Utsubo-monogatari.” This he 
claims affords general support for his view that the Ise monogatari was written 
about the middle of the century. The list which he gives on pp. 28-30, showing 
the relative frequency of occurrence of non-ombin and ombin forms in the works 
of the period, clearly shows that over the whole of the century there was indeed 
the increase that he mentions. But I do not agree that it shows the increase was 
necessarily as steady as he assumes. The fact is that the number of works which 
can be quoted in evidence for the first half of the century is surely too small to be 
a reliable guide, particularly as the Taketorit monogatari, which has a ratio of 
ombin forms to non-ombin forms of 11/33, is of unknown date and may be older 
than the Tosa nikki, with a ratio of 2 or 3/17 (the ratio in the Ise monogatari is 
18/25). Dr. Vos’s argument is interesting, but not, I feel, entirely convincing. 
Dr. Vos’s conclusions in the first three chapters may be summarized as follows: 
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The Ise monogatari was compiled in the early fifties of the tenth century by an 
unknown member of the aristocracy who based himself upon the Narihira kashi 
(private collection of poetry by Ariwara-no-Narihira), adding materials from 
other sources and popular traditions, a man who was so gifted that he could 
weave these divergent materials into an organic whole and who was probably no 
mean poet himself. The title is almost certainly due to the fact that the Kari-no- 
tsukai-bon texts began with the story about the visit of Narihira to the Ise shrine 
while on a mission as Imperial Inspector-Falconer (though this story is, in the 
Tempuku-bon, for instance, section 69). The purpose of the work was to collect 
materials illustrating certain moods, sentiments, and emotions which may be 
characterized as representing the ideal way of life of the aristocracy of the Heian 
period (sometimes defined as miyabi, ‘‘courtliness’’). Because Narihira’s way of 
expressing his emotions agreed with the author’s ideal, the Narihira kashi 
became the main source for his 7se monogatari, though supplemented by other 
sources and popular traditions in which he discovered the same spirit and ideals. 
That Narihira is referred to only occasionally and in an indirect way shows that 
the author wanted to accentuate the fact that he was not specifically writing 
about him. The Ise monogatari is therefore not a biography and still less a diary. 

Chapter 5 is a short survey of Ise monogatari studies, including notes on fifty 
pre-Meiji commentaries and a list of translations into Western languages. To the 
latter list might be added those of eleven sections, Nos. 1, 4, 6, 8, 15, 39, 81, 83, 
86, and 100, which appear as an appendix to a thesis presented in 1940 by Father 
J. Roggendorf for the degree of M.A. in the University of London. This thesis 
discusses, though in relatively small compass, the importance of the ula mono- 
gatarz for the creation of a classical Heian prose style, and in it Father Roggendorf 
comes to a very different conclusion from Dr. Vos as to the date and authorship 
of the Ise monogatart, believing that a great many of the anecdotes as contained 
in the modern versions were completed by Narihira and thus existed in something 
like their present form before 880. (I do not know whether or not Dr. Vos knew 
of the existence of this thesis. It is possible, of course, that he did, but deliberately 
refrained from mentioning it since it is unpublished and therefore not available 
for consultation except at London University). Chapter 6, entitled ‘“‘Chinese, 
Korean and Buddhist influences in the /se-monogatari,’’ deals in fact mostly with 
the first of these, and notably with the possible influence of the Yu-hsien-k‘u 
and the Pen-shth-shih, while the last chapter describes in chronological order 
down to the present-day works which are modelled in whole or in part on, or 
contain allusions to, the Jse monogatari. I should perhaps mention that in his 
Preface the author expresses his regret that limitations of time and space com- 
pelled him to drop his original plan to write an additional chapter presenting a 
detailed description of the political and cultural life of the ninth and tenth cen- 
turies in Japan; this subject is dealt with only in a brief sketch occupying the 
first three pages of the Preface and in a summary of Konrad’s discussion of it in 
the Preface to his translation. He has also not dealt to any extent with questions 
of aesthetic appreciation, leaving the reader to refer to the studies of Benl (in 
his Entwicklung der japanischen Poetik) and Konrad. 

Turning to the translation, I will say at the outset that it is a most valuable 
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addition to the body of translations from classical Japanese literature. Not that 
it cannot occasionally be faulted on the score of accuracy. For instance, the first 
half of the poem omohu ni ha/sinoburu koto zo/makenikeru/ahu ni si kaheba/ 
sa mo araba are (Sec. 65) is unaccountably translated ‘“‘Love /Has given way / 
To cautiousness,’’ whereas the true sense is the exact opposite. Apart from the 
fact that his interpretation is grammatically impossible, Dr. Vos presumably 
takes the lines as referring to the girl’s feelings; but what the poet is saying is 
that he loves the girl so much that he cares nothing for what people may think or 
whether their meetings are observed. I have found perhaps a dozen other places 
which I consider to be errors or at best doubtful interpretations. The following, 
for instance, are undoubted errors:—In Sec. 23, though the translation given for 
the phrase ikikayohu tokoro idekinikeri (line 21) is admissible, the literal inter- 
pretation of idekinikeri in note 13—‘he had gone’—is wrong, for the phrase is 
clearly the equivalent of modern Japanese ikikayou tokoro ga dekita; in Sec. 67, 
ki no suwe is interpreted as “‘tree-tops,” when it means the same as kozue, 
“branches”’; the literal meaning of ikuka mo arazi is not, as stated in note 8 to 
Sec. 80, “there will not be any day,” but “there will not be many (there will be 
only a few) days”; in note 15 to Sec. 87, it is implied that the final -ran of tutu- 
meran (line 16) is the same as that in hururan (Sec. 9, line 35), but in fact, while 
there is a similarity of meaning, the two forms are different, the latter being a 
case of -ran added to the shishikei and the former of -n added to the mizenkei 
of the -eri “past’’ form of tsuisumu. It will be noted that most of these are errors, 
not in the translation itself, but in the notes. As an example of what I found 
doubtful points, I will quote tae translation of the lines tkutabi kimi wo/tano- 
mikinuran (Sec. 16, lines 24—25) : “How many times/Would she have come relying 
upon you?” Surely kinu here does not, as Dr. Vos says in a note, have the literal 
meaning of “come” (‘‘. .. come to you for help and advice’’), but rather has the 
same function as kuru in modern Japanese following a -¢e form; the phrase there- 
fore means “How many times will she have (i.e. till now) relied on you?” Again, 
in the first line of Sec. 51—mukasi, otoko, hito no senzai ni kiku uhekeru ni—Dr. 
Vos interprets ofoko as the subject of the verb uhekeru (“Once a man planted 
chrysanthemums in the front-garden of someone ...”); but surely the subject 
uhekeru is not otoko, but hito (“Once a man, when someone planted chrysanthe- 
mums in his front-garden, . . .’’). Nor can I agree with Dr. Vos’s interpretation 
of the phrase hito sirezu/ware kohisinaba in Sec. 89: “If I die of love/Without 
others knowing .. .’’; in this context hito sirezu must surely mean “without the 
one I love knowing about it.’’ However, it would be wrong to stress such points 
too much, for it is certain that the translation can be of immense value to the 
student wishing to use it as a guide to the Japanese text. 

It is clear that such is the type of reader Dr. Vos had in mind in producing his 
translation. Though he himself envisages the possibility of “readers with a general 
interest in Japanese literature or persons using my translation for the identifica- 
tion of illustrations of the Ise-monogatari,” he could hardly have had any but the 
Japanologist in mind in making the notes so full and also in adopting the degree 
of unliterariness which he occasionally allows himself, as in the following poem: 
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“Longing/For the person I don’t see properly/Though I see [her] somehow/ 
Vainly I shall probably spend / This day, lost in melancholy thoughts” (Sec. 99). 
Now with his decision to produce a literal and not a literary translation, one 
cannot quarrel. But why does he find it necessary to be so “literal” that “words 
which have been added in the translation for the sake of comprehensibility, but 
which do not have counterparts in the Japanese text have been placed within 
square brackets. Even words like ‘my,’ ‘it’ (as an object), ‘him,’ etc., are often 
found between such brackets. This may at first sight seem superfluous, but I 
have done so, because they may be separately expressed in Japanese”? Not only 
does the specialist student not need to be reminded at every turn that personal 
pronouns or possessive adjectives are frequently omitted in Japanese, but if the 
language of the original is normal Japanese, it should surely be translated into 
normal English, i.e., with all necessary personal pronouns, etc. included. Where 
the Japanese is unusual in having personal pronouns expressed, the abnormality 
of their presence should be indicated, if it is really necessary, by some other 
means. To put into square brackets words which are quite essential in English 
only makes the translation unpleasant to read. Again, it is true that Heian 
Japanese prose is so sparing of words and vague that the modern reader, even 
in Japan, may not grasp the full implications of a text without considerable 
knowledge of Heian literature and Heian social customs, and that it may some- 
times be desirable to add in the translation a word or phrase not in the Japanese. 
But I think that in a translation that sets out to be literal this should only be 
done when the meaning would otherwise be very obscure and that explanatory 
phrases should be relegated as far as possible to the notes. Even when additions 
are made in the text, however, I can still see little point in indicating the fact by 
square brackets. In the first place, as I have said, they do not make for easy 
reading. In the second place, while they will indicate to the general reader that 
the Japanese is more compressed than the English, they are hardly likely to 
enable him to get the true flavour of the original, and for the specialist, comparing 
the English with the Japanese text, they are quite unnecessary. 

Moreover, I have the feeling that Dr. Vos’s use of square brackets has en- 
couraged him occasionally to use more words than he need, in the knowledge 
that he would in any case be indicating that they were not in the Japanese text. 
For instance, mitose kozarikereba (Sec. 24, lines 2-3) is rendered as “‘. . . three 
years [elapsed and] he did not come [back].” He may perhaps have felt that to 
translate “. . . for three years he did not come [back]”’ could be misleading; but in 
fact it is quite admissible in this context. Incidentally, since yukinikeru has been 
translated in the previous line as “went away,” without brackets, there seems no 
reason why “back” should be bracketed. Again, in Sec. 46, lines 3-4, asamasiku 
... tukihi no henikeru koto is translated as “What an amazingly [long] time has 
passed,” when it could equally have been rendered, “How amazingly time has 
passed.” In Sec. 41 we find “Once there were two sisters. One [of them] had a 
low-born and poor husband, the other [one] had a noble husband. [Once the one] 
with the low-born husband washed at the end of the twelfth month a ceremonial 
garment [of her husband] and fulled it herself. Although she was very careful 
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[about it],...” This passage would be quite satisfactory without any of the 
bracketed additions except ‘‘of her husband” and possibly “once.” A further 
point in this passage is that, in the third sentence, “[... the one] with the low- 
born husband” suggests that there is nothing in the Japanese to correspond 
with “the one.” But this is not so, for it is precisely this idea which is expressed 
here by the use of the rentaikei form of the verb in the phrase iyasiki otoko 
motaru. This is not the only case of its kind. For instance, in Sec. 17, sakura no 
sakari is translated as ‘‘the [full] bloom of the cherry-blossoms,” though the idea 
of “full” is an essential part of the meaning of sakari. Similarly, in Sec. 70, line 1, 
kari no tukahi yori is rendered as ‘from [a mission as] an Inspector-Falconer.” 
This seems to imply that the idea of the bracketed words is not contained in 
the Japanese; yet such uses of verbal nouns in two senses are common. 

One last criticism which I have is in connection with the author’s treatment 
of the “past tense’ endings of verbs. One must agree on the whole with his state- 
ment that ‘too faithful a rendering of the aspects of the Japanese verb would in 
many instances have made the English unreadable, if not ununderstandable 
because of the differences in Japanese and English idiom.” We find in a very 
large number of cases forms like -nikeri (e.g. 43, line 9), -tarikeri (45, lines 4-5) 
and -tekeri (41, lines 5-6) translated, very reasonably, by plain past tenses. 
There are still places, though, where he has failed to apply his principle and the 
tense sequence in the English is unnatural, for instance, in Sec. 82 (lines 11 and 
17): “... composed [the following poem]: ...Thus he was reciting.” On at 
least one occasion the English is thereby made misleading, when he translates 
akureba ohari no kunt he koenikeri (69, line 46) as “when day dawned, he had 
[started to] cross to the Province of Owari.” This wrongly implies that he had 
started off before dawn. Sometimes, I think, Dr. Vos has misinterpreted the 
verb-ending, as in akasitamahitekeri and migusi orositamautekeri (83, lines 13-14), 
both translated by pluperfects which do not fit in the context, “had spent the 
night” and “had become a priest”’; but surely the function of -tekeri here is like 
that of -te simaita in modern Japanese. On the other hand I found one case (87, 
line 46) where kasiha ni kakeri is translated “on the oak-leaves [a girl] wrote,”’ 
when what is required is either ‘‘. . . [a girl] had written” or “. .. was written.” 

I have stated my criticisms of Dr. Vos’s translation in some detail, but I 
should like to conclude by saying that none of them alters my view that this 
work is a most important contribution to Western studies of Japanese literature. 
The general standard of accuracy is very high indeed, and the notes are almost 
as full as anyone could possibly hope for. I hope also that it will not seem inap- 
propriate if I compliment the author on his excellent English, both in the intro- 
duction and in the translation, where his policy of complete literalness may 
have set him almost more problems than he would have had with a normal 
translation. Only occasionally does his turn of phrase seem unidiomatic, and 
there is little to remind the reader that he was not writing in his native language. 

D. E. Mits 
School of Oriental and African Studies 
University of London 
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Five Modern N@o Plays. By Yuxio Misuima. Translated from the Japanese 
by Donald Keene. New York: Knopf, 1957. xvii. 201, Illustrations. $4.00. 


I get very excited about literature, especially about dramatic literature; 
and for a long while no book of plays has excited me so much as these five plays 
by the young Japanese writer Mishima. In all of them he has used to varying 
extents the themes of old No plays, but given them a modern setting. It seems 
to me that he has achieved the integration of the legendary and the actual most 
completely in Komachi and Aoi. In Hanjo he has taken so little from the Nd 
play that this problem of integration hardly arises. The Damask Drum and 
Kantan both seem to be handicapped rather than helped by their legendary 
framework. Donald Keene says in his Introduction “these plays have in their 
own right an immediate and powerful appeal even to people who are normally 
indifferent to Japanese drama.” I am sure he is right; but it is certain that their 
impact is enormously increased (espocially in the case of Komachi and Aot) by 
having the old stories hovering at the back of one’s mind. I say “stories” rather 
than “plays” because, for instance, in Aoi Mishima follows The Tale of Genji 
rather than the N6 play. Both in Genji and in Mishima’s play Aoi is killed by the 
visitation of Lady Rokujé’s living wraith; whereas in the No play the wraith is 
exorcized by the Buddhist saint. Incidentally, is not the hospital-nurse (depicted 
by Mishima as a sort of priestess of a neo-psychiatric cult) the counterpart of 
the witch of Teruki in the N6 play and not, as Keene says, the modern version 
of the Buddhist exorcist? Both the witch in the N6 play and the hospital-nurse 
in Mishima occur only at the start and then fade out of the story. 

Undoubtedly these plays are easier to translate than the old N6 plays, in 
which the sharp contrast between the prose dialogue and the sung parts, which 
are in a totally different kind of language, is very hard to bring out in English; 
whereas Mishima uses the same kind of quite modern and familiar language 
throughout. Nor is the translator of these modern plays faced with literary 
allusions, plays on words, or other ornamental devices. Keene’s translation, in 
as far as I have been able to check it, is almost perfect. Naturaliy there are a few 
sentences one would like to alter, and once or twice, either through being too 
literal or not literal enough, he produces phrases that are not living English. For 
example page 29: “Impossible things cannot be.” I cannot hear any one saying 
that. There is in the original a repetition which it seems better to keep: ‘“Im- 
possible things are—well, just that—impossible!” On page 5 when Komachi 
guesses that the young man is a poet Keene makes him answer “How well you 
know!”’, a thing I also cannot hear any one saying. Surely shiru here means 
oshi-shiru (‘infer’), and one should translate: “Not a bad guess!” 

ArTHuR WALEY 


London 


The Way of Zen. By ALan W. Warts. New York: Pantheon, 1957. xvii, 236. 
Bibliography, Chinese Notes, Index. $4.75. 


Once more the general public is presented with a book dealing with that play- 
thing dearest to the hearts of the votaries of “Asian culture’—Zen Buddhism. 
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This time, however, there is a difference. For the author of the present work seeks 
to appeal not only to the layman but at the same time to the orientalist. While 
most of the Zen fare served us over the last few decades has issued from the pen 
of Suzuki Teitard, who in his Westward pose has always been the Grand Inter- 
preter, in need of no corroboration whatsoever, Watts now quotes chapter and 
verse from original, chiefly Chinese, material. The difference is significant, and 
one hopes to see in it an index to a changing trend. 

The author states in his preface that he is not a Zennist nor even a Buddhist. 
He professes to have based his cardinal assertions on the original Chinese liter- 
ature, specifically the older writings, from which he himself has translated key 
passages throughout the book. He gives the originals in an appendix not only 
for the convenience of those who read Chinese but also because there is much 
room for doubt in the interpretation of colloquial and semi-colloquial T‘ang 
texts (and it is high time someone admitted it!). 

The book falls into two parts. The first is further subdivided into four chapters. 
Of these, the first deals with Taoism; the second, with pre-Buddhist and early 
Buddhist Indian thought; the third, with Mahayana Buddhism; and the fourth, 
with the origin and growth of Ch‘an itself on Chinese soil. Part Two likewise 
falls into four subdivisions, of which the first deals with the Zen view of existence; 
the second, with the acquisition of that view (actually, the distinction is not 
nearly so clear-cut, and the two chapters do in fact fade into each other); the 
third, with Zen methods; and the fourth, with manifestations of Zen. 

The Mahayana view of the non-dual character of reality is difficult enough 
to explain in terms that a layman will understand, particularly when the ex- 
plainer is obliged to point out that the Mahayanists do not deny the existence 
of the data of common experience. The task becomes doubly difficult when the 
doctrine at issue is not merely a doctrine but purports to be a total way of life. 
The Ch‘an system asks of its subjects no less than to put away from themselves 
all duality, but first and foremost the dichotomy between the mentator and the 
mentatum. As Watts understands it, the expunging of this dichotomy means “‘stop 
intending”! The mind, says he, is identified with a fixed image of itself, as a re- 
sult of which 


the mental center of gravity shifts from the spontaneous or original mind to the ego image 
. .. It then becomes almost impossible to see how “I” can let go of “‘myself,’’ for I am pre- 
cisely my habitual effort to hold on to myself... . It is as if someone had given me some 
medicine with the warning that it will not work if I think of a monkey while taking it. 

... At this point Zen comes to me and asks, “If you cannot help remembering the mon- 
key, are you doing it on purpose?’’ In other words, do I have an intention for being inten- 
tentional, a purpose for being purposive? Suddenly I realize that my very intending is 
spontaneous... . 

In this moment the whole quality of consciousness is changed, and I feel myself in a new 
world in which, however, it is obvious that I have always been living. As soon as I recognize 
that my voluntary and purposeful action happens spontaneously “by itself,’’...I am 
no longer caught in the contradiction of trying to be spontaneous. There is no real con- 
tradiction, since ‘‘trying”’ is “‘spontaneity.’’ (pp. 143-144) 
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For all that it is a part of sophisticated Japanese folklore to see manifestations 
of Zen in sumie, haiku, and even cha no yu, the case, reiterated here by Watts, 
has yet to be presented convincingly. Even harder to swallow are such assertions 
as that at a tea ceremony “the preferred topics [of conversation] are artistic and 
natural. It must be remembered that Japanese people take to such subjects as 
readily and unself-consciously as we talk of sports or travel, and that their dis- 
cussion of natural beauty is not the affectation it might be in our own culture” 
(p. 193). If Watts could speak and understand Japanese, he might have a different 
opinion in this matter. 

When one sees Watts speaking of “the Sanskrit root mair-’’ and its alleged 
affinity to “matrix” (p. 39), “mental,” “man,” and Latin mensis (p. 42), or of 
the etymological connection between duo and “divide” (p. 39), one can only 
smile. ‘One may as well ‘take it easy’ like nature itself,” says our author, “and 
in the Chinese language the ‘changes’ of nature and ‘ease’ are the same word, 
7’ (p. 175). But ¢ meaning “easy” is a ‘ch‘ti-sheng word, while i meaning “to 
change”’ is a ju-sheng word, which in Tang times and earlier ended in a k sound. 
Chinese etymologies based on the dialect of contemporary Peking are, or should 
be, a thing of the past. Mr. Watts should either study comparative linguistics or 
stop etymologizing. 

Lreon Hurvirz 
University of Washington 


% 


Erdeni-yin Tobéi: Mongolian Chronicle. By Sayana Sxtern. Critical in- 


troduction by The Reverend Anrorne Mosrasrt, C.1.C.M.; editor’s 
foreword by Francis Woopman CuiEaves. Harvard-Yenching Institute, 
Scripta Mongolica II. Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1956. Part I: 
ix, 126; Part II (Manuscript A): 272; Part ITI (Manuscript B): 298; Part 
IV (Manuscript C): 270. $20.00. 


This monument of Mongolian historiography composed by an Ordos noble- 
man in 1662 has been well known in the West since 1829, when I. J. Schmidt 
published his edition of the text with annotated German translation.’ As the 
list of subsequent European works relating to it has grown,’ its position as a 
basic source for the history of the Mongols from the fifteenth to the seventeenth 
centuries has been placed beyond dispute. Its great value for the study of the 
profane literary language of the seventeenth century has also long been recog- 
nized, and is further demonstrated by Father Mostaert in his Introduction.* 





1 Geschichte der Ost-Mongolen und thres Firstenhauses, verfasst von Ssanang Ssetsen Chung- 
taidschi der Ordus (St. Petersburg, 1829). 

2 It is doubtful if any contributions of importance have escaped notice in Father Mos- 
taert’s Introduction. A more deliberate bibliographical survey is given by G6 Minoru?, 
Moko genryi (Tokyo, 1940), section ‘“‘Kenkyii” (separate pagination), pp. 6-13, 16-19. 

’ The lexical affinity of Sa yang Secen’s language with that of pre-classical works of the 
13th and 14th centuries rather than to that of the contemporary Buddhist literature is illus- 
trated by Father Mostaert with 23 examples (pp. 73-76). 
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Manchu, Chinese, and Japanese translations of it testify to the esteem in which 
it has been held in the Orient.‘ 

The three Ordos manuscripts here made available, designated A, B, and C, 
and each comprising a separate volume, were acquired by Father Mostaert in 
the course of his long residence in the native land of Sayang Seten. Though he 
was unable to persuade the possessors of the originals to part with them, he re- 
tained detailed descriptions of them and had them carefully copied (in the case 
of manuscript C, he did the copying himself). On the basis of the calligraphy of 
the original of A, he estimates that it probably dates from the beginning of the 
eighteenth century. The original of B was produced by a copyist in 1891, and 
like the original of C is in modern calligraphy. None of them is divided into 
chapters; Father Mostaert has provided tables of contents indicating the places 
which correspond to Schmidt’s ten chapter-divisions. 

Another important recent addition to the available editions sould be men- 
tioned here. This is the seventeenth century manuscript belonging to the Scien- 
tific Committee of the Mongolian People’s Republic (the Urga manuscript), 
of which Professor Erich Haenisch has published a photographic reproduction.® 
Father Mostaert frequently refers to this edition in his Introduction, but was 
dependent upon the analysis and extracts of it made by C. Z. Zamcarano. 

The first of the series of essays which form the Introduction deals with the 
history of the Crdos, with particular reference to the ancestors of Sayang Seéen. 
Our fragmentary knowledge of his personal career derives almost exclusively 
from the chronicle itself. Father Mostaert places this information in its historical 
and cultural perspective as far back as Sayang’s ancestor Dayan-qayan (1464- 
1543) by reference to other Mongol works and Chinese sources, as well as oral 
traditions of the Ordos. Thus his field of inquiry includes such interesting sub- 
jects as the cult of Cinggis (the “Eight White Tents”), which is not known as 
such before Dayan-qayan, though attributed to Qubilai by Mongol tradition. 
In Father Mostaert’s opinion it probably derives directly or indirectly from the 
cult practiced, both before and during the Yiian, in the “Four Great Ordo” re- 
ferred to in the Yian-shih (p. 16, n. 38). Focusing this wide-angle lens on his 
more immediate subject, Father Mostaert explains the chronicle’s conspicuous 
silence regarding the submission of the Ordos to the Manchus (1635) and the 





‘It was translated into Manchu in the Ch‘ien-lung period, and thence into Chinese 

(Meng-ku ytian-liut). Erich Haenisch has published the Manchu text in transcription: 
Monggo han sai da sekiyen. Die Mandschufassung von Secen Sagang’s mongolischer Geschichte 
(Leipzig, 1933). A Japanese translation of the Manchu version was made by G6 Minoru (op. 
cit.). 
5 Fine Urga-Handschrift des mongolischen Geschichtswerks von Secen Sagang (alias Sanang 
Secen) (Berlin: Akademie der Wissenschaften zu Berlin, Veréffentlichung Nr. 25, 1955). 
Father Mostaert was able to take account of this publication only in an Additional Note 
(p. 77), where he corrects several inexactitudes in Zamcarano’s treatment of the manuscript. 
In the several cases checked by this reviewer Father Mostaert’s corrections of Schmidt’s 
text are confirmed by this manuscript. 

6 Mongol‘skie letopisi XVII veka, Trudy Instituta Vostokovedeniya XVI. Moscow-Lenin- 
grad: Akad. Nauk, 1936. 
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organization subsequently imposed by the latter on the Mongols—matters with 
which Sayang must have been only too familiar. It was the natural aversion of a 
Mongol aristocrat who witnessed the loss of his country’s independence and con- 
comitant reduction of his personal status (pp. 25 ff.). 

Central in Father Mostaert’s treatment of the text itself are the results of his 
collation of his three manuscripts with each other and with other editions avail- 
able to him, indicating the manner in which they correct and supplement one 
another (pp. 62-67). To this he adds an analysis of twelve corrupt passages of 
Schmidt’s edition, which he corrects on the basis of the Ordos manuscripts (pp. 
67-73). Among his other discussions which break new ground at many points 
are those dealing with the original title of the work, the seven sources utilized 
by Sayang Seéen, and the long colophon which is contained only in his manu- 
script B and the Urga manuscript. There is a convenient list of all the known 
editions (pp. 53-56). 

The foregoing gives only a sketchy indication of the service performed by 
Father Mostaert with this publication. Both his manuscripts and his painstaking 
researches will be indispensable in any further study of the chronicle. They 
represent a great. step toward the achievement of the ultimate critical edition. 

An Appendix (pp. 81-111) is devoted to a detailed description and analysis 
of a unique example of Mongolian cartography—a general map of the Ordos 
territory, of which a double-page reproduction is provided at the end of the book. 
Father Mostaert shows that the original of the map was drawn up c. 1740 with 
the primary object of defining the boundaries of the seven banners of the Ordos. 
His identification of thirty-nine Chinese towns situated along the Great Wall 
(represented on the map by their Mongol names) will be useful in the study of 
Sino-Mongolian relations under the Ming, when these towns formed part of the 
frontier defense system. Reference to the data contained in the Appendix is 
facilitated by a Glossary-Index of Mongolian terms (pp. 113-124). 

MicnaeEt C. Rocrers 


University of California, Berkeley 


The Turkic Languages and Literatures of Central Asia: A Bibliography. 
Comp. RupotF LOEWENTHAL. ’S-Gravenhage: Mouton, 1957. 212. $8.50. 


The need of a bibliography of the Turkic languages and literatures of Central 
Asia has been felt for a long time. Detailed study of many Turkic languages, 
e.g., Uzbek, Turkmen, Karakalpak, Kazakh, Kirgiz, and Uighur began only 
after the Russian Revolution, to be exact, after the creation of the Union re- 
publics Uzbekistan, Turkmenistan, Kazakhstan, and Kirgizia, and the au- 
tonomous republics such as the Yakut Republic and others. The literature in 
these languages and on them is vast and, therefore, it is difficult to locate it, 
because many books and articles were published in the republics concerned. 
Therefore, Dr. Loewenthal’s excellent bibliography will be of great help to 
everyone engaged in research on Central Asia. 

The Bibliography comprises 2093 titles of books and articles in Russian, 
Western languages, Turkic languages, and in some other languages, such as 
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Hungarian, which refer to the following Turkic languages or group of languages: 
Old Turkic (217 titles), Middle Turkic, ie., Cuman, Oghuz, etc. (56 titles), 
Osmanli and the languages of the Black and Caspian Sea regions (512 titles), 
languages of the Russian and Chinese Turkestan (648 titles), languages of the 
Altai region and Siberia (123 titles), and the languages of the Volga region 
(302 titles). These are the main subdivisions of the Bibliography. A few more 
titles (157) are added in the Supplement. The bibliography covers the turcologic 
literature up to 1956 and seems to me rather complete as far as a bibliography 
can be complete at all. Consultation of special bibliographies, such as the Bibli- 
ography of Kazakh Linguistics, published by Sarybayev (1956), which is listed 
in Dr. Loewenthal’s bibliography reveals, however, that some articles on Kazakh 
were not included by Dr. Loewenthal, but this does not matter much, because 
those articles are hardly available outside of the libraries of Kazakhstan. 

Dr. Loewenthal’s Bibliography is handy, and looking for a particular book 
does not present any difficulty. An Index of authors, persons, and subjects 
facilitates the use of this book. 

Nicno.as Porrg 
University of Washington 


The Legislative Process of Local Governments. By Juan F. Rivera. 
Quezon City: University of the Philippines Press, 1956. xvi, 392. Appendices, 
Bibliography, Index. $6.25. 


Law of Public Administration. By Juan F. Rivera. Caloocan, Rizal: Kiko 


Printing Press, 1955. li, 1070. Bibliography, Index. $10.85. 


The author explains in his Preface that, after serving as Chief of the Pro- 
vincial Division of the former Department of the Interior, and studying municipal 
administration in the United States, he returned home in 1950 to find that his 
position had “been given to another with the transfer of its activities to Mala- 
cafiang.” Accordingly he busied himself with the preparation of these two books, 
and two more to follow, dealing with “Running and Supervising the Local 
Government of the Philippines,” and ‘The Law of Local Government.”’ He 
brings to his work professional legal training, extensive experience in the Philip- 
pine central government, and the skills of a professor of law and political science. 

Professor Rivera explains the purpose of the first volume listed as to make 
“the legislative process of local governments as vital a part of the democratic 
way of life in the Philippines as our continuous need of crops, animals, and land.”’ 
His method is largely based upon the citation of laws and cases (both Philippine 
and American) and the employment of deductive reasoning. The book begins 
with a discussion of the nature and legal powers of various levels of local govern- 
ment in the Philippines; proceeds then to the “legislative process” in provinces, 
municipal districts, barrio councils, and cities; and concludes with ten chapters 
on ordinance drafting, rules of order, precedence of motions, resolutions, etc. 
The author considers the legislative process as including “calls of meetings, 
constitution of quorum, enforcement of attendance, rules of procedure, suspen- 
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sion or expulsion of members, journal of proceedings,”’ etc. The lengthy Appendix 
(over 100 pages) includes the rules of the Senate and House, examples of minutes 
of meetings of provincial boards and municipal councils and, perhaps of most 
interest to readers of this Journal, a reprint of a lecture given in 1914 by Norberto 
Romualdez entitled “A Rough Survey of the Pre-Historic Legislation of the 
Philippines.” This paper classifies the fruit of much reading of early Spanish 
and some translated Chinese texts on indigenous Philippine custom under 
rubrics taken from modern legal practice. He concludes that “‘the Filipino people, 
even in prehistoric times had already shown high intelligence clearly manifested 
in their legislation . . . as wise, as prudent, and as humane as those of the nations 
then at the head of civilization.” The paper is embellished with copious etymo- 
logical notes and a few references to early Phillippine myths. 

The tome, Law of Public Administration, covers a broader scope than adminis- 
trative law, dealing with the law of the “electoral, legislative, executive, judicial 
and administrative powers.” Each ‘power’ is treated in successive chapters, 
with most space given to the administrative (eight chapters) and judicial (five 
chapters) powers, one chapter being devoted to each of the other powers. Intro- 
ductory chapters define the scope of the work, and a final chapter stresses the 
importance of high moral standards in the administration of public affairs, with 
some pungent quotations from the work of Manuel Roxas, first President of 
the Phillippines. The method used is again largely deductive and rests heavily 
on legal materials, more than 500 Philippine cases and an equal number of 
American cases being cited. 

The student of political and administrative behavior will look in vain to Mr. 
Rivera’s books for evidence of the actual behavior of local governments or 
public administrators in the Philippines, or even for a discussion of the pres- 
sures and considerations responsible for the legislation and judicial opinions 
described. The volumes should, however, serve as convenient reference works 
for students of comparative law and they no doubt fill a need for legislative 
and administrative trainees and practitioners in the Philippines. 

Frep W. Riees 
Bangkok 


Western Enterprise in Indonesia and Malaya: A Study in Economic 
Development. By G. C. ALLEN and Auprey G. DonnirHorNE. New York: 
Maemillan, 1957. 321. Map, Appendices, Bibliography, Index. $5.75. 


This volume is intended as a companion study to the authors’ Western Enter- 
prise in Far Eastern Economic Development: China and Japan published in 1954. 
Their broad purpose, completed in this work, was to investigate Western enter- 
prise in several contrasting Asian environments to bring out differences in 
methods, organization, policies, and economic relationships with Asians. The 
period covered is chiefly the last seventy-five years—those decades which have 
seen European imperialism coupled with heavy capital investment in tropical 
colonies. 

The authors examined European development of Indonesian and Malayan 
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banking, shipping, manufacturing, commerce, public utilities, and plantation 
and mining industries. The pages are filled with important observations, e.z., 
government played a greater role in the establishment of Western enterprise in 
Indonesia than in Malaya, the structure of Western enterprise in Indonesia is 
more complex than in Malaya, Westerners were skillful in adapting traditional 
social systems to their production needs and a reduction in the costs of produc- 
tion was a frequent result of Western penetration into an existing industry. 
The main effect is to confirm, if further confirmation is needed, that the major 
function of modern colonial government was to establish the conditions under 
which European capitalism could flourish. 

Even in a congenial political climate Western entrepreneurs in Indonesia and 
Malaya had somehow, usually from a great distance, to solve the practical prob- 
lems of raising capital, providing for management, and exercising control. 
These problems assumed peculiar forms with each type of enterprise. The authors’ 
broadest and most fundamental conclusions are that, because of these practical 
problems, Western enterprise sprung from diverse and complex origins, was 
elaborate and equally diverse in its organization, and was dependent for lasting 
success on readiness and ability to experiment and change. Western enterprise 
is praised for successfully overcoming great obstacles, and the suggestion is 
made that the economic policies pursued were for the most part not a reflection 
of policies prevailing at home but rather the result of having to cope with prob- 
lems on the spot. 

Numerous comparisons are made with Western enterprise in China and Japan. 
The authors observe that the kind and scope of activities of Western enterprise 
were conditioned by political circumstances, political domination of Indonesia 
and Malaya permitting a greater role for Western enterprise in production there 
than in China and Japan. The managing agency firm, the most typical form of 
Western enterprise in Malaya, is said to bear similarities to the European 
merchant houses of China and the zaibatsu firms in Japan. Some interesting 
comparisons are made with Japanese industrial development in the Meiji era, 
a subject which intrigues some Southeast Asians. The authors dispatch any 
notions of working the same formula in Indonesia by pointing out that the 
Meiji statesmen were purposeful men unencumbered by a social revolution. 

Prognostication about the future of Western enterprise in Indonesia and 
Malaya is difficult. Nevertheless, the authors make the attempt. They find the 
situation in the Federation of Malaya containing elements of hope. Besides the 
conservative social and political climate—which is probably illusory—a positive 
factor in the short range is thought to be the increasingly important position 
which Malayan Chinese occupy in the ownership and direction of Western 
enterprises. In respect to Indonesia, the authors have no hesitation in predicting 
a contraction of Western interests. Further, they doubt that substitutes, at 
least ones agreeable to the Western political democracies, can be found for the 
capital, entrepreneurs, managers, and technicians heretofore supplied through 
Western enterprise. The dim prospect is not due solely to Indonesian factors. 
External considerations include the changed character of Western enterprise— 
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now usually a large and bureaucratic corporate organization rather than the 
bold and sanguine individual of earlier years, the attractions to capital and 
entrepreneurial skills found elsewhere, and the increasing ability of the industrial 
powers to synthesize some of their raw material requirements. 

Most of these observations and conclusions are already known to those who 
have studied the subject and the area. The authors have relied heavily, as they 
admit, on studies by such persons as Furnivall, Boeke, Broeke, Fermor, and 
Mansvelt; probably less original research went into this volume than into their 
study on China and Japan. The book is an accurate and valuable synthesis of 
the major works on Indonesia and Malaya in this field. Unfortunately these 
are too few, and indeed much more detailed knowledge needs to be known 
about Western enterprise in the whole of Southeast Asia. 

A final comment must be made in regard to the scope o: the task which the 
authors set for themselves. They declare at the outset that social and political 
consequences are not within their purview. One can appreciate the merits of a 
study of Western enterprise by itself and can sympathize with the authors’ 
desire not to become involved in controversial subjects. At the same time, the 
economic history of Western enterprise in Southeast Asia cannot easily be 
divorced from the effects of the activities of that enterprise upon the subject 
societies in which they operated. At least a minimum statement of the actual 
and alleged consequences is required. To separate economic activities from their 
social and political consequences and then to praise the purely economic attain- 
ments of Western capitalism invites a chorus of justifiable criticism from those 
affected. With this reservation, the authors are to be complimented on having 
produced a well-written summary of the major phases and types of Western 
enterprise in Indonesia and Malaya. The book is a useful and timely contribu- 
tion to a subject which badly requires more scholarly attention. 

J. NoRMAN PARMER 


University of Maryland 


Grundriss der Malayischen und Indonesischen Sprache. By GERHARD 
Kaa_o. Leipzig: Otto Harrassowitz, 1957. 72. 4.80 DM. 


Dr. Gerhard Kahlo is instructor in the Indonesian language at the University 
of Leipzig and compiler of a dictionary of classical Malay for Germans (1950). 
Last year he published a supplementary volume of modern Indonesian expres- 
sions, both works appearing in East Berlin. 

This slim book is divided into two sections; the first part (Sprachlehre, pp. 
9-47) discusses the grammar according to traditional Western grammatical 
categories, preceded by a very brief historical note (Geschichtlicher Hinweis). 
The second part consists of three reading selections, one from the Malay classic 
Hikajat Bajan Budiman, another Asrul Sani’s delightful short short story “The 
Light Bulb,” and finally a short biography of D. N. Aidit, present Secretary- 
General of the Indonesian Communist Party. The booklet concludes with a 
glossary to the reading selections and a bibliography. 
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Several points may warrant some comment. There is no real justification for 
including ‘“‘Malayisch”’ in the title since the language cited and all the cultural 
references in the volume are to Indonesia and Indonesian, never to Malaya or 
Malay. The statement that “the pronunciation (of Indonesian) corresponds to 
the German sound system” (p. 7) is simply not correct. Kahlo modifies this 
sweeping statement in a few instances (p. 10 and p. 11), but still equates the 
Indonesian unaspirated stops p t k with the German aspirated p t k and says 
that r should be pronounced “wie im Deutschen,” both incorrect statements. 
The Republic of Indonesia became a sovereign state December 1949, not in 
1954 (p. 8). The author’s comparison of modern Indonesian with a ‘Hoch- 
sprache” (p. 8) and the relegation of such languages as Javanese, Sundanese, 
Batak, etc. to the status of dialects on a level with Bavarian, Plattdeutsch, etc., 
are very misleading. Javanese, Sundanese, Batak, Minangkabau, etc., are mu- 
tually unintelligible languages with each other and with Indonesian. In the 
author’s brief discussion of adjectives he fails to include the combination of 
paling + adjective in forming a superlative (p. 27). On two occasions (p. 7 and 
p. 48) the author admonishes the student to avoid the use of old-fashioned 
(“European’’) spellings, since Indonesia now possesses an official spelling. This 
seems a rather odd admonition for the neophyte who is using this book as his 
introduction to the Indonesian language and who would thus be unaware of any 
variations in Indonesian orthography. 

In the “Literaturnachweis’’ Dempwolff’s grammar of Malay is cited as the 
“einziges Werk in deutscher Sprache” (p. 71). It is possible that Professor Hans 
Kahler’s Grammatik der Bahasa Indonésia (reviewed by Denzel Carr in JAS, 
XVI [1957], 315-317) appeared after Kahlo’s manuscript was in the press, but 
for the record this assertion must be modified. The author does cite most of the 
recent Dutch and Indonesian grammars of the Indonesian language as well as 
include the three journals concerned with this language, but his bibliographical 
data is so erratic and incomplete as to cause one to wonder for whom it is in- 
tended. Incidentally Alisjahabana should read Alisjahbana (p. 71). Under 
“‘Wérterbiicher” (p. 72) several dictionaries of note are mentioned, including the 
latest edition of the excellent one by Purwadarminta (not Purwardaminta), but 
Kahlo does not list the, in the reviewer’s opinion, best and most up-to-date 
Indonesisch-Nederlands Woordenboek of Purwadarminta and Teeuw (2nd rev. 
ed., 1952). For the older Malay language Klinkert’s dictionary should certainly 
have been included. Under “Literatur” (p. 72) the street address of Balai Pustaka 
should be Dr. Wahidin, not Dr. Wahidi. 

To sum up, the sketchy nature of the data presented concerning the Indonesian 
language and the very few exercises the book contains make it exceedingly 
difficult to determine the audience this work is intended to reach, and hence the 
reviewer is reluctant to recommend it as a text for learning the national language 


of Indonesia. 
Joun M. Ecuois 


Cornell University 
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The Pacific Dependencies of the United States. By Jonn Wesitzey CovuLTer. 
New York: Macmillan, 1957. xv, 388. $6.75. 


If one had to teach a course having to do with the Pacific Dependencies of the 
United States and desperately did not want to, and if the students were taking 
the course for credit but nothing else, and if one urgently needed an innocuous 
text which strained neither teacher nor student, the present volume commends 
itself in the strongest possible terms. This is not because the author is a geog- 
rapher. It just happens that in this particular case the author, a geographer, 
seems to have tried to cope with all possible trades—economics, demography, 
anthropology, agronomy, etc., etc.—and mastered none of them. 

The style of writing may very well be attractive to the lethargic student, 
for it is often chatty and marked by the author’s personal touch. For instance: 
“One morning on Majuro in the Marshalls, the author called at King Kabua’s 
palace... The King was not at home, but the queen was there, bent over the 
family washtub doing the royal washing” (p. 290). 

The book is organized into two major parts. Part I covers the territories of 
the United States: Hawaii, Samoa, and Guam. Part II is devoted to the Trust 
Territory of the Pacific Islands, and covers the area by sampling. There is a 
chapter devoted to the Marianas, Palau, Yap, Truk, Ponape, the Marshalls, and 
Pingelap and Mokil. Although the author seems to have personally visited each 
of these places, the bulk of the material of Part II seems to be re-hashed from 
the mimeographed and published reports of the Coordinated Investigation of 
Micronesian Ethnography and various other published sources. The book opens 
with a general introduction and closes with a chapter calied Retrospect and 
Prospect. Many of the problems of the area are touched on ever so lightly. 

Davin M. ScunEIDER 
University of California, Berkeley 


India and the United Nations. New York: Manhattan Publishing Co., 1957. 
xi, 229. $3.00. 


This book is one of a series, sponsored by the Carnegie Endowment, dealing 
with the relationships between various countries and the United Nations. It was 
prepared by a study group of the Indian Council of World Affairs and aims at 
outlining the attitude of the Indian government, public opinion, and the study 
group toward basic questions connected with the United Nations. The subject 
matter is therefore limited to major Charter provisions and those issues before 
the world organization in which India took an interest. 

The material is introduced by a brief survey of India’s growing participation 
in international organizations. As a general background and a standard of 
evaluation, a short analysis of India’s official foreign policy aims is provided. 

The book makes clear that India has felt particularly attracted to the so-called 
non-political fields, such as trusteeships, human rights, and economic develop- 
ment, and trade. In these matters, the Indian attitude is in favor of the liberaliza- 
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tion or cessation of colonial regimes; a catholic interpretation and guarantee of 
human rights; and a fair distribution of material wealth and the internationaliza- 
tion of economic aid. While Indians have at times been disappointed that their 
championship of colonial or underdeveloped peoples has not always been success- 
ful, or that their demands for economic and technical aid have not been fully 
met, they have, on the whole, been satisfied with the contributions the United 
Nations was able to make. They have also discovered, upon closer examination 
of the record, that complaints about neglect of Asia and Africa in the United 
Nations were either not always justified or have led to an improved situation. 

Contrary, perhaps, to prevailing public impression, the book indicates that 
India is not very enthusiastic about the political-security arrangements and 
activities of the United Nations. The Indian government tends to consider 
security and enforcement provisions of the Charter inadequate for the preserva- 
tion of peace, if not, indeed, possible causes of war. Even such peaceful measures 
as mediation, arbitration, or judicial procedure are either suspected as leading 
to an aggravation of disputes or disliked because awards will commit nations. 
The Indian government believes that direct negotiation between disputants is 
the most promising means for the preservation of peace and, unrealistically, 
advocates its use even after aggression has taken place. This strong faith in 
direct negotiation also motivates India’s attitudes toward the structure of the 
United Nations: her advocacy of universal membership; her support of the veto; 
her narrow interpretation of the “domestic affairs” clause; and, in general her 
favoring of all arrangements which will prevent the United Nations from be- 
coming a political tool for one nation or a power bloc. 

The book is a very formal approach to India’s relationship with the world 
organization. Government statements are taken at face value, issues are dealt 
with almost entirely in terms of the final decisions and votes, and there is a 
complete absence of any discussion of the politics behind India’s positions. It 
is reminiscent of the nature of foreign office publications: important, but in- 
complete, and it gives the impression that India’s United Nations policy is 
undeviatingly determined by the high principles of her foreign policy. A casual 
examination would indicate, however, that India no more than any other nation 
can afford to pursue her national interest on such a high plane. For instance: it 
is pointed out that India favors universal membership, but nothing is said of 
her opposition to Israel’s membership to please the Arabs; blocs are clearly 
considered undesirable, yet, except for a purely incidental mention, the Afro- 
Asian group is totally ignored (a truly astounding feat); there is constant refer- 
ence to India’s desire for peace and the strengthening of the peace rather than 
the enforcement machinery of the United Nations, yet at the same time she is 
described as cool toward mediation and opposed to arbitration and judicial 
procedure (which, nevertheless, she advocated in the case of Israel’s demand 
for use of the Suez Canal, no doubt to appease the Arabs, though she refused it 
in the case of the Indians in South Africa); there is no treatment of the discrep- 
ancy between India’s support of the initial resolutions on the Korean aggression 
and her subsequent refusal to act in accordance with them, or her criticism of 
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those who did; there is silence on the inconsistency of refusing to call China or 
Hungary an “aggressor”—because “labeling” does not solve conflict—and 
India’s numerous demands to brand Pakistan an aggressor. On the other hand, 
the study group’s practice of considering merely the essentially formal aspects of 
India’s relations with the United Nations leaves unmentioned the considerable 
contributions to peace which India has made by her mediatory activities in 
crisis situations and, indeed, by her “‘independent’”’ foreign policy in the United 
Nations. 

Perhaps the study group did not consider some of India’s policies deviations 
from her own principles and ideals, inconsistencies or opportunism. Perhaps it 
did not feel that her behind-the-scenes activities contributed to United Nations 
results. At any rate, in an academic study of India and the United Nations these 
matters might have been dealt with, regardless of how the group evaluated them, 
because they reflect the reality of India’s relations with the United Nations. 
The contribution of the book is therefore limited: it gives a summary of official 
Indian positions on a number of selected Charter provisions and issues before 
the world organization. 

WERNER LEvI 


Unwersity of Minnesota 


A Short History of India. By W. H. Moreuanp and Sir A. C. CHATTERJEE. 
London: Longmans, Green, 4th ed., 1957. xii, 594. Maps, Index. $6.00. 


It says much for this work that on such a subject it should have reached a 


fourth edition in twenty-one years. This result is one that may be regarded as a 
tribute to the public as well as to the learning and skill of the authors. For the 
work contains no concessions to the popular taste; there is no sensationalism, 
no highly coloured writing, and not even any illustrations. It is soberly and 
responsibly written, and has achieved its place among the shorter histories by 
its clarity, its judicious selection of material, its scholarship, and its balanced 
outlook. 

This edition follows the lines of its predecessor apart from a few corrections 
and additions. The valuable appendix on Indian nomenclature and chronology 
is again included, and there is a useful index. The eleven maps, with a coloured 
physical one at the beginning, are excellent. With all this help provided one can 
wish that the authors had gone a little further, adding some chronological tables 
and some notes on authorities. A special feature of the book is its clear and easy 
style which enables the reader to study even the early history of India without 
tears. The familiar string of unfamiliar names and titles gives place to a simple 
narrative which more than compensates for its lack of detail by the clear impres- 
sion it leaves on the mind. The same merit is visible in the handling of the con- 
fusing period between the fall of the Guptas and the coming of the Turks. The 
Turkish period of three centuries, which vitally affected India, is rather sum- 
marily dealt with in 54 pages out of 571, but even on this scale the two and a 
half centuries of the Mughul period would seem to merit more than 69 pages. 
The Mughul Empire was the last case of a purely Indian integration of India; 
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as such it should always be studied in conjunction with the British period and 
deserves more attention than the Turkish centuries. The lack of adequate 
knowledge about it was one of the reasons that the early British observers 
and administrators assumed that Indian government was in a chronically 
broken-down condition and Indians were not capable of governing themselves. 

With the British period the treatment becomes fuller. Especially valuable is 
the treatment of economic and cultural themes, so often submerged by a flood 
of administrative detail. The last twenty-eight years before independence occupy 
118 pages; I think here that the space given to constitutional matters will have 
to be reduced as our perspective of the period is lengthened by time. In the 
long run it will appear that the economic, social, and political developments in 
the thirties and forties were quite as important as the constitutional. The whole 
matter of the transfer of power was, after all, but a matter of shedding an out- 
worn skin in favour of the new one which had grown underneath. What mattered 
most was the growth going on in the body social beneath both skins. It was 
there that developments were taking place that led directly to the great expan- 
sion of all sides of Indian life after 1947. Without that preliminary work the 
Second Five Year Plan would not have been possible. 

All historians are apt to reveal some “‘ism” in even their most objective efforts, 
and historians of India are perhaps more prone than most. It is therefore inter- 
esting to try to fit this deservedly popular book into the general scheme of 
Indian historical writing. Indian history owes much to the retired or leisured 
administrator, like Elphinstone and Grant-Duff, Vincent Smith and William 
Irvine. They produced much accurate work, but inevitably they tended to see 
the later British period from the official’s and administrator’s angle. One of the 
best of these works was Sir A. Lyall’s British Dominion In India and the process 
may be said to have achieved its apotheosis with the sixth volume of the Cam- 
bridge History of India—an administrative historian’s paradise. Then there 
were the partisans, British and Indian, whose object was to prove a case of 
which they were already convinced. There followed the objective political 
historians like P. E. Roberts and H. H. Dodwell, who, whatever their views, were 
historians first. But they stopped short at political history. The first British 
historians to realise that the social transformation was quite as important as 
the political were G. T. Garratt and Edward Thompson, with their Rise and 
and Fulfilment of British Rule in India, followed by L. 8. 8S. O’Malley’s valua- 
ble work, India and the West. Moreland and Chatterjee were both officials, 
both were liberals, and Moreland was a distinguished economic historian as 
well. Their outlook was that of the liberal administrators, who looked forward 
to the transfer of power to a national India, but were all in favour of modera- 
tion, circumspection, and orderly procedure. If Indian officials were to write 
history at all—-and why should they not do something useful in their spare 
time—perhaps that was the best sort of outlook for them to have. 

PEercIvaL SPEAR 


University of California, Berkeley 
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The Transfer of Power in India. By V. P. Mrnon. Princeton: Princeton Uni- 
versity Press, 1957. x, 543. Bibliography, Illustrations, Index. $8.50. 


Though one seldom agrees with the publisher’s estimate printed on the dust 
jacket of a book, in this case the publisher is very close to being accurate. As of 
today V. P. Menon’s Transfer of Power in India is the definitive account of the 
events that led to partition and independence. One suspects that the statement 
will still be true five years from today. An important reason is, of course, that 
V. P. Menon is one of a tiny handful of men who are in a position to write such 
an account. Menon was intimately connected with all of the important develop- 
ments that transpired in the course of events, on the side of Government, leading 
up to independence. 

From 1942 until August 1947, Mr. Menon held theimportant post of Constitu- 
tional Adviser to the Governor-General and it is clear from his book that this 
was a full-time job. As a senior government servant and a respected member of 
the Indian Civil Service, Mr. Menon was closely associated with every step 
taken by Government vis-d-vis the devolution of power. Like all good ICS 
officers he kept careful minutes of the continuous conversations of those eventful 
years and in the book under review it is clear that he has relied extensively on 
such minutes as well as on other official and semi-official records. The result is 
an exhaustive and impressive account, well written and lucid even though 
crammed with detail. 

In the opening chapters Menon provides a judicious and informative review 
of the background in Indo-British relations and in Indian politics to the events 
on which the book centers. While this is a story that has been told more than 
once, Menon draws attention to the coustitutional landmarks and their influence 
in Indian politics. This is done in an enviable fashion. 

In the second bloc of chapters, Menon essays a detailed, carefully drawn, 
critical analysis of developments during the Second World War. This section of 
the book is especially useful for its calm but incisive enquiry into the intensifica- 
tion of the deadlock between the Congress and the Muslim League. It is apparent 
from Menon’s text that he feels the Congress was quite unwise in taking steps 
which put it temporarily out of action and left the field to the League. The 
result, of course, was an impressive growth in the power of the League and in 
its ability to speak for a majority of Indian Muslims. This is the first lucid 
and authoritative record of wartime developments that were to have so very 
much to do with the postwar course of events. 

The remaining chapters of the book constitute a study in depth of the march 
of events from the end of the war through the devolution of power, the 
tragedy of partition with its horrors, and the immediate post-independence 
period. Mr. Menon is to be praised for his genuine accomplishment in telling a 
turgid history. This is particularly the case because the events of which he 
writes are of such recent date. 

The book also contains a number of valuable documents and transcripts of 
significant statements drawn together in a dozen appendices. Some of these 
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items are, of course, available in other collections, but their value lies in the 
fact of their having been brought together in one body in close connection with 
the text. 

Even a book which has so much to commend it as does the volume under 
review may have certain limitations. Before closing I should like to comment 
on one or two limitations in Menon’s valuable history. The first is a matter 
that crops up several times. An example, chosen at random, would be his casual 
reference on page 152 to the “half-hearted” efforts of the Political Department 
regarding the federal plan of the late thirties. Mr. Menon was certainly in a 
position, as few other men have been, to discuss more fully with his readers 
the position of the Political Department on matters of this kind. One can be 
aware of the delicacy of many of the issues under discussion in his book and 
still feel that something more than a casual comment was called for. 

A second limitation arises, no doubt, from Mr. Menon’s training and experi- 
ence as an ICS officer. Years of reading and drafting official minutes have had 
their mark on the man and the reader may generate feelings of frustration at 
the tone of an approach that puts emphasis on an “objective” paraphrase of 
talks that may have been quite crucial for the future of the sub-continent. In 
giving us a definitive account of events with which he had firsthand acquaintance, 
Mr. Menon should have assumed the obligation to rise above an objective para- 
phrase so as to pin-point, much more effectively, the crucial views that were 
under exchange. Certainly the sophisticated reader will, more than once, experi- 
ence acute discomfort at what Menon has failed to say. 

As a concluding remark it should be mentioned that Menon’s book is the 
product of a high official in the administration. This means that the book tends 
to slight the social, intellectual, and economic changes which were taking place 
in India. These changes comprised the matrix in which the political drama un- 
folded. I do not blame Menon for omitting the matrix, nor has he done so com- 
pletely, but it would have been a tour de force if he could have included it 
along with the material he has so effectively covered. 

Fortunately the book is, as has been remarked, quite lucid. One need not 
hesitate to recommend it to the informed nonspecialist as well as to the person 
with a specialist interest in the subject. 

Rosert I. CRANE 


University of Michigan 


Trade and Finance in the Bengal Presidency, 1793-1833. By AMALES 
Tripatui. Calcutta: Orient Longmans, 1956. xiii, 289. Index. Rs. 20.00. 


Tripathi’s study deals with Bengal during a period in which that great Presi- 
dency served as the political, financial, and commercial base of the East India 
Company. During these same years the Company’s monopolies of first the India 
trade and then the China trade were terminated by Parliament in London. 
Utilizing a large body of original source materials in manuscript as well as print, 
Tripathi touches on many aspects of the trade, shipping, and finances of the 
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Honourable Company in Bengal. He takes note of Britain’s exports to Bengal; 
Bengal’s shipments to England of cotton piece goods, raw cotton, silk, indigo, 
sugar, and newly built ships; Bengal’s ‘‘country trade” with Singapore, Batavia, 
and Canton; Calcutta’s coastal trade with Madras and Bombay; and the Com- 
pany’s ever-changing pronouncements on the rates, number, and size of non- 
Company ships permitted to engage in trade with Britain. On the financial 
side, Tripathi refers to the Company’s balance sheets; shipments of bullion to 
Bengal; terms of loans, interest rates, funding of debts; problems of money sup- 
ply; and sources of credit. 

Insofar as Tripathi’s monograph may be said to have a central thesis, it is 
that the campaign to end the Company’s monopoly was rooted in political 
and economic exigencies rather than in any doctrinaire philosophy of free trade. 
Chief among these exigencies, he argues, was the demand on the part of private 
individuals (i.e., servants and ex-servants of the Company) and private trading 
houses for facilities to remit to England their respective savings and profits. So 
long as the Company dominated the India-Britain trade, it was difficult for 
these parties to make their remittances in the form of goods. 

Tripathi’s argument is an interesting one, but it cannot be said that he presents 
it clearly or convincingly. He assumes that his readers will have at their finger- 
tips a detailed knowledge of the trade and politics of the East India Company 
both at home in England and in Bengal. Although the volume includes many 
pages of trade figures, these are presented as raw data, neither converted into 
quantity measures nor corrected for price changes. Tripathi has attempted no 


systematic analysis of money supply and money flows. Nor has he placed the 


Bengal trade in the larger setting of British overseas trade and payments. 
DANIEL THORNER 


Bombay 


The Nature of Man According to the Vedanta. By Jonn Levy. London: 
Routledge and Kegan Paul, 1956. vi, 101. 12s 6d. 


There is no doubt that we are still sorely in need of a satisfactory interpreta- 
tion of the main stream of contemporary Indian thought, and this book is 
evidently intended to go some way toward answering this need. In addition, 
through his autobiographical preface the author wants us to understand that 
he is one of those whose interests and backgrounds make them peculiarly well- 
suited for the task. Successively a student of architecture, medieval music, 
Judaism, and Sufism before he discovered Adviata, Mr. Levy approached all 
these disciplines in the personal attitude of respect and devotion appropriate to 
study with a guru, and thus one turns to his brief text explaining Samkara’s 
system with hope that this personal approach together with an appreciation of 
Western ways of thinking will yield a fresh insight into Indian ideas. 

Unfortunately, what follows soon degenerates into a traditional epistemolog- 
ical analysis, with categories drawn from subjective idealism in the manner of 
Berkeley and Bertrand Russell: the sense-dependent nature of material objects, 
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space, time, and one’s own body are urged in a manner neither fresh nor suffi- 
ciently discussed so as to be convincing to those who have not believed it before. 
The book, therefore, cannot be recommended either to philosophers or laymen. 

It would, indeed, hardly be necessary to note the publication of such a volume, 
were it not for the opportunity it gives one to point once again to the desperate 
need for a non-epistemological approach to the traditional philosophy of India. 
It is not that the Vedanta is not an epistemological system, for indeed it is. The 
trouble is that, whatever the truth of subjective idealism, Western readers who 
come to Indian thought looking for something new are not going to be impressed 
by being told that Berkeley was right; rather, if Berkeley was right, they must 
be shown this fact in a way which Berkeley did not discover, in terms which 
do not allow for the pragmatist answers which serious realistic empiricists 
have already given to Berkeley’s challenge. Western readers cannot be hit over 
their hard heads with solipsism these days. If Indian thought is to be seen by 
them as making a real difference, it will have to be a different sort of difference, 
requiring the exploration of categories quite distinct from the well-worn epistemo- 
logical ones. This reviewer believes that there are such categories—but the task 
of making them live for the West is still to be tackled with much success. 

Karu H. Porrer 

University of Minnesota 


Diversions of a Diplomat in Ceylon. By Pamir K. Crowe. Princeton, New 
Jersey: D. Van Nostrand, 1956. xii, 318. $5.95. 


Philip Crowe obviously enjoyed his three-year tour as the United States 
ambassador to Ceylon, and he has superbly shared his enjoyments with us. In 
addition to being a good storyteller, the former ambassador has a nice romantic 
eye for adventure in matters small and large and has blended his own experi- 
ences with historical notes, wild-life descriptions, character sketches, and bits 
of good-humored philosophizing. When Mr. Crowe says, “diversions of a diplo- 
mat,’”’ he means exactly that. This is no work on statecraft nor even the after- 
hours duties of an ambassador. All matters pertaining to Ceylonese politics, 
social issues, and international relations are studiously avoided. The book 
relates diversions and should be read for diversion—although as a matter of 
fact, a good deal of accurate, albeit unsystematic, factual material is included. 
However, this is not a book which one would seek out for authoritative state- 
ments on the state of Ceylon. It should be approached as a series of true, well- 
told adventure stories, set in entertainingly woven historical and descriptive 
settings. 

At a few points diversions are subordinated to what might seem to be instruc- 
tion. A visit to the Dutch Fort at Calle is embedded in historical incidents. An 
entire chapter is devoted to the caste system, with rather little connection with 
the author’s personal activities. Despite the unsystematic presentation of infor- 
mation on Ceylon and its history, the academic student of Ceylon will not 
shudder. Crowe rarely, if ever, violates the ethos of the people and does not 
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seriously distort, despite a selection of facts chosen by standards of exoticism 
rather than historical or ethnologic method. His purpose is entertainment and 
in this he succeeds admirably. 

M: Crowe was fortunate in his resources, office, and contacts from the stand- 
point of organizing his trips and acquiring background for their recounting. The 
book is particularly enhanced by the many sketches contributed by Dr. Paul 
Deraniyagala, Director of the National Museums of Ceylon. 

Bryce Ryan 
University of Miami 
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Yearbook of the United Nations 1956. New York: Columbia University Press, 1957. 
x, 586. Index, Plate, Map. $12.50. 

Report on the World Social Situation. By Bureau of Social Affairs, U.N. Secretariat. 
New York: Columbia University Press, 1957, vii, 198. Tables. $1.75. (paper) 

UNESCO: Purpose, Progress, Prospects. By Waurer H. C. Laves and Cuarizs A. 
Tuomson. Bloomington, Indiana: Indiana University Press, 1957. xxiii, 469. Appendices, 
Note on Source Materials, Index. $7.50. 

Economic Survey of Asia and the Far East, 1956. Bankok: United Nations Economic 
Commission for Asia and the Far East, 1957. Distributed by Columbia University 
Press. (paper) 

Rich Lands and Poor: The Road to World Prosperity. By Gunnar Myrpau. World 
Perspectives, Vol. XVI. New York: Harper, 1957. xx, 168. $3.00. 

Two Sides of One World. A Report on an International Discussion of Human Values in 
Social Change in South and Southeast Asia and in the United States. By Arnruur 
GoopFrRiENnD. Washington: Superintendent of Documents, U. 8. National Commission 
for UNESCO, 1957. vii, 79. $.50. (paper) 

A Short History of the Far East. By Kenneta Scotr Latourette. New York: Mac- 
millan, 3rd ed., 1957. xiv, 754. Maps, Index. $6.00. 

The United States and Japan. By Epwin O. Retscnaver. Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard 
University Press, rev. ed., 1957. xxiv, 394. Maps, Appendices, Suggested Reading, 
Index. $5.50. 

American Military Policy: Strategic Aspects of World Political Geography. By 
Epear 8. Furniss, Jr. New York: Rinehart, 1957. xiii, 494. Tables, Bibliographical 
Suggestions, Index. $6.50. 

Soviet Strength and Strategy in Asia. By Ivar Spxcror. Seattle: Superior Publishing 
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Communications 


The Editors 
Journal of the American Oriental Society 

The Journal of Asian Studies 

Dear Sirs: 

I address this message, through you, to the members of the American Oriental 
Society and of the Association for Asian Studies, in particular to those members 
interested in the Far East. Its topic is actually much discussed in congenial 
groups, but has been little advertised in professional journals—I refer to the 
fruitless bickering which disgraces contemporary sinology. It is time for sinology 
to grow up. Perhaps it is time to abandon the time-honored words “sinology”’ 
and “sinologist” altogether. That they continue to be used has itself become a 
source of friction and misunderstanding. I hope that my colleagues will forgive 
me for a little plain speaking on this subject. We have all heard among “sinolo- 
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_ gists” statements of the type “linguists are the prophets of statistical trivialities,”’ 

“philologists are pettifogging antiquarians,” “sociologists are imprecise ab- 
straction-mongers,”’ and a hundred others. To one protagonist the continuance 
of humane values is at stake in this sanctimonious melee, to another, the as- 
surance of scientific progress. The “classical’’ sinologist deplores the 
“fashionable” preoccupation of the ‘“modern’’ sinologist with broad social trends; 
the modernist laments the “obsolete” concern of the traditionalist with minute 
biographical details. The whole spectacle must appear ludicrous to those for- 
tunate scholars who, though bemused by some aspect of European history, or 
European philosophy, or European literature, are unburdened with the title of 
“europeanist”’ and so are spared meaningless and humiliating combat. To stig- 
matize a competent Byzantine palaeographer as a mediocre theorist of Balkan 
politics, or a student of Turgot’s financial arrangements as an inadequate critic 
of La Nouvelle Héloise, would, I think, deserve little but scorn and mockery. 
Yet this is precisely the sort of thing that takes place, sub rosa for the most part, 
in sinological circles. Technical philologists' pontificate on the exegetical short- 
comings of specialists in the dynamics of social change in the Far East; students 
of political processes in China bewail the obtuseness of textual critics in respect 
to political theory. It is time for such nonsense to stop. To insist on a geographical 
area as a scholarly discipline is part and parcel of the muddled thinking which 
has produced such monstrosities as the ‘area major” in our college curricula, 
asylums for dilettantes and refuges for mediocrities. There is no rigorous meth- 
odology for studying an area. A “‘europeanist” is neither fish nor fowl; neither, 
nowadays, is a “sinologist.” To be a mineralogist interested in the pegmatites 
of China is one thing; to be an analyst of Chinese lapidaria is another. Let the 
scholar interested in East Asia, like the scholar interested in Europe or in Latin 
America, decide whether he is a literary critic, a historian of philosophy, a politi- 
cal scientist, a descriptive linguist, or whatever. He should, for the good of his 
soul, try to inform himself about the achievements of his colleagues in other 
disciplines with a similar geographic limitation, as he may profitably do by 
perusing the pages of JAOS and JAS, but let him prove himself as a scholar in 
equal competition with critics of Spanish literature, with specialists in scholastic 
philosophy, with students of European governments, with analysts of Bantu 





1T use the term “philology” not, as formerly, as a synonym of what we now call “‘lin- 
guistics,’’ but approximately in the sense of Webster’s New International Dictionary (2nd 
edition), which begins, ‘“The study of the cultures of civilized peoples as revealed chiefly 
in their languages, literatures, and religions. . .”” I prefer my own definition: “the analysis 
and interpretation of textual remains, employing such aids as epigraphy, palaeography, 
exegesis, the lower and higher criticisms, leading to the study of literature as an immediate 
expression of the intricacies of culture and the subtleties of the mind.’”’ Philology, like the 
humanities generally, aims at knowledge on a comparatively low level of abstraction, as 
compared with sociology for instance, though its techniques may be highly abstract. Ul- 
timately it is concerned with the concrete, the personal, the immediate, the crystallized, 
and the expressive, and therefore with biography, with imagery, with metaphor, and with 
myth. The house of philology, like the house of history, has many mansions. I think there 
is room in my definition for the critic of style, the folklorist, the lexicographer, and many 
others. 
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phonology, whichever is appropriate. In this view, to be very blunt, to claim the 
mantle of “‘sinologist” while censuring another “sinologist,” unless he is devoted 
to a truly comparable discipline, is to make oneself vulnerable to the charge of 
cowardice. Accusations of “old-fashioned” and “new-fangled” are meaningless. 
To be a good historian or a good epigraphist means something; to give the name 
of “good sinologist”? has become invidious practice, differently employed by 
representatives of different academic disciplines. The result of this fuzzy thinking 
is (for instance) the confounding of the assertion “‘some philologists (or sociolo- 
gists, or linguists) are second-rate” with the assertion “philology (or sociology, 
or linguistics) is a second-rate discipline.” The word “sinology” has no place 
in the picture except to solidify and sanctify the confusion. It seems to me that 
among the scholars of the Far East it is the linguists (of which group I am not 
myself a member) who take their responsibilities most seriously, and judge 
each other by standards current among scientific linguists generally. Let the 
philologists and the historians and the sociologists follow this excellent example. 
I am a philologist with a particular interest in medieval Chinese literature re- 
lating to material culture, and my standards are set (for example) by students of 
al-Biruni and Agricola and even of Chaucer. I would prefer to be judged an 
unsuccessful philologist than to deserve the appellation of impertinent “‘his- 
torian’”’ or presumptuous “linguist” (I have been both). This personal testament 
is given as a harmless example of the kind of self-classification I recommend, 
though its adequacy ought not to prejudice the issue. To each his own. Let the 
snarling cease. 
Epwarp H. ScHAFER 

University of California, Berkeley 

March 4, 1958 





The Editor, The Journal of Asian Studies 
Dear Sir: 

Professor Herbert Franke of the University of Munich, whose very interesting 
and valuable translation of Yang Yii’s Shan-chii hsin-hua I reviewed in a recent 
issue of the Journal (XVII [Nov. 1957], 118-125), in the course of a long and 
learned letter to me in reply to my request for advice about other matters of 
mutual interest, has appended some paragraphs discussing my review. Among 
other things, Professor Franke notes a slight error or two which I made in 
reading his German text, where idiomatic usage misled me to point out at least 
two “errors” that do not in fact exist. By way of correction, I would like to call 
the reader’s attention to these points, and quote here from Professor Franke’s 
letter: 


On page 121 of the review you take exception to my ‘‘i-shth’’—‘‘von einer Stunde zur 
anderen.”’ This, in German, does not imply repeated action but just ‘‘within a certain (but 
comparatively short) time.’ In another case you seem to have been misled by a German 
idiomatic expression. Page 120 of the review, on item 78, you say: “‘A negative likewise is 
missing’’ when dealing with my sentence ‘‘und bin so darum gekommen”’ etc. There is no 
negative missing. . . [idiom explained] . . . My translation is therefore good as it stands. . . 
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Professor Franke also points out (and correctly) that I should not refer to read- 
ings of mou (for wu) and ch‘u (for shu) as “misreadings’” (review, page 121), in 
as much as they are correct “literary” readings, especially for the Yiian period. 
I should have clarified the basis of my objection to them, which is that I feel that 
current, Mandarin usageshould always bethe standard to be observed in sinologi- 
cal writings (except where phonology is the issue at hand, of course). This how- 
ever could involve a long discussion, which I shall not take up here. 

May I take this opportunity here again to commend the work under discussion 
to the readers of the Journal, and to apologize for errors foolishly (if conscienti- 
ously) made in my review of it. 

Freperick W. More 
Princeton University 
January 29, 1958 





Dear Sir: 

On reading Professor F. W. Mote’s review of Herbert Franke, Bettrdge zur 
Kulturgeschichte Chinas unter der Mongolenherrschaft in the November 1957 
issue of the Journal of Asian Studies, I was struck by what seem to me to be 
theoretical errors of the reviewer, resulting in undeserved criticism of Professor 
Franke’s translation of the Shan-chi hsin-hua. I refer to the section on page 121, 
where Professor Mote uses the terms “‘overly-literal translations” and ‘‘anachron- 
istic overliteralism.” This type of criticism is often the result of seeing ‘‘Classical 
Chinese” through the veil of Mandarin dialect or of Sino-Japanese. It is well 
known that a primary tool, and a very fruitful one, in word- and sentence-analysis 
is the concept of “free” vs. “bound.” This concept has been clearly stated, with 
special reference to Mandarin, by Y. R. Chao on p. xxvii of his Concise Dic- 
tionary of Spoken Chinese. It can readily be shown that ‘Classical Chinese”’ is 
very much richer in free forms than “Mandarin,” and that many forms which 
are bound in “Mandarin” are free in ‘‘Classical.”” Thus, to use some of the forms 
discussed by Professor Mote, it can be proven that shou “head,” shih ‘‘adorn- 
ment,” chi “register,’”’ and others, are all free in “Classical” but bound in 
“Mandarin.” To put it another way, each of these linguistic forms is a “word” 
in “Classical Chinese,”’ while such expressions as shou shih and shu chi are con- 
ventional phrases, though the latter have become compound words in Mandarin. 
In requiring that the translator use “jewelry” for “eine Zier des Kopfes” and 
“books” for “‘schriftliche Aufzeichnungen,” Professor Mote is in fact asking him 
to treat ‘Classical Chinese” as if it were “Mandarin.” In short, it is Professor 
Mote who is anachronistic, not Professor Franke. Professor Mote seems to regard 
the translation of such phrases fully and faithfully as “clumsy.” It should be 
unnecessary to remind him that King James’ translators of the Bible into English 
faithfully reproduced similar “clumsy” Hebraicisms, which have since passed 
into ordinary English speech and are even regarded as models of style. Pro- 
fessor Mote also reveals a dislike for translating metaphors, metonymies, 
euphemisms, and tropes of all kinds. He is clearly aware of their existence, since 
he refers to the expression te yin ‘“‘virtuous intonation” as a “euphemism for 
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‘imperial edict.’ ”’ What is surprising, and even shocking, is that he wants it 
translated ‘imperial edict.” If this principle is strictly adhered to, we can expect 
translations of medieval Chinese texts to become more pallid, lackluster, and 
insipid than ever. I, for one, am grateful to Professor Franke for attempting to 
bring out much of the color and flavor of the original text, instead of yielding 
to the temptation to simplify his task by the application of the unscholarly 
principles of “Mandarinization” and “etiolation.”’ 

Epwarp H. ScHaFEer 
University of California, Berkeley 
December 2, 1957 





Dear Mr. Editor: 

Mr. Purcell has great fun at Mr. Skinner’s expense in your last issue and so 
do we. But he should not be allowed to get away with all of it. Mr. Skinner can 
doubtless defend himself if he wants to. I am only concerned to defend sociology. 

Really, Mr. Purcell’s unhappy youthful experience with a sociologist who 
treated the social structure as an object of reverence rather than of analysis 
should not lead him to damn the whole tribe. It has certainly given him an odd 
idea of sociology. It is, he tells us, no substitute for “the old ‘colonial’ method of 
prolonged contact and observation ...the use of criteria of many sorts and 
kinds, trial and error, and the treatment of Chinese and Thai as human beings 
rather than sociological data.’’ Now, I do not quite see why the sociologist should 
rob the Chinese and Thai of their humanity when he uses them as his data any 
more than the historian when he uses them as his. Except perhaps in this sense; 
that a sociologist should be trained in the art of separating his reporting of facts 
and of his opinions about the relations between facts on the one hand, from his 
reporting of his feelings about the facts on the other. This approach of the 
“levelling, rancorous, rational sort of mind” may seem less “human” than the 
traditional practice of diffusing feeling among fact much as the fat is diffused 
among the lean in prime colonial beef; but it might in the end prove more useful 
in solving some of the problems which trouble honest ex-colonial consciences. 

And then there is this opposition between sociology and trial and error. This 
is a false one. Sociology, if it is good sociology, proceeds by trial and error. The 
difference may be that whereas Mr. Purcell might be content to leave error as 
error and have done with the matter, the sociologist would want to go on—to 
amend his original assumptions and make a retrial. 

Just how perversely Mr. Purcell insists on missing this point is clear from his 
charge that concepts such as “class-organised society,” being formulated by 
Americans on the basis of American society, have no relevance to Thailand. 
Surely all scientific knowledge—knowledge about regularities in nature—is 
accumulated by comparison. The formulation of concepts such as ‘“‘class-organised 
society” is valuable when it is a preliminary to generalization about human 
societies—generalizations, for instance, concerning differences between class- 
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organised and non-class-organised societies in the sources of their political leader- 
ship, the nature of their social tensions, the strength of ethnic and family bonds, 
the ease with which they develop a sense of national unity and so on. It is very 
true that, since the majority of productive modern sociologists have been Ameri- 
can, most of the concepts and generalizations current in modern sociology fit 
American society. That is why their value as generalizations concerning human 
societies can only be tested elsewhere. And if that is what Mr. Skinner is about 
in Thailand, the more power to his elbow. Mr. Purcell may find human nature 
a duller subject of enquiry than, say, Chinese, Americans, or Cambridge dons, 
but this does not prevent him implicitly using, in the paragraph in which he 
discusses the factors which have aided or impeded Chinese assimilation in Thai- 
land, a number of quite interesting and illuminating generalizations about hu- 
man nature. 

Finally, one word, not as a sociologist, but as a fellow-Englishman who happens 
to live within ten miles of the American frontier. Surely this scathing assault on 
Mr. Skinner’s colloquialisms is a little hard. Even our most elderly and respected 
radicals are, I suppose, entitled to preserve a little corner for conservatism in 
their hearts, but the fault with Mr. Purcell’s conservatism is its inconsistency. 
“Perhaps,”’ he says, ‘‘some of these locutions may eventually find their way into 
the literary language,” and he gives us to understand that once they have been 
accepted into the club he, for one, is prepared to treat them like gentlemen. But 
how will they ever find their way from the bar and the barrack-room into polite 
circles, if not by the pioneer efforts of the Skinners of this world? 

Do I perhaps sense that Mr. Purcell’s objection lies in the fact that it is 
American slang which is in question? Now there are many forms of anti-American- 
ism that I would go along with. I would even go along with that quite ordinary 
little girl, Myra Buttle,! when she cocks a snook at the Americans who imitate 
“guileless British arrogance” and don’t quite make the grade, or rather over- 
make it. But its slang, with its vitality and red-corpuscular virility, is one aspect 
of American life which I should have expected to evoke more than supercilious- 
ness in Mr. Purcell. Come, come. Chuck it, Purcell! 

R. P. Dore 


Vancower, B.C. 
April 16, 1958 





1See M. Buttle, The Sweeniad (1958), p. 41. It is suggested that Myra Buttle is a 
pseudonym for an unknown person who lives in Cambridge, Eng. It is whispered that 
there is a deep significance in the fact that she quotes Chinese with accuracy and 
pertinence. 
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Prepared by ROBERT I. CRANE 


Asian Studies in the Soviet Union 


(Report contributed by Professor Rodger 
Swearingen, University of Southern California) 


Until the death of Stalin ushered in a new era of East-West relations, rela- 
tively little was known, scarcely anything was written, on the status and de- 
velopment of Soviet training and research in the Asian field. This past summer 
the author had the opportunity to visit the principal centers of Asian training and 
research in Leningrad and Moscow and to talk at length with a number of Jeading 
Soviet specialists in the area of Asian languages, politics, modern history, eco- 
nomics, and culture. It was also possible to work at the Soviet Union’s two 
largest libraries, the Leningrad Public Library and the Lenin Library in Moscow, 
and to visit specialized Oriental collections. 

The results—incomplete as they are—of this intensive period of study and 
discussion, combined with earlier research, may provide something of an over-all 
view of Asian studies in the Soviet Union, and may be a stimulus for further 
study and exchange. Notes and comments will be summarized under four general 
topical headings: (1) Training—Leningrad University and the Institute of 
Oriental Languages of Moscow University; (2) Research—the Academy of 
Sciences’ Oriental Institute and the new Institute of Chinese Studies of the 
Academy of Sciences; (3) Library resources—the Leningrad Public Library, 
the Lenin Library in Moscow, and the specialized Oriental collections; and (4) 
Soviet specialists and recent publications on Asia.' 

Before considering each of these topics, it may be appropriate to record several 
general observations and impressions relative to the Asian studies field in the 
U.S.S8.R. 





1 This report was begun several years ago. It was completed when a grant from the Ford 
Foundation permitted me to spend the summer of 1957 studying at and visiting centers of 
Russian and Far Eastern studies throughout Europe and to spend one month in the Soviet 
Union. May I record my appreciation to the Ford Foundation and to the University of 
Southern California. I am also indebted to a number of colleagues for reading the manu- 
script and for making invaluable suggestions. Among them, I should like to mention es- 
pecially William Ballis, Peter Berton, David Dallin, Paul Langer, James Morley, Philip 
Mosely, David Munford, Nicholas Poppe, Robert Rupen, George Taylor, Colonel Geoffrey 
Wheeler, and Allen Whiting. Appropriate portions of the manuscript were also sent the 
principal Soviet institutions under discussion with a request that specialists there, whom I 
had met during the summer, make corrections and additions on personnel, library resources, 
etc. Helpful replies were received to four of five letters sent, two from Leningrad 
University, one from the Institute of Oriental Studies in Moscow, and one from the Institute 
of Oriental Languages at Moscow University. 
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The first and most striking impression one receives is the intensive, accelerated 
pace at which Soviet institutions and individual scholars are pursuing the study 
of modern and contemporary Asia. To be sure, Russia has a long tradition of 
“Eastern” studies, but linguistics, history, the Middle East, and Central Asia 
have tended in the past to dominate the scene. A reorganization of the Academy 
of Sciences’ Oriental Institute in 1950 may be taken as the formal point of de- 
parture fora reorientation of the field along several lines: (1) a shift of the center 
of Oriental studies from Leningrad to Moscow; (2) a change from a concentration 
on linguistics and history to greater concern with modern languages and the con- 
temporary scene, including the beginnings of area study programs in the uni- 
versities and (3) an intensification of academic interest in the Far East, South, 
and Southeast Asia. An article in Kommunist of 1955 speaks of the need for the 
further development of ‘Eastern” studies in the Soviet Union, singling out 
especially as “underdeveloped areas” India and Southeast Asia but asking the 
Soviet scholar also to ‘expose those features of the development and nature of 
the forces underlying the people’s revolution in China, Mongolia, Korea, and 
Vietnam. The development of Soviet orientalism,” the article warns, “‘still does 
not correspond to the demands upon it.” As late as 1956, Soviet officials ap- 
parently regarded the problem as critical and unresolved. Speaking to the point, 
Anasta:: Mikoyan asked the Twentieth Party Congress: “But whom do we have, 
after all, to engage in a serious study of these questions? ...The Academy 
of Sciences does have an institute that studies the problems of the East, but 
all that can be said of it is that although in our day the whole East has awakened, 
that institute is still dozing.’’ Since then, the Soviets have produced an in- 
creasing number of publications on modern Asia and have established two new 
institutes of Oriental studies: one, at the University of Moscow for training in 
modern Oriental languages and area studies; the other, a research institute for 
the study of modern China, as part of the Academy of Sciences.? 

A second point worth noting about Asian studies in the Soviet Union is the 
fact that training and research are confined to relatively few centers with Moscow 
and Leningrad Universities and the Academy of Sciences dominating the scene, 
although it now appears that Tashkent may be emerging as a third major center. 
This is especially true of Far Eastern studies. To keep the picture in focus, 
however, several qualifications must be added: work on the Middle East and on 
Central Asia and the Soviet Far East is going on in Kazan, Kyzyl, Alma Ata, 
Baku, Ulan Bator, Ulan Ude, and Vladivostok, as well as in a few other uni- 
versities. Significant research on Asia also takes place from time to time at 
the various specialized institutes such as the Institute of History, the Insti- 
tute of Economics, the Institute of Ethnography, ete. Further, it must be as- 
sumed that considerable work on Asia of a classified nature is underway in the 
Foreign Ministry, the Red Army, and within the other security agencies. Recent 
Indian experience with Soviet technical personnel who appeared in India with a 





2? The prewar background of Asian studies in the Soviet Union is sketched in James 
Morley’s note, ‘Some Important Soviet Organizations and Periodicals Devoted to the 
Modern History of Asia,’’ JAS, XVI (Aug. 1957), 673-677. 
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knowledge of one or more of the Indian languages is a case in point. This does 
not, however, alter the general proposition that compared with the United 
States, Asian studies (particularly Far Eastern studies) in the Soviet Union are 
highly centralized at a very few large institutions. 

A third point has to do with certain important effects on Asian studies of 
recent political changes in the Soviet Union. In the field of Oriental studies, as 
in so many other areas, the “thaw’’ has allowed Soviet scholars to re-establish 
continuity with earlier Russian efforts. The history of Russian Oriental studies 
receives considerable attention, and the scholars of the Tsarist and early Soviet 
periods are once more getting their due, with extensive republication of their 
works as well as the appearance of new books and studies such as two volumes 
of Ocherki po istorit russkogo vostokovedeniia (Articles on the History of Russian 
Oriental Studies). Biographies of early Russian explorers and scholars are being 
published. Purged scholars, long unmentioned, now get full credit for their work. 
The catalog at the Leningrad Branch of the Institute of Oriental Studies includes 
many older items obvicusly just recently “cleared” for general use (that is, 
many new catalog-cards for older items by scholars such as Poppe). Along these 
same lines, numerous articles and even books are being published which list 
holdings of various libraries and archives, not only in Moscow and Leningrad, 
but also at Kazan and other places. Classics like Rashid-ad-din, Marco Polo, 
Piano Carpini, etc. are being republished and are attracting renewed attention. 
Perhaps even more significant, during the past several years a number of Soviet 
Orientalists began appearing at conferences in Western Europe and they have 
begun to correspond with their counterparts in Europe, Asia, and the United 
States. Moreover, there is evidence of a gradual change in general policy in 
Soviet library procurement and cataloging in the direction of accommodating 
a wider range of sources with unorthodox viewpoints. 

A fourth point worth recording relates to the unevenness of library or re- 
search resources, both the personal libraries of the specialists and the major 
library collections. The point is doubly interesting because it is not clear that the 
unevenness stems exclusively from ideological considerations. In certain cases, 
in critical areas or on sensitive issues, materials probably have been deliberately 
excluded from the general collection. Western holdings on Asia of the principal 
libraries are conspicuously stronger for the period since 1953. That virtually 
none of the standard U. 8. works on China, Japan, Korea, and Southeast Asia 
for the years 1946 through 1952 are listed as opposed to the inclusion of a rather 
considerable number of more recent American publications on Asia suggests 
that Soviet libraries have partaken, however unsatisfactorily, of the celebrated 
post-Stalin relaxation. It may be noted further that the article in Kommunist, 
referred to above, on the need for “modernizing” and “developing” Soviet 
Asian studies directs: ‘The Soviet Orientalist must also be familiar with the 
latest achievements not only of other Soviet specialists but of foreign scholars as 
well.” A close look at the Lenin Library’s over-all holdings on the Far East, 
nevertheless, leaves one with the impression that the Soviet Union’s largest 
library is still behind the times. 

A fifth point concerns geographic or area emphasis. Based on three criteria— 
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size of research and training staffs, number of students enrolled in language 
and area classes, and volume of publications—current Soviet priority on training 
and research on the modern ‘East’? (which includes Africa) appears to be as 
follows. China clearly has top priority with a major training and research effort 
under way. Next comes India, also now under intensive study, followed by 
Japan and Korea. Central Asia and Mongolia probably rank next, though if 
work on their languages and linguistics were the sole criterion, both of these 
areas would certainly rate a high position in the scale. At about the same level 
of development are modern Middle Eastern studies, where a new area program 
augments substantial earlier linguistic, ethnological, and historical work. Two 
areas appear to be developing very rapidly from almost nothing two years ago: 
Africa and Indonesia. Finally, we come to Indochina, Tibet, Burma, Cambodia, 
Laos, Thailand, and the Philippines which—at least on the academic side—seem 
to be about as poorly represented in the Soviet Union as they are in the United 
States. . 


TRAINING—LENINGRAD AND Moscow UNIVERSITIES 


Asian studies in the Soviet Union—that is, training programs in languages, 
literature, history, and, more recently, area studies—-are concentrated in the 
Oriental Faculty of the University of Leningrad and at the newly established 
Institute of Oriental Languages of the University of Moscow. 


Oriental Faculty, University of Leningrad. 

The Oriental Faculty of the University of Leningrad is devoted almost ex- 
clusively to the language and literature and historical aspects of Asian studies. 
Present enrollment for all classes in the Oriental and African languages and 
literatures is roughly as follows: Chinese, 20; Korean, 20; Japanese, 15; Mon- 
golian, 10; Indian, Tibetan, and Indonesian, 25; Arabic, 10; Persian, 10; African, 
10. In addition to at least one Russian professor in most of the divisions, the 
university has sought to secure the services of a native instructor for each of 
the languages. Thus, for example, a Japanese who came to Leningrad several 
years ago from Sakhalin, where he worked in Soviet radio broadcasting, now 
assists the professor of Japanese. Similarly, a Chinese professor from Peking 
joined the faculty three years ago, while two years ago an Indonesian instructor 
accompanied by his wife and four children arrived at the University to launch 
the program of Indonesian studies. Of the several languages noted above, the 
African languages appear to be the only area handled without the assistance of 
a native from the area. 

Courses are also offered in Chinese and Japanese history and in the histories 
of the Middle East and ancient Orient. Enrollment is not large. Twelve students 
are currently majoring in Chinese history; fewer than that are enrolled as 
majors in Japanese history. Topics of fifth-year theses in Chinese history com- 
pleted at Leningrad University during 1956 and 1957 may be taken as indica- 
tive of the M.A. level research work: “Critics of the Views of Hu Shih,” “The 
Diary of Lin Tse-hsu as an Historical Document,” ‘Peoples’ Movements in the 
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1860’s,”” “Contemporary Chinese Historical Scientists Writing on the Battle of 
Concessions,” and “Soviet-Chinese Relations—the 1950 Agreement.” In the 
Japanese field, also at Leningrad University, three fifth-year thesis topics for 
this academic year are: “‘Sixteenth-Century Peasant Revolutions,” “The Satsuma 
Rebellion,” and ‘The Meiji Restoration.” 

The nature and scope of the language and literature study may be illustrated 
by the Japanese program at the University of Leningrad, which I was able 
to examine in some detail. It is a five-year program conceived and presented 
throughout in two aspects: theory and laboratory (that is, practice). Briefly, 
the curriculum and approach for each year are as follows: 

The first year introduces the students to the field, taking up the theory 
of languages, linguistic systems, the history of the Japanese language, system- 
atic presentation of grammar, morphology, and syntax, brief consideration of 
the history of the study of Japanese in the U.S.S.R., Europe, and Japan (the 
U. 8. was not mentioned and perhaps is not considered worthwhile), and bibli- 
ography. The “laboratory work,” that is, practical study of the language itself, 
during the first year involves: (a) study of grammar and simple texts, (b) the 
mastering of 800 characters, (c) practice in Japanese conversation with a native 
Japanese informant. Classroom work during the first year consists of 12 hours 
per week for a total of 408 contact hours, divided as follows: introduction and 
grammar, 68 hours; text study, 136 hours; conversation, 136 hours; writing 
practice, 68 hours. A comprehensive examination at the end of the first year 
covers the whole complex of the “introductory course.” 

The second year is devoted to the language of literature and “literary speech.” 
The best examples of modern Japanese literature are studied in chronological 
order ‘‘to show the growth of the literary language.” History, style, morphology, 
and syntax are taken up as “theory,” while in the laboratory, the student now 
turns his attention to: Tsubouchi Shéy6é, Futabatei Shimei, Ozaki Kéys, Na- 
tsume Séseki, Shimazaki Téson, Kunikida Doppo, Yamada Bimyd, Akutagawa 
Ryinosuke, Tokutomi Roka, Tayama Katai, Izumi Kydka, Nagai Kafi, 
Tanizaki Jun’ichiré, Arishima Takeo, Mushakéji Saneatsu, Kobayashi Takiji, 
Hosoi Wakizé, Tokunaga Sunao, Takakura Teru. The last four are “proletarian 
authors” who seem to occupy the same exalted place in Japanese literature in the 
Soviet Union that Howard Fast for years occupied in the American literature 
scene there. The classroom schedule of contact hours is identical to that of the 
first year. A comprehensive examination concludes the second year’s work. 

The third year is divided between “contemporary literary Japanese” and 
“classical Japanese”: 240 hours each, still on a 12 hours per week schedule. 
Students are introduced to the ‘public language,” both spoken and written. 
Newspapers, journals, contemporary short stories, and novels form the core 
of this work. Simultaneously, the student plunges into “old literary” or classical 
Japanese along with kambun, which continues to the end of the fifth year. 
This section of the program is organized as follows: (1) the classical language 
of the eighth through twelfth centuries, including: (a) the conversational lan- 
guage of the time, and (b) Chinese as the language of official correspondence 
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and of scientific and historical literature; (2) medieval literary Japanese of the 
twelfth through sixteenth centuries, consisting of three parts: (a) remnants 
of the old literary language which still persists in archaic form in literature, 
(b) medieval conversational language which also may be found in its archaic 
forms, and (c) Chinese which, as in the preceding era, continues as the official 
language; (3) literary Japanese of the sixteenth through the nineteenth centuries 
devoted to the four main topics: (a) remnants of “old literary’? Japanese which 
existed as a language of scholars of that period, (b) the developed form of medi- 
eval Japanese which had become the national language of the period, (c) the 
conversational and written language of literature, and (d) Chinese, the language 
of knowledge and philosophy. 

The following texts are read in whole or part during the third year: Kojiki, 
Man’ydshi, Taketori monogatari, Kokinshi, Genji monogatari, Tosa nikki, 
Makura no séshi Konjaku monogatari, Heike monogatari, Hijoki, Tsurezuregusa, 
Tatheiki, yokyoku (Sumidagawa, Ataka, Fujito), kydgen, Tsukubashi. 

The fourth year is essentially a continuation of the third, and is likewise 
divided between “contemporary literary” and classical Japanese. A total of 
480 contact hours are scheduled, 12 regular hours per week plus 160 for special 
courses and seminars, the latter including kambun. Sixteen classroom hours 
per week are now demanded of the students. Among the literary figures the 
students encounter during the fourth year are: Saikaku, Chikamatsu, Ueda 
Akinari, Jippensha Ikku, Shikitei Samba, Bashé, and Buson. The texts of con- 
temporary juridical literature are also read towards the end of the eighth semester. 
An examination concludes the year. 

The fifth and final year is divided among four main subjects: (1) classical 
Japanese, (2) history of language and writing, (3) dialectology, and (4) seminar 
on special problems. The study of classical language follows the pattern of the 
fourth year. The course on the history of the language and writing seems 
particularly thoroughgoing, embodying all aspects from general syntax de- 
velopment and the lexicography and phonetics of the urban language, to a 
detailed examination of the development of the writing systems in China and 
Japan. 

Because more attention appears to be paid to the study of Japanese dialects 
in the Soviet universities than is usual in the American programs, it may be 
worth noting this aspect in greater detail. The fifth year course includes: (1) the 
history of Japanese dialects, (2) study of a dialectological map of Japan, (3) the 
dialects of Japan proper (Kyushu—Oita, Miyazaki, Fukuoka, Nagasaki, Kuma- 
moto, Saga, and Kagoshima; Honshu—Kansai, inner Honshu), (4) dialects of 
Miyako Island, (5) brief description of some other local dialects, and (6) meth- 
odology of dialectological research. An examination at the end of the fifth year 
covers the four main subjects above and concludes the program. 

It is difficult to assess the level and competence of the graduates. Students 
of both Japanese and Chinese with whom I talked seemed quite at home in 
the spoken language. The very intensity of the program and the seriousness 
with which it is undertaken—given a carefully selected, small group of students— 
should assure a reasonably high level of linguistic attainment. Leaving aside 
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limitations imposed by the ideology, the weakness of the program appears to 
rest rather in the early over-specialization and inadequate attention to general 
background and training in history and in the other social sciences as well as 
the inaccessibility of many of the significant Western works on modern Asia. 
If language teaching or linguistic research is the expectation of the fifteen 
students currently enrolled in the program, these shortcomings may not be signifi- 
cant. If graduates are to be utilized for training, research, or analysis in the 
history or social science fields, the problem takes on another dimension. 


Institute of Oriental Languages, University of Moscow. 

The Institute of Oriental Languages, the other major training center on the 
Far East, was established in 1956 within Moscow University by combining the 
Oriental elements of the faculties and programs of the historical and philological 
departments. Its task, according to its director, appears broader than its name 
would imply: “To prepare people to work in the fields of language, history, 
literature, and economics of the East.’’ The program is a six-year sequence with 
the main focus on language and literature but with the student also required to 
specialize in one of the several disciplines. In a sense the approach approximates 
the area study program in the United States. The emphasis is on the spoken 
language. The “plan” calls for forty students per year to be enrolled in the six- 
year program. A new building to house the Institute is scheduled for completion 
within two years. In its second year, the Institute currently has eighty students, 
in addition to a number of students transferred to senior status from other 
faculties. 

The majority of the students are specializing on China and India. The de- 
partments of the Institute, represented by the Institute staff as from greatest 
to least importance are: China, India, Arabia, Indonesia, Japan, Turkey, Iran, 
Vietnam, and Korea. As at Leningrad University, a native speaker is available 
to almost every department. Students are encouraged to live in dormitories 
with foreign students in order to practice their languages. Although only in 
its second year of operation, the Institute has already dispatched a number of 
students for training abroad. Among those mentioned during the course of 
conversations with members of the Institute—but not thought to represent the 
complete picture—are seventeen students in China, several students in India 
(‘not at universities, but working there’’), a few students in Korea. The faculty 
expressed the hope that soon it would be possible to send students to Indonesia, 
Vietnam, and Japan. A number of Chinese, Korean, Vietnamese, and Indonesian 
students are already enrolled at Moscow University. 

The program of study runs as follows: the first year is divided between in- 
tensive language study and several of the content courses (history, geography, 
economics, history of thought, law, general history, etc.). The second year is 
largely a continuation of the first, but the student is now asked to write a term 
paper. One second-year student chose to write on Marco Polo’s description 
of the people of China. During the third year, which is devoted in part to literary 
papers (the poetry of Li Po was mentioned as a typical topi'’. the students 
will be required to select a second Eastern language. For ti:ose specializing 
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on Japan or Korea, the second language would automatically be Chinese. 
Students are also either encouraged or required (the point could not be clarified) 
to study “the appropriate Western language” throughout the six-year program. 
This appears to mean English for China, Japan, and India; and French for 
Vietnam. During the fourth year, philology and lexicolugy will be introduced 
as well as advanced grammar and syntax. A projected fourth-year term paper 
is more comprehensive. A hypothetical example given by one of the Institute 
faculty: “‘The Economic Development of China during the Second Half of the 
Nineteenth Century.” During the first part of the fifth year the students will 
be required to polish up their knowledge of the language and customs of their 
chosen area, since the middle of the fifth to the middle of the six year is set 
aside for study abroad. The student will be expected to go to the foreign area 
with the topic of his thesis in mind, perhaps even with the exploratory work 
completed. After a year in one of the designated foreign areas, he will return to 
finish up his thesis during the last period of his work at the Institute. 

The Institute expects to publish papers and reports from time to time. These 
should be available upon request to interested specialists in the United States.* 


RESEARCH—INSTITUTES OF THE ACADEMY OF SCIENCES 


Apart from some individual research on the part of the university professor 
and the unpublished work of the graduate student, Soviet research in the Asian 
and particularly in the Far Eastern field is largely concentrated in three Insti- 
tutes: (1) the Institute of Oriental Studies of the Academy of Sciences located 
in Moscow, (2) the Leningrad Branch of the Institute of Oriental Studies of the 
Academy of Sciences, and (3) the new Institute of Chinese Studies of the 
Academy of Sciences. It should be added that even individual research and signifi- 
cant theses are usually published under the auspices of the Academy of Sciences. 

Mention must also be made of specialized work at several other locations. 
Apart from scattered research on Asia at the various institutes (Institutes of 
History, Economics, etc.), Middle Eastern and Central Asian studies are strongly 
pursued outside of the Oriental Institutes of Moscow and Leningrad. On Central 
Asia and the Soviet Far East relevant work is going on in many places, as 
mentioned earlier. Russian field expeditions of various kinds are active through- 
out the inner Asian frontier: a leading Soviet geographer recently went to 
Sinkiang to take part in a Chinese expedition there; Russians and Mongols are 
scheduled to cooperate on new archaelogical excavations at Erdeni Dzu in 1960; 
the Institute of Archaeology of the Academy of Sciences has been extensively 
publishing results of various Siberian expeditions, including considerable ma- 
terial on Buriat Mongolia. Russian, Mongol, and Chinese scholars are said to be 
working together on a three-volume history of Mongolia.‘ No less active or 
diversified is the field of Middle Eastern studies, which is by no means confined to 





* A statement on the organization and tasks of the Institute of Oriental Languages is 
found on pp. 196-197 in No. 1 (1956) of ‘‘Historical Philological Series’ of Vestnik of Moscow 
University. E 

«See the report by Robert A. Rupen on pp. 537-541 of this Number. 
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Oriental institutes. The Russians have a strong tradition of Middle Eastern 
interests: a whole school of Arabists has been trained; Egypt has been studied 
exhaustively; much work is being done on Turkey. Throughout the border 
regions from Tashkent to Baku interest in the Middle East has been manifest. 
Tbilisi has recently been mentioned as a center of Semitic studies. To this must— 
as in all cases—be added the secret programs, particularly training of technical 
personnel for political and economic work in the Middle East and in Southern 
Asia. 


The Institute of Oriental Studies of the Academy of Sciences, Moscow. 


The Institute of Oriental Studies (Institut Vostokovedeniia) was reorganized 
and greatly expanded in 1950 by amalgamating several existing organizations: 
the Institute of Pacific Studies in Moscow, the Institute of Oriental Studies of 
Leningrad, and the Moscow Branch of the Leningrad Oriental Institute. This 
represented not only a formal merger, but, as one of the directors of the Insti- 
tute put it: ‘‘a certain shift in direction towards the modernization and intensifi- 
cation of Eastern studies in the Soviet Union.” 

The Institute of Oriental Studies was originally formed in Leningrad in 1930 
by combining resources and personnel of the Asiatic Museum, the Institute of 
Buddhist Culture, the Turkological Office, and certain other individuals and 
groups. After several reorganizations, the Institute came to function after 1938 
under the Branch of Literature and Languages of the Academy of Sciences though 
its actual tasks also included the study of the history, politics, economics, 
and culture of Asia as well as a wide range of collection, translation, and publica- 
tion activity. 

There is no question that the Institute today represents the principal Soviet 
center of research on Asia. Training appears to be involved in its operations 
only incidentally: certain staff members participate in the educational programs 
of universities and training institutes; research undertaken by the graduate 
students of the Institute does, of course, serve to increase their research 
competence. 

The Institute staff in six years has grown from about 100 members at the 
time of its reorganization to its present level of 400 regular members and 100 
graduate students. Institute research is currently organized into five major 
departments: (1) the Far East with some 50 senior specialists, divided by area 
as follows—Japan, 25; Mongolia, 12; Korea, 12; (2) India divided along dis- 
ciplinary lines—history, 12; economics, 10; philology, 8; (3) Southeast Asia 
divided into Indonesia, Vietnam, Cambodia, Thailand, Burma, Malaya, and 
the Philippines, with altogether perhaps 15 or 20 specialists; (4) Africa, .a new 
department established only in 1956, where “few scholars have yet become 
available”; (5) Middle and Near East also operating, I was told, “with a very 
small number of researchers despite the large area to be covered.” In addition, 
plans have been drawn to set up a sixth section for international relations 
which will have the task of coordinating or investigating problems which can- 
not be approached regionally such as United Nations affairs, international 
law, etc. 
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Some of the staff members maintain offices in the Institute building and 
library in the center of Moscow. Others apparently prefer to work at their 
own university or other government offices in Moscow, while still others fall 
into the category of associate members, long-distance commuters and corre- 
spondents, at times with major responsibilities elsewhere in the Soviet Union. 
The Institute was characterized by one of its officials as “the only institute 
of Oriental studies in the Soviet Union.” The precise relationship to the Insti- 
tute of specialist personnel in the outlying areas where no Oriental institute 
exists is not clear. 

Publications of the Institute include several important journals on Eastern 
studies, a series of “Notes” put out by each of the departments, and Insti- 
tute-sponsored publications, ranging from full-length research studies, through 
short political handbooks or manuals, to substantial abstracts of dissertations 
in the Eastern field. (Titles of principal Institute journals are listed on page 
536.) 


The Leningrad Branch of the Institute of Oriental Studies of the Academy of 
Sciences. 


The Leningrad Branch of the Oriental Institute differs from the now parent 
Moscow institution in two ways: it is very much smaller, having only about 50 
staff members, and the staff is composed almost exclusively of historians con- 
cerned with the earlier periods of history. Work of the Institute is organized 
as follows: (with the number of research specialists for each area indicated) 
(a) Far East—China, 10; Japan, 3; Korea, 4; Tibet, 1; (b) South and Central 
Asia—India, 3; Persia, 3; Kurdistan, 1; Central Asia, 5 or 6; (c) Arabia, 5 or 6; 
(d) the Ancient East, 3; (e) Mongolia, 3. 

Library resources available to the Institute include the Western and Russian 
language materials of the Leningrad Public Library, which are not impressive 
despite the fact that the library claiming some 18,000,000 library units (which 
includes article titles, listed separately) is the second largest in the Soviet 
Union, and a 600,000 volume institute Library boasting substantial materials 
in various Far Eastern languages. Also in Leningrad is a specialized library, 
established in 1952 and known as the Library (or Department) on the non- 
Soviet East. (See research and library resources below.) 


The Institute of Chinese Studies of the Academy of Sciences. 


A new Institute of Chinese Studies (Institut Kitaevedeniia) was set up in 
Moscow in November 1956 by detaching and expanding the Chinese Department 
of the Oriental Institute. According to one of the Institute administrators: 
“China is of great interest to us because the systems are identical and we are very 
glad to learn from China.” The Institute now has about eighty specialists whose 
task is “to study all things bearing on modern China.” Institute work is organ- 
ized into six main divisions or sections: (1) History, (2) Economies, (3) Literature 
and Culture, (4) Modern State Structure, (5) Languages, and (6) Publications. 

The History section with some twenty staff members is currently engaged 
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in producing a series of general history outlines. ‘Later on,” the head of the 
History section stated, “we will attempt some more detailed and profound 
studies.” A history of modern China, 1919-57, is scheduled for publication 
this year. Two other works are planned: a history of ancient China and a 
history of China during the “‘middle period.” 

The Economics section with twelve staff members, mostly young specialists 
just beginning their productive period, concentrates on the period of the Chinese 
Peoples’ Republic. Four central themes occupy the economists: (a) industrializa- 
tion, (b) the economy of agrarian China, (c) reconstruction of the Chinese 
village, and (d) the question of private industry and trade. 

The Literature and Culture section of the Institute has eight staff inembers, 
five working on Chinese literature, two studying the problems of Chinese culture 
(not clearly defined), and one Chinese staff member who assists with difficult 
translations and otherwise serves as a sort of “trouble-shooter.” 

The section of the Institute devoted to the modern state structure and politics 
of China has eight specialists, all historians. The section was only recently 
established and hence, the section head noted, “‘is still in the process of working 
out its research plans.” Initial emphasis will be on the period since 1949. Among 
the topics mentioned as falling within the section’s research competence are: 
law, Party organization and activity (probably including factions, purges, etc.), 
the united front, ideological struggles against the Rightist elements, and the 
Chinese courts. 

The Language section of the Institute concerns itself with three principal 
language areas: Chinese (mainly Kuo-yu), Tibetan, and dialects of the North- 
west. The principal work occupying the fifteen staff members is a four-volume 
Chinese-Russian dictionary, the first volume of which is scheduled for publica- 
tion in 1958. 

The Publications section with eight staff members has two chief tasks: (1) the 
study and translation of ancient manuscripts, such as translations of Chung-tzu, 
Ssu-ma Ch‘ien, etc., and (2) the translation of modern Chinese books of signifi- 
cance in order to make them available for Soviet readers. 

One of the major undertakings of the Institute is a multi-volume work— 
a joint undertaking with the Chinese Academy of Sciences—a documentary on 
Russian-Chinese relations. The first volume, on the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries, is scheduled for publication in 1959. One cannot escape the impres- 
sion that the Soviets have now launched a major effort to learn more about the 
great neighbor to the East.® 


LIBRARY AND RgeSEARCH RESOURCES 


Soviet library and research resources concerning Asia may be divided into 
three groups: (1) the Leningrad Public Library and the Lenin Library in Moscow; 
(2) the specialized oriental collections, including those maintained by the several 
research institutes; and (3) the personal collections of individual scholars. 





5 The “Organization of Soviet Institute of Chinese Studies and Its Tasks,’’ translated 
by Ivan Spector from the Russian, appeared in JAS, XVI (Aug. 1957), 677-678. 
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The personal libraries of the individual Soviet specialists on the Far East 
tended to be reference rather than research collections. The libraries of profes- 
sors appeared to contain the standard dictionaries of Japanese and Chinese 
as well as a substantial collection of materials in the Japanese and Chinese 
languages. They seem very weak on Western language materials. 

The specialized collections of the several Institutes and libraries of Oriental 
studies in Moscow, Leningrad, and in the Republics form the core of Soviet 
research resources on Asia. Among these, the Library at the Leningrad Branch 
of the Institute of Oriental Studies is in a class by itself. Founded on the base 
provided by the Asiatic Museum, which dates from 1818, the total number of 
volumes in the collection today perhaps exceeds 600,000. The library has an un- 
usual collection of 70,000 Chinese, Korean, Mongolian, and Arabic manuscripts. 
The Institute’s library in Moscow, created in 1951 as part of the reorganization 
noted above, claims some 200,000 volumes on the ‘‘East,” including a substantial 
collection of Western works not generally available to the nonspecialist. If a 
distinction between the Leningrad and Moscow collections of the Institute can 
be made, it is the latter’s greater concentration on contemporary problems. 

Characteristic of the increasing Soviet concern with modern Asia is the new 
Library, or Department on the Non-Soviet East (Zarubezhnyi vostok), estab- 
lished in Leningrad in 1952. This collection, housed separately from both the 
Leningrad Public Library and the Library of the Institute of Oriental Studies, 
contains books largely in foreign languages, the greatest number comprising the 
Chinese collection. While emphasis is on modern literature, history, politics, and 
economics, science also has its place. Excluded from the Library’s scope of 
“Eastern” interests, the Chief Librarian explained, are not only the Soviet Far 
East but also Greece. 

Coming to libraries in the Republics, mention must first be made of five 
collections: (1) the Institute of Oriental Studies of the Uzbek Soviet Socialist 
Republic in the city of Tashkent, (2) the library and manuscript collection in 
the city of Yerevan in the Armenian Soviet Socialist Republic, (3) the Academy 
of Sciences’ Oriental Institute collection in the city of Baku, Azerbaidzhan 
Soviet Socialist Republic, (4) the Oriental Institute collection in the city of 
Tbilisi in the Georgian Soviet Socialist Republic, and (5) the collection at Kazan 
University in the city of Kazan in the Tatar Republic. All of the above libraries 
appear to be regionally oriented, with a strong emphasis on either Central Asian 
or Middle Eastern studies. Other libraries to which the Soviets refer in connec- 
tion with Oriental studies are: the Libraries in Stalinabad, in Ashkhabad, in 
Alma-Ata, and in Frunze. No mention of Vladivostok was made in either conver- 
sations in Russia on library resources or in a checklist of major Oriental collec- 
tions requested and received subsequently from the staff of the Institute of 
Oriental Studies in Moscow. 

Before considering the Lenin Library as a sort of case study, three other 
libraries in Moscow and Leningrad with Asian interests should be noted: the 
State Historical Library (Gosudarstvennaia Publichnaia Istoricheskaia Biblio- 
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teka), the All Union State Library of Foreign Literature (Vsesoiuznaia Gosu- 
darstvennaia Biblicteka Inostrannoi Literatury) in Moscow, and the Leningrad 
Public Library (Gosudarstvennaia Publichnaia Biblioteka Imeni Saltykova- 
Shchedrina). 

With respect to the specialized collections of Asian language materials, 
especially those at the several important Institutes, the Russians have the 
great advantage of easy access to material in the countries where the Soviet 
Union controls the area or maintains large technical and educational missions 
as well as exchange students and professors. China, Central Asia, Korea, and 
North Vietnam fall into this category. In the case of China, not only do the 
Soviets maintain a large force of technical and military personnel throughout 
that country, but the Russian students studying in Peking and elsewhere are 
apparently encouraged to assemble research materials for the Institute, while 
official exchange of materials between the Soviet and Chinese Academy of 
Sciences as well as other joint research operations have recently been expanded. 

Research resources available to the Soviet Far Eastern specialists of the 
Academy of Sciences may be illustrated by the library resources of the Academy’s 
new Institute of Chinese Studies. At a meeting with the heads of the several 
sections of the new Institute, I asked about the main research materials and 
sources of information upon which the Institute depends. Institute members 
claimed wide availability of the following sources, in addition to the scholarly 
publications which are generally available: (1) official Chinese government 
publications, (2) local government and provincial reports, (3) Chinese news- 
papers and periodicals, (4) personal observations and field research of Institute 
staff members in China, (5) Western language materials, (6) Japanese studies 
of China. In addition, one of the staff members commented: “Because our 
relations with China are cordial, Soviet scientists have access to ‘special Chinese 
materials’ ”’! Asked whether the Institute also had access to reports of the 
Soviet technical and economic advisors in China, one of the Institute’s economists 
chose not to answer directly, but implied that such information would, no 
doubt, become available to the Institute. The Chinese, as we know, have pub- 
lished a number of reports by Soviet advisors in China. 

The largest and most significant library in the Soviet Union is the plush 
Lenin Library in Moscow, which the Soviet academicians regard in the way the 
American student speaks of the Library of Congress. Boasting a total of more 
than 19,000,000 library units, its “Eastern” catalog (which includes the 
Middle East and Africa) comprises forty drawers of cards in Russian and Western 
languages, about 40,000 titles, including periodicals. About one-third of the 
total items deal with the Far East. The Library claims some 165,000 items on 
Asia, including a substantial manuscript collection. With the assistance of several 
of the Library’s staff and two Intourist Guides it was possible to copy and 
duplicate cards for all Soviet publications on the Far East listed for the years 
1955 through the summer of 1957—about 500 items in all. In addition, I ex- 
amined in detail the nature and scope of the Library’s Western-language holdings 
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in the areas: Far East—General, China, Japan, Korea, Mongolia, Tibet, Sinkiang, 
Indochina (Vietnam), Thailand, Cambodia, Laos, Burma, Malaya, Indonesia, 
and the Philippines. The category ‘Far East—General”’ produced some surprises. 
Most English-language materials are divided into five sub-sections: bibliography, 
general works, culture, new history, and international relations. The sections 
on bibliography seem particularly weak, containing ten items, mostly very old 
and obscure titles. Only one standard item is to be found among the dusty, 
outdated cards: Embree, John, Southeast Asia: A Selected Bibliography (1955). 
The extensive bibliographic work of the Library of Congress is also represented 
by a single item: Select List of Books Relating to the Far East (Washington, 
1904). Three familiar volumes appear within the sub-section marked ‘general 
works”: Eckel, The Far East Since 1500 (1947); Hall, A History of Southeast 
Asia (1955); and Latourette, Short History of the Far East (1947). That is all. 
The sub-section marked “culture” includes a single familiar item: Lasker, 
Peoples of Southeast Asia (1945). Under “new history,” a somewhat wider range 
of material appears: Ball, Nationalism and Communism in East Asia (1956); 
Emerson, Representative Government in Southeast Asia (1955); Thompson, 
Minority Problems in Southeast Asia (1955); Emerson, Thompson, and Mills, 
Government and Nationalism in Southeast Asia (1942); Mrs. Lattimore, Labor 
Unions in the Far East (1945); Payne, The Revolt of Asia (1947); and Thompson, 
Labor Problems in Southeast Asia (1947). The selection of material in sub-section 
marked “international relations” proves even more confusing: Battistini, The 
United States and Asia (1955); Hornbeck, Contemporary Politics of the Far East 
(1928); Jones and others, The Far East, 1942-46 (1955); Lattimore, The Mongols 
of Manchuria (1934); Quigley, The Far East: An International Survey (1938); 
Vinacke, Far Eastern Politics in the Postwar Period (1956); Cady, Roots of 
French Imperialism (1954); Farley, United States Relations with Southeast Asia 
(1955); Elsbree, Japan’s Role in Southeast Asian Nationalist Movements, 1940- 
1945 (1953); Lattimore, Solution in Asia (1945); and even Whitney, Mac- 
Arthur: His Rendezvous with History (1956). 

I did not attempt to evaluate the material on the language, literature, and 
history of early China. Materials on nineteenth and early twentieth century 
China did not seem particularly strong. The drawer on modern China (1927-57) 
contains some 1,000 titles. Attesting to increasing Soviet interest in the subject, 
31 Russian items in the drawer bear dates of 1955 or later. English language 
material is, however, highly selective and very poorly represented. Of the 
significant postwar publications on China which have appeared in the United 
States and Europe, only a single item has found its way into the Lenin Library 
Catalog: Theodore H. E. Chen, Chinese Communism and the Proletarian Socialist 
Revolution (1955). The rest of the catalog is comprised largely of the older works 
of Jack Belden, Frederic Vanderbilt Field, Robert Payne, Lawrence Rosinger, 
and Agnes Smedley. 

Japan, on the other hand, presents a different picture, the catalog numbering 
about 2,000 items. The range of Soviet works on Japanese history is not im- 
pressive, although 18 titles bear dates of 1955-57. Among the Western publica- 
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tions are many of the standard authors: Borton, Brown, Chamberlain, Embree, 
Latourette, Murdock, Norman, R. K. Reischauer, Quigley and Turner, Sansom, 
and Wildes. Among the missing are most of the items on postwar Japan, the 
Occupation, etc., and all material dealing with Left wing in Japan, including, 
alas, Red Flag in Japan! The impressive array of works on Japan published in 
the United States between the years 1946-53 is totally absent from the collection. 

That the several Academy of Sciences research institutes and certain “reliable” 
senior specialists have access to Western publications other than those available 
in the Lenin Library collection was suggested by an unusual exchange with 
one of the directors of the Oriental Institute in Moscow. After discussing the 
work of the Institute in considerable detail, he changed the subject abruptly to 
remark, in a slightly humorous vein: “By the way, I’ve read your book (Red 
Flag in Japan, written in collaboration with Paul F. Langer) and I don’t like 
it!” He then went on to praise the “unique sources utilized” and to comment 
on the extensive research that he said had obviously gone into the volume. 
He even asked whether it would be possible for him to obtain some of the basic 
sources used. ‘What, then, don’t you like about the book?” I inquired. “Your 
conclusions!”’ he replied. 

The Lenin Library’s holdings on Korea are weak, numbering a total of about 
500 titles. This is perhaps less a criticism of the Library than a commentary 
on the general level of world interest in the field. Of course, the Kerean War 
sparked a limited world-wide upsurge in research activity on the topic, which 
trend is also reflected in an increasing volume of Soviet publications on the 
subject after 1950. Excluding translations and works by Korean authors, some 
30 publications by Soviet authors bear a date 1955 or later. Familiar Western 
materials include: Griffis, Korea: The Hermit Nation; Shannon McCune, Korea’s 
Heritage; Kyung Cho Chung, Korea Tomorrow; Blair, Beyond Courage (London, 
1956); Jones, No Rice for Rebels (London, 1956); Ridgway, Memoirs (1956); 
Hess, Battle Hymn (1956); Joy, How Communists Negotiate (1955); and Russ, 
The Last Parallel (1957). In addition, the collection contains a number of U. 8. 
Department of Defense Information and Education publications as well as 
British Command Papers. 

There are about 500 items on the Mongolian People’s Republic, Tibet, and 
Sinkiang, several hundred on Mongolia, about one hundred for Tibet, and slightly 
less than that number on Sinkiang. Most of the material is on linguistics or old 
travel reports and other outdated accounts. Recent Soviet publications on the 
three areas (since 1954) number 13, 4, and 6 respectively. Standing conspicu- 
ously among the file or otherwise old or little-known Western i‘ems are Latti- 
more, Nationalism and Revolution in Mongolia (1955) and Norin, Sinkiang: Gate- 
way to Asia. No recent Western works on Tibet are in evidence. 

Indochina, cataloged as Vietnam, shows approximately 250 items composed 
of four kinds of material: the Soviet publications, a great many French reports 
and studies, the Vietminh English output, and a few works published in the 
United States. In the last category the only familiar item is Fall, The Vietminh 
Regime (1956). Laos and Cambodia show a total of less than 50 cataloged items. 
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A single Soviet publication bearing the date 1953 appears for Laos, while from 
the catalog one must conclude that the Soviets have published nothing on 
Cambodia. The remainder of the file is comprised of old French material, a few 
English items, and Vietnam news service data (in English). Burma commands a 
total of not more than 100 items, a very few of them Russian publications. 
None of the Soviet publications appear from their titles to be substantial studies. 
Western publications are represented by Furnivall, Hall, and Tinker. Thailand 
is also poorly represented. No recent Soviet or Western language publications 
could be located. Fifty items are listed, largely periodical material, much of it 
from Russian journals. Malaya appears considerably better represented than 
several of the other areas. While only six Soviet publications are included in the 
catalog, recent Western material is comparatively rich: British Colonial Office 
Bibliography (1952); Bartlett, Report from Malaya (1955); Carrington, Malaya 
and Singapore (London, 1956); Dartford, A Short History of Malaya (1957); 
The Annual Reports of the Federation; Lockhart, Return to Malaya (1945); 
Purcell, The Chinese in Modern Malaya (1957) and Malaya: Outline of a Colony 
(1946); Pye, Guerrilla Communism in Malaya (1956); and Robinson, Trans- 
formation in Malaya (1956). The Philippines, though totaling only about 50 
titles, also show a greater selection and wider range of materials than is true for 
most of the other Far Eastern areas surveyed. Again, Soviet publications are 
extremely weak, only a single postwar item. Western publications, on the other 
hand, include: The Library of Congress Checklist of Philippine Government Docu- 
ments (1953); Forbes, The Philippine Island (1945); U. 8. Department of State 
background series on the Philippines. U. 8. Department of Defense Guide to the 
Philippines; Romulo, The Magsaysay Story (1956); Scaff, The Philippine Answer 
to Communism (1955); Taruc, Born of the People (1953); and the United Siates 
Philippine War Damage Commission Reports (1949). Finally, Indonesia has some 
300 title entries but few, if any, substantial Russian items. Apart from some 
antiquated English and Dutch material, the following Western items are listed: 
Furnivall, Colonial Policy and Practice (1956); Neuman, Industrial Development 
in Indonesia (1955); Wertheim, Indonesian Society in Transition (1956); Wood- 
man, The Republic of Indonesia (1955); Kroef, Indonesia in the Modern World 
(1954); and Schiller, The Formation of Federal Indonesia, 1945-1949 (1955). 


Soviet SPECIALISTS AND PUBLICATIONS ON ASIA 


Who are some of the Soviet specialists on Asia? What kinds of work are the 
Russians currently publishing in the Far Eastern field? Both of these questions 
are too large for any but the most cursory treatment here. However, no article 
attempting to present a general picture of Asian studies in the Soviet Union 
would be complete without mention of a few of the Soviet’s senior specialists 
and scholars of Asian studies and without inclusion of a sample or two of recent 
Soviet publications in the field. 

In the sense that the Soviets employ the term “East” or Orient, Soviet 
specialists on Asia perhaps total upwards of seven hundred. These may be roughly 
categorized as (1) administrators, heads of Oriental institutes, programs, etc., 
(2) professors and teachers, (3) senior research specialists, (4) advanced graduate 
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students, and (5) Ministry of Foreign Affairs and other governmental affairs 
specialists. The following considerations will be confined to the first four 
categories. 

Selection of individuals and works for inclusion in this brief introduction to 
Soviet specialists and their interests has been necessarily somewhat arbitrary. 
It is based primarily upon three criteria: (1) the opinions of their colleagues 
of senior Soviet specialists in the field such as E. M. Zhukov, the dean of Far 
Eastern International Relations; P. P. Topekha, Deputy Director of the 
Academy of Sciences Oriental Institute in Moscow, and the heads of the Japanese 
and Chinese departments of Moscow and Leningrad University; (2) the volume 
and character of publications in the field as reflected in the catalogs of the 
principal Soviet libraries (as defined above) plus additional publications on Asia 
purchased in Soviet bookstores (some of them not yet cataloged in the libraries), 
and (3) Soviet journal articles on Far Eastern studies in the Soviet Union and 
on specific Far Eastern topics. This following material, therefore, is intended 
to be suggestive rather than definitive or conclusive. On this basis, it may be 
useful to conclude this treatment by introducing some of these specialists and 
noting a few very recent characteristic Soviet publications of possible wide 
interest to non-Soviet students of the field. 

In the general field of modern Far Eastern history and international rela- 
tions, seven names and several publications stand out: E. M. Zhukov, long 
associated with research on Japan (and China) and now editor of a ten-volume 
world history, who recently edited Far Eastern International Relations, 1840- 
1949 (1956), which is regarded by the Soviets as a standard book in the field; 
Professor A. L. Narochnitskii, whose work on the colonial policies of the Western 
powers in the Far East during the latter half of the nineteenth century, has 
received wide recognition among Soviet scholars; Vladimir Avarin, whose 
Struggle in the Pacific Ocean against the Aggression of the U.S. A. and England . . . 
was published in 1952; Aleksandr Gal’perin, specialist on diplomatic history, 
known especially for research on the Anglo-Japanese Alliance; A. M. Dubinskii, 
who lectures and writes on “The International Relations and Foreign Policies 
of the U.S.S.R. in the Far East, 1931-1939”; M. Kapitsa for Soviet-Chinese 
relations, 1931-1945; and V. Popov who wrote The Failure of U. S. Aggression 
in China after the Second World War (1955). 

In the China field, mention must first be made of the late Vasilii Alekseev, 
remembered especially for his extensive work on Chinese cultural history. 
Alekseev died in 1951 in Leningrad. One of the outstanding specialists in 
Chinese language and literature is N. I. Konrad, who is a prolific writer equally 
well known for his work on Japan. One of the names in the field of modern 
Chinese literature is N. T. Fedorenko. Leo Eidlin is another important scholar 
interested in the general area of Chinese literature. Professor I. M. Oshanin 
should also be included in connection with a substantial Chinese-Russian 
dictionary as well as for his work on language reform in China. In the Chinese 
history field it is difficult to choose from the many specialists. A few better 
known and representative specialists on Chinese history may be included: 
Larisa Simonovskaia, who holds the chair of Chinese history at Moscow Uni- 
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versity, for the history of modern China; G. V. Efimov, who has the same 
position and interests at Leningrad University; Lazar Duman, who works on 
ancient China; and V. Nikiforov (Kuomintang Policy in the Sino-Japanese War), 
O. L. Kitsenko (New History of China), M. Iur’ev (The National Revolutionary 
Army), K. V. Kukushkin (Chinese Communist Party History), N. G. Senin 
(Sun Yat-sen), and G. B. Erenburg (Revolutionary Movement in China, 1905- 
1907). On the geography of China, Ia. N. Guzevatyi deserves mention for his 
new, short geography of the Chinese Peoples’ Republic, along with V. T. Zaichi- 
kov, who also published a geography of the Chinese Peoples’ Republic last year. 
The study of political science in the Western sense is not well developed as 
an academic discipline. This point may be underlined by recalling the fact 
that the politics and law section of the new Institute of Chinese studies in 
Moscow is staffed entirely with “historians.” Nevertheless, a few names of 
Soviet specialists in the area of government, politics, and law (including Chinese- 
Communist matters) may be listed: N. G. Sudarikov and L. D. Voevodin both 
write on the state structure and political system of the Chinese Peoples’ Republic; 
A. E. Lunev works in the field of Chinese Law, while G. Efimov, V. I. Glunin, 
I. Loboda, and A. Martynov have all written recently on Chinese Communist 
Party affairs. China’s foreign relations and diplomatic history are of concern to: 
L. A. Bereznyi (U. S. Policy in China, 1924-1927); A. A. Fursenko (U. S. Open 
Door Policy in China, 1895-1900); E. V. Bunakov (Russo-Chinese relations, 
early nineteenth century). In the field of the economy of China, including the 
agrarian economy, are: M. V. Fomicheva, who works on the economy of Man- 
churia, and L. Deliusin, concerned with agrarian reform in Peoples’ China. In 
the related field of the “socialization” of China is G. A. Ganshin (““The Chinese 
Peoples’ Republic on the Road to Socialist Industrialization,” 1956). Finally, 
there are representatives of several other disciplines with recent works on China: 
S. Bruk in ethnography, B. A. Pankratov on arts and “culture,” §. A. Petrushev- 
skii in psychology, V. A. Tokarev in geology, and T. E. Boldyrev and F. G. 
Krotkov in medicine. Among the university theses completed during the past 
several years which are on file at the Lenin Library are: ‘The Creative Applica- 
tion of Marxist-Leninist Theory by the Communist Party of China’’; ‘“The 
Characteristics of Revolution in the Colonies and Semi-colonies During the 
Period of the General Crisis of the World Capitalist System”; ‘Agrarian Reform 
in the Province of Sinkiang of the Chinese Peoples’ Republic’”’; ‘“The Social and 
Economic Reforms of the Chinese Peoples’ Republic, 1949-1953”; “The Estab- 
lishment of Mutually Equal and Friendly Relations between the U.S.S.R. and 
China, 1917-1924’’; “‘Soviet-Chinese Relations on the Eve of and in the Years of 
the Second World War, 1937-1945”; “‘Soviet-Chinese Treaties: an Expansion of 
Friendship and Cooperation between the Soviet and Chinese Peoples.’’* 





6A bibliography of postwar Soviet works on China compiled by Professor Peter A. 
Berton will be published during the summer of 1958 as part of the University of Southern 
California, School of International Relations’ Russian and Far Eastern Research Series. 
Similar bibliographies for Japan, Korea, and Southeast Asia are under preparation as part 
of the School’s growing Soviet-Asian Relations program. 
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The following specialists on Japan are representative: N. I. Konrad in 
language and literature; his wife Natalie Fel’dman, known for their work on a 
Japanese-Russian dictionary; the late E. M. Kolpakchi, linguistic historian; 
O. Petrova, head of the Japanese Language Department, Leningrad University 
(who also does research in the Korean field); and A. E. Gluskina, specialist on 
ancient Japanese literature. In the history field, Kh. Eidus’ Modern and Con- 
temporary History of Japan, published in 1955, appears to be a standard item. 
E. M. Zhukov is also one of the outstanding Soviet authorities on Japanese 
political and diplomatic history. P. P. Topekha works on political movements, 
and his most recent publication is highly critical of Rightist trends among the 
Japanese Socialists. Topekha is currently working on the Meiji Restoration. 
Several other prominent historians in the Japanese field are N. A. Iofan (early 
Japan), A. L. Gal’perin (Tokugawa), and A. Sorokin (Russo-Japanese War). 
Japan’s foreign relations have been studied and recently written on by D. I. 
Gol’dberg (German-Japanese Relations), P. A. Krainov and V. P. Nikhamin 
(U. 8. Relations with Japan), and 8S. Nevskii (Soviet-Japanese Relations). P. I. 
Glushakov and Ia. A. Pevzner represent two prominent specialists on Japan’s 
economy. The names of K. M. Popov on natural resources, B. G. Boldyrev on 
finance, and E. P. Myshkin on history of the working class complete this brief, 
incomplete roster. The university thesis topics suggest that a crop of young 
Soviet specialists on Japan is being developed. Theses completed during the 
past several years (largely at Moscow and Leningrad Universities) include: 
“Expansive Japanese Imperialism in the Countries of Southeast Asia During 
World War II”; “Japanese Politics, 1931-1941”; “The Colonial Policies of 
Japanese Imperialism in Korea, 1931-1941”; “Japan at the Washington Con- 
ference, 1921-1922”; “Japanese Imperialism in Manchuria, 1929-1931”; “‘Ag- 
gressive Policies of Japanese Imperialism vis-A-vis the U.S.S8.R., 1939-1941”; 
‘“‘American-Japanese Relations Before World War II, 1939-1941”; “Anti-war 
and Anti-Fascist Movements in Japan, 1935-1937”; “The Aggressive Policies 
of Japanese Imperialism in China, 1924-1927”; ‘‘American-Japanese Imperialist 
Plottings and the Shantung Question of the Paris Peace Conference, 1919”; 
and “The Situation of the Working Class of Japan after the Second World War, 
1945-1955.” These, I was assured by the chief of the International Exchange 
Department of the Lenin Library, can be made available in the U. S. on microfilm 
through inter-library purchase. 

The field of Korean studies in the Soviet Union is not well developed. That 
there are relatively few Russian specialists on the area may be explained in 
part by the fact that a number of Soviet Koreans in Russia are available for 
technical, language and other such research. Total Soviet output on Korea is 
probably somewhat greater than in the United States. A selected list of the 
Moscow Institute of Oriental Studies publications on Asia prepared for me re- 
cently by the staff of that Institute suggests the relative Soviet emphasis in the 
Far Eastern field. The list contains only three items on Korea (dated 1952, 
1953, and 1956) as opposed, for example, to seven items on Japan, nine on 
India, ten on China, and ten on Mongolia. Soviet bibliographic works, the 
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card catalogs of the major research institutes, and the comments of Soviet 
specialists on Korea with whom I talked confirm this pattern. The Soviets, how- 
ever, appear to be considerably ahead of us in two categories: specialized studies 
and translations from Korean authors. With respect to the field of Korean 
history, concentration is clearly on the past hundred years. As in other areas, 
the Soviets have recently begun to call attention to pre-Soviet Russian work on 
Korea. 

The several important Soviet Russian specialists on Korea may be mentioned. 
Professor A. Kholodovich of Leningrad University, who works largely on lan- 
guage and literature, appears to be the dean of the field. Professor O. P. Petrova, 
head of the Japanese department of Leningrad University, must also be included 
for her studies of Korean literature. A third important Soviet scholar of Korea 
is the geographer V. T. Zaichikov whose 1947 geography of Korea has been 
translated into English by Albert Parry with an introduction and notes supplied 
by Shannon McCune. A fourth name is that of G. D. Tiagai who ranges over 
nineteenth-century Korean history, but whose principal study appears to be 
Peasant Rebellion in Korea, 1893-1895. It is difficult to single out any one 
economist. Among the prolific Russian writers on Korean economy is E. A. 
Pigulevskaia, whose book, The Korean People in the Struggle for Independence 
and Democracy, was published at the Institute of Economics in 1952. Other 
Soviet specialists who have recently written on economic developments in 
Korea are: S. Postnikov (The Economic and Cultural Construction of the Demo- 
cratic Peoples’ Republic of Korea), N. M. Shubnikov (The Situation in Young 
Korea), G. N. Bazhenov (The Korean People’s Democratic Republic on the Road 
to Reconstruction and Development of The National Economy), and L. N. Karshinov 
(“The Foreign Trade of the Korean People’s Democratic Republic’). On con- 
temporary history and politics few writers have produced a number of recent, 
short books. These turn out to be more in the nature of travel and popular 
accounts—usually highly propagandistic—than substantial research pieces. 
Characteristic of these are: N. P. Khokhlov, Korea in Our Day (1956), L. M. 
Kolbin, The Korean Democratic Republic (1957) and U. Ye. Kornilov, Twenty 
Days in Korea (1957). Two recently completed theses seem more interesting: 
“The National Liberation Struggle of the Korean People Against Japanese 
Imperialism, 1918-1931” and ‘The Struggle of the Korean People for the 
Freedom and Independence of their Country and the Position of the Soviet 
Union, 1945-1954.” 

India and Pakistan, as has been suggested, are areas where the Soviets have 
only recently begun to concentrate. The chief Soviet authorities on India, 
A. M. Diakov (on modern India) and the late I. M. Reisner (period of the Mo- 
ghuls), both professors of Moscow University, are the authors of an important 
article in Sovetskoe Vostokovedenie, No. 5 of 1956, revaluating the importance 
of Gandhi. A. L. Levkovskii specializes in the Indian economy, and A. A. Smeev 
has written a book on the economy of Pakistan—incidentally perhaps the only 
Soviet book devoted solely to Pakistan to have appeared to date. While the 
volume of Soviet writings on India generally is not as much as that on Persia, 
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it is increasing rapidly. Some of the more recent writers are L. R. Gordon on 
agrarian relations with special reference to Pathans, G. G. Kotovskii and V. G. 
Rastiannikov also on agrarian questions, M. I. Rubinshtein on the Indian 
economy, K. A. Antonova on Moghul India. On Indian literature the greatest 
authority is the late A. P. Barannikov.’ 

A comment or two on Soviet specialists on Central Asia (Sinkiang, Tibet, 
and Mongolia) may also be included. There appears to be no one leading specialist 
on Sinkiang. The late S. Malov was the authority on the Uigur language. 
Recent developments in the province have been described by I. B. Shavel, V. F. 
Kasatkin, K. Kotov (Alma Ata), and A. G. Iakovlev. E. V. Bunakov is study- 
ing relations between Russia and Sinkiang in the nineteenth century. With 
respect to Soviet specialists on Tibet, two names in the area of history and inter- 
national relations may be put forward without attempting to distinguish as to 
their place in the field: V. P. Leont’ev on foreign expansion in Tibet, 1889-1919; 
B. P. Gurevich, who recently published a work entitled “Struggle of the Chinese 
People for the Peaceful Liberation of Tibet.’”’ As to Soviet specialists and works on 
Mongolia, it may be well to defer to those several authorities in the United 
States. Mention should be made, however, of the Soviet Academy of Sciences’ 
recent (1953) bibliography of books and journal literature on Mongolia in the 
Russian language, 1935-1950 (Mongol’skaia Narodnaia Respublika; bibliografiia 
knizhnot t zhurnal’noi literatury na russkom iazyke, 1985-1950 gg.) which consti- 
tutes, in effect, a rather coraplete roster of Soviet specialists on Mongolia.® 

Southeast Asia appears to be a relatively recent and minor interest of the 
Soviet specialists. There are surprisingly few specialists for any of the six areas. 
The contemporary origin and undeveloped nature of this field is reflected on 
several levels: (1) in the language and area programs, which for Indonesia, 
Vietnam, etc. are very new and still quite smal!; (2) the relatively few specialists 
working on the area within the principal Soviet research centers (only a total of 
15 or 20 for Indonesia, Vietnam, Cambodia, Thailand, Burma, Malaya, and the 
Philippines combined at the Academy of Sciences’ Oriental Institute); and (3) 
the thinness of research and lack of substantial Soviet writings for any of the 
regions. Nevertheless, a few specialists who have recently published in the field 
may be noted. The first name that comes to mind is that of A. A. Guber, who 
ranges widely over the area. In the case of Burma, I. P. Minaev has written on 
the prewar history; B. Vasil’ev writes on postwar developments (“The National 
Liberation Movement in Burma After World War II, 1945-1950,” ““Contempo- 
rary Burma,” “The Working Class and the Liberation Movement in Burma 
during the Second World War,” etc.). D. D. Ostapenko writes on politics and 
law (“The Constitution of the Burmese Republic,” etc.). In the foreign relations 
area mention may be made of O. F. Solov’ev, who has written on relations be- 





7 I am indebted to Colonel G. E. Wheeler, Director of the Central Asian Research Center, 
London, for information regarding Soviet specialists on India and Pakistan and for some 
further data regarding Sinkiang as well as for his generally helpful suggestions. 

8 Professor Robert Rupen of Bryn Mawr College, who visited the Soviet Union in 1956, 
is exceptionally well informed on Soviet-Mongolian studies and resources. 
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tween Russia and Burma in the nineteenth century. L. Tsvetaeva on British 
imperialism in postwar Burma and 8. Naumov on Soviet-Burmese cooperation. 
Vietnam appears to be an area where the Soviets are encouraging specialization. 
Several promising young Soviet researchers are currently engaged in language 
study and “fieldwork” in the area. The past two or three years have seen a sharp 
rise in the number of publications on the area though the quality and value of the 
research still remains doubtful. K. K. Klopotov, A. P. Leont’ev, O. K. Kotik, 
8. A. Mkhitarian, and V. Osipov have written general short “struggle accounts” 
of the Democratic Republic of Vietnam. O. A. Arturov has written on the state 
structure of the Democratic Republic. A. Dubrovskii writes on economic progress 
in the area, as does R. A. Popovinka, who recently wrote: “The Dominance of 
French Monopolistic Capital in the Economy of Indochina.” 8. Bruk and I. Ia. 
Podkopaev have produced short works on the ethnography of the region. 
Academic interest in Indonesia, as in the case of Vietnam, is cf surprisingly recent 
origin. The specialists and their work do not appear impressive. Mention again 
may be made of characteristic new works: T. Ershov, ‘“The Indonesian People in 
the Struggle for Peace and National Liberation”; A. P. Kholopova, “The 
Republic of Indonesia’’; V. I. Perov, “Independent Indonesia.” D. V. Bekleshov, 
A. Baturin, and K. K. Shubladze deal with economic developments. A recent 
thesis is L. M. Demin, “Japanese Aggression in Indonesia during World War 
II,” completed in the Oriental Institute in 1955. There has been a very poor 
yield of specialists and research on Thailand, Malaya, and the Philippines. 
A. A. Smirnov and R. A. Tuzmukhamedov write on Thailand’s political develop- 
ments, while N. V. Nikolaeva studies the economy of Thailand. With respect to 
Malaya, V. S. Rudnev and I. Efanov have published on the “peoples’ liberation 
movement.” G. I. Levinson appears to be the outstanding Soviet student of the 
Philippines.’® 

Finally, it remains to note briefly the principal Soviet periodicals devoted 
primarily to specialized work on Asia. The most important group of such peri- 
odicals originates with the Institute of Oriental Studies: Sovetskoe V ostokovedenie 
[Soviet Oriental Studies], Sovremennyi Vostok [The Contemporary East], Kratkiia 
Soobshcheniia Instituta V ostokovedeniia [Brief Reports of the Institute of Oriental 
Studies], and Uchenye zapiskt, Institut V ostokovedentia[Studies, Institute of Oriental 
Studies]. The first issue of a new journal of Chinese Studies, Sovetskoe Kitaeve- 
denie [Soviet Chinese Studies] appeared in January 1958 under the auspices of the 
Institute of Chinese Studies of the Academy of Sciences.'° 

A few tentative conclusions regarding the nature and scope of Soviet training 
and research on the “East” are suggested by even so brief and incomplete a 
review. They are: first, that the Soviets have very recently launched a major 





* A valuable review of recent Soviet publications on South and Southeast Asia is Alvin 
Rubinstein’s ‘Selected Bibliography of Soviet Works on Southern Asia, 1954-56,” JAS, 
XVII (Nov. 1957), 43-54. 

10 Other periodicals of the Institutes of History, Economics, Ethnography, Languages, 
World Economics, and International Relations, etc. in which articles on Asia often appear 
are listed by Rubinstein on p. 44n. 
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training and research effort apparently designed to fill in research and personnel 
gaps in their total national resources on modern Asia; second, that China and 
India appear to be the focal points of this intensive effort; third, that the African 
and Southeast Asian areas are surprisingly weak latecomers to the Soviet ‘‘social 
science” scene—earlier academic work on any of the two having been largely 
confined to linguistics, ethnology, and history; fourth, that language and area 
training programs are substantial and, in the case of the former, compare favor- 
ably with—indeed, in some aspects may be superior to—similar programs in the 
United States, though the U. S. appears considerably ahead in number, range, 
and size of programs, and is, of course, less limited by ideological restraints; 
fifth, that the Soviets still seem strongest in linguistics, history, geography, 
and ethnography, the traditional Russian areas of concentration, even though 
they are making a concerted effort to expand and strengthen work on modern 
Asian history, politics, economics, and international relations; sixth, that the 
major Soviet libraries are poor in Western sources on Asia, though some of these 
publications appear to be available in “restricted Institute collections” to a rather 
wide range of specialists in the field; and seventh, that with respect to research 
materials in Asian languages—especially on China, Korea and Central Asia— 
the Soviets have the advantage of accessibility and varying degrees of control 
of the areas. 

These developments probably result from an increasing Soviet awareness of 
the inadequacy of their social science training and research on major areas of 
Asia; from an implicit recognition of Western, especially U. 8. superiority in 


many of these fields, accompanied by an urgent desire to catch up; and, finally, 
from the greater opportunities or possibilities for a wider range of such inquiry 
engendered by the domestic and foreign-policy changes of the post-Stalin era. 


Russian-Mongol-Chinese Conference 


(Report contributed by Professor 
Robert A. Rupen, Bryn Mawr College.) 


Recent reports of a ten-day conference of Russian, Mongol, and Chinese 
scholars held in Ulan Bator, capital of the Mongolian People’s Republic, in 
November of 1956, illuminate: (1) one form of Soviet-Chinese intellectual 
cooperation, with the Mongols as intermediaries; (2) another phase of renewed 
Chinese involvement in Outer Mongolian affairs; (3) recent publications and 
work in Mongolian studies, and plans for the future; and (4) the personalities 
involved in contemporary Mongolian studies in the three countries.' 





1 The reports on which this account is based are: Shao Hsun-cheng, ‘‘Ho-pien Meng-ku 
t‘ung-shih ti san-kuo hsueh-che hui-yi’’ [‘‘Recording the Conference of Scholars from Three 
Countries on the Cooperative Compilation of a History of Mongolia’’], Hsin chien she 
[New Construction], No. 3 (March 1957), pp. 63-65; [N. Shastina], ‘‘Soveshchanie istorikov- 
mongolovedov v Ulan-Batore’’ [‘‘Conference of Historians—Mongolian Specialists in 
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The Conference accomplished its main task of adopting detailed plans for 
publication in 1965 of a joint Russian-Mongol-Chinese three-volume history 
of the Mongolian People’s Republic. In addition, Mongol scholars (who called 
the Conference) delivered four reports on various phases of Mongolian history, 
and the conferees proposed new publications in the field of Mongolian studies. 
Annual conferences of a similar character are to meet alternately in Ulan Bator, 
Moscow, and Peking. Ten Mongols, six Russians, and three Chinese participated 
in the 1956 Conference, which represents another stage in the renewal of Chinese 
activity in Outer Mongolia: Communist China recognized the MPR in 1949, 
established trade relations with it in 1952, and began sending emigrants there 
for permanent settlement in 1955.? 

Controversy at the Conference concerned mainly classification of the period 
of Mongolian history from the seventeenth century to 1919, subject-matter of 
the second volume of the proposed history. The Russians (I. Ya. Zlatkin) argued 
for “modern history” as the descriptive appellation, because the world had 
become “modern” by the seventeenth century, while the Mongols and Chinese 
insisted on “feudal” because Mongolia was at that stage even if the rest of the 
world was not. All accepted a compromise for the title of the second volume: 
“Feudal Mongolia in the Period of Modern History.” Mongols are scheduled to 
write most of the three volumes, with Chinese and Soviet scholars supplying five 
of the total of twenty-five chapters. Preparatory work is to be completed in 
1959, with writing to begin in 1960, and 1965 the target-date for publication. 

The second part of the Conference dealt with delivery and discussion of four 
reports by Mongolian scholars. Ts. Puntsuknorob, who is Chief of the Office of 
Historical Research, Historical Research Institute of the Central Committee of 
the Mongolian People’s Revolutionary Party,’ delivered the first report, ““Con- 
cerning the Problem of Periodic Division in Mongolian History.’’ Kh. Perlee, 
archaeologist and Corresponding Member of the Mongolian Scientific Committee, 
presented the second report, ‘Ancient Cities in Mongolia.’* He discovered in 





Ulan Bator’’], Sovetskoe Vostokovedenie [Soviet Oriental Studies], No. 2 (1957), pp. 171-175; 
and I. Ya. Zlatkin and S. V. Kiselév, ‘‘Soveshchanie istorikov Mongol’skoi Narodnoi 
Respubliki, Kitaiskoi Narodnoi Respubliki, i Sovetskogo Soyuza v Ulan-Batore’’ [‘‘Con- 
ference of Historians of the Mongolian People’s Republic, Chinese People’s Republic, and 
the Soviet Union in Ulan Bator’’], Voprosy Istorii [Questions of History], No. 2 (1957), 
pp. 211-213. Only the citation of a Mongolian report of the same conference was available: 
Kh. Ser-Ozhav, ‘“‘Gurvan ulsyn tiiiikhchdiin zévlélgé6n”’ [‘‘A Conference of Historians of 
Three Nations’’], Shinzhlekh ukhaan [Science}, No. 1 (1957), pp. 40-41. 

Cf. N. N. Poppe, ‘““Mongolovedenie v SSSR” [Mongolian Studies in the USSR’’], 
Vestnik instituta po izucheniyu istorii i kul’turt SSSR [Journal of the Institute for Study of 
the History and Culture of the USSR], No. 1 (14) (Munich, 1955), pp. 25-43; and Rupen rev. 
of Istoriya MNR [History of the MPR] (Moscow, 19&4), in Central Asiatic Journal, I, No. 4 
(1955), 297-308. 

2 See Rupen, ‘‘Notes on Outer Mongolia Since 1945,’’ and “(Outer Mongolia Since 1955,” 
PA, XXVIII (March 1955), 71-79, and XXX (Dec. 1957), 342-357. 

?Puntsuknorob wrote Mongolyn avtonomii tiyetin tiéitikh, 1911-1919 [A History of the 
Period of Mongolian Autonomy, 1911-1919] (Ulan Bator, 1955). 

4See Perlee’s important article, ‘‘K istorii drevnikh gorodov i poselenii v Mongolii”’ 
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the MPR in ten years of work some 200 sites and remains of ancient cities, 
the oldest dating from the Huns of the third to the first century B.C. To con- 
tinue this investigation, the Mongolian Scientific Committee and the Academy 
of Sciences of the USSR have established a joint archaeological expedition, 
which will concentrate its efforts in central and northwestern Outer Mongolia 
during the period 1957-59, and Chinese archaeologists were invited to join this 
expedition. Tsendein Damdinsuren, probably the leading contemporary Mongo- 
lian intellectual and author,’ delivered the third report, “Concerning the Cultural 
Heritage of Mongolia During the Period of Feudalism.” D. Tumur-Ochir, head 
of the Historical Research Institute of the Central Committee of the Mongolian 
People’s Revolutionary Party,® spoke to the Conference on “The Influence of 
the October [Bolshevik] Revolution on Mongolia.” N. Jagvaral, an economist, 
led the Mongolian delegation at the Conference, and the other Mongols were 
Natsokdorji, historian and author;’ Serojab, an historian (see n. 1); Dorjisuren, 
linguist and archaeologist; and Chimed, a linguist. The Mongol scholars called 
particular attention to important studies of ancient Turkish inscriptions by a 
young colleague not present at the Conference, Lubsandendeb.* Mongolian 
publications announced at the Conference for the 1957-59 period included: text 
and commentary on the Secret History, the Erdeni-yin Tobc& of Sagang Seéen, 
the Altan Tobéi,® and a collection of archival documents of pre-revolutionary 
and revolutionary Mongolia. 

The Soviet delegation was led by S. V. Kiselév, an archaeologist and Corre- 
sponding Member of the Academy of Sciences of the USSR. Kiselév has since 
1946 carried out archaeological investigations at Kara Korum (Qara Qorum), 
the old Mongolian capital.’° I. Ya. Zlatkin, a member of the Institute of Oriental 
Studies in Moscow, apparently took the most active part of the Soviet delegates 





[‘‘Towards the History of Ancient Cities and Settlements in Mongolia’’], Sovetskaya Arkhe- 
ologiya [Soviet Archaeology], No. 3 (1957), pp. 43-53. 

5 Damdinsuren, now a professor at Choibalsan University in Ulan Bator, was born in 
1908; from 1933 to 1938, and again in 1949, he studied in Leningrad at the Institute of Oriental 
Studies. From 1942 to 1946 he edited the leading Ulan Bator newspaper, Unen [‘‘Pravda”’], 
and he holds three Choibalsan Prizes. His most recent work is Istoricheskie korni Geseriada 
[Historical Basis of the Geser Saga] (Moscow-Leningrad, 1957). 

® See Tumur-Ochir’s recent article, ‘‘O nekapitalisticheskom puti razvitiya otstalykh 
stran kommunizmu’’ [‘‘About the Non-Capitalist Route of Development of Backward 
Countries to Communism’’], Voprosy Filosofii [Questions of Philosophy], No. 1 (1956). 

7 Natsokdorji, Aratskoe osvoboditel’noe dvizhenie v Khobdoskom raione Vneshnei Mongolii 
pod rukovodstvom Ayushi [The Arat Freedom-Movement in the Kobdo District of Outer Mon- 
golia under the Leadership of Ayushi]. 

8 Lubsandendeb has compiled an important, 22,000-word Mongolian-Russian dictionary: 
Mongol-Oros tol’; Mongol’sko-Russkii slovar’ (Moscow, 1957). 

° Cf. Altan Tob&i, A Brief History of the Mongols by bLobzan bsTan-’jin, Scripta Mon- 
golica I (Cambridge, Mass., 1952), and Erdeni-yin Tobéi, Mongolian Chronicle by Savang 
Seéen, 4 vols., Scripta Mongolica IT (1956). 

10 Kiselév’s several published works include, Drevnyaya istoriya Yuzhnoi Sibirt [Ancient 
History of Southern Siberia] (Moscow, 1951), and an important chapter on the culture of 
the Mongols in the 12th-14th centuries in the 1954 Istoriya MNR (see n. 1). 
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to the Conference."' Other Soviet delegates included two women, P. P. Staritsina 
and N. P. Shastina.” A. T. Yakimov, especially interested in Lamaism, has 
written extensively on this subject,' and the other Soviet delegate to the Confer- 
ence, A. M. Pechnikov, specializes in recent Mongolian economic developments. 
The Russians at the Conference noted that they planned early publication of 
monographs dealing with various phases of Mongolia, including a history of 
Russo-Mongol relations (Zlatkin); an edition of the traditional Mongolian legal 
code, the Khalkha Jirom (8. D. Dylykov); and other items. 

The three Chinese at the Conference included the delegation-leader, Professor 
Weng Tu-chien; Professor Han Ju-lin, chairman of the Department of History 
at the University of Nanking; and Professor Shao Hsun-cheng, a specialist in the 
Mongolian middle ages. Weng Tu-chien heads the Office of Research in Mon- 
golian History, Branch II of the Institute of History of the Chinese Academy of 
Sciences, and specializes in early Mongolian history. The Chinese announced 
that their plans include translation of three major works about Mongolia," a 
listing of geographical terms with their Mongol and Chinese equivalents and 
alternatives, and a collection of original source materials from the Yiian Dynasty. 

Two new periodical publications were announced: one a series issued semian- 





11 The publications of Zlatkin, a leading Soviet writer on contemporary Outer Mongolia, 
include: Mongol’skaya Narodnaya Respublika (Moscow, 1950), and the sections on Mongolia 
in Novaya istoriya stran zarubezhnogo Vostoka [New History of Countries of the Foreign 
Orient], I, 239-261, 513-523; II, 90-104. He also edited the significant 1952 compilation, 
MNR—Sbornik statei [MPR—Collection of Articles], and in the 1930’s he edited the Ulan 
Bator journal, Sovremennaya Mongoliya [Contemporary Mongolia]. (The bulk of this journal 
is now available on microfilm at the Library of Congress.) 

12 Staritsina’s publications include articles in the Trudy Moskovskogo instituta vostoko- 
vedeniya [Proceedings of the Moscow Institute of Oriental Studies], No. 2 (1940), pp. 153-168, 
and No. 5 (1947), pp. 285-296; and in the Kratkie soobshchenie instituta vostokovedeniya 
[Brief Communications of the Institute of Oriental Studies], V (1952), 3-16; VI (1952), 3-15. 
Shastina’s work includes two translations published in 1957: Shara tudzhi; Mongol’skaya 
letopis’ XVII veka [Sara tuji; Mongolian Chronicle of the 17th Century], and Dzhiovanni del’ 
Plano Karpini, ‘‘Istoriya Mongalov’’; Gil’om de Rubruk, ‘‘Puteshestvie v vostochnye strany”’ 
[Giovanni del Plano-Carpini, ‘‘History of the Mongols”; William of Rubruk, ‘‘Travels in 
Eastern Countries’’). 

13 One of Yakimov’s articles is ‘“K voprosu ob obshchestvennom stroe dorevolyutsionnoi 
Mongolii i o roli lamaizma”’ [‘‘On the Question of the Social Structure of Pre-Revolutionary 
Mongolia and the Role of Lamaism’’], Trudy Moskovskogo instituta vostokovedenie, No. 2 
(1940). 

144 Dylykov is a Buryat Mongol scholar at the Institute of Oriental Studies, Moscow. 
He wrote Demokraticheskoe dvizhenie mongol’skogo naroda v Kitae [Democratic Movement of 
the Mongolian People in China] (Moscow, 1953). See Rupen rev., FEQ, XIV (Aug. 1955), 
599-602. 

148 The Chinese are translating: B. Ya. Vladimirtsov, Obshchestvennit stroi mongolov (Len- 
ingrad, 1934) [Carsow’s French translation is, Le Régime social des Mongols (Paris, 1948)]; 
the Stalin Prize-winning, Zolotaya Orda i eé Padenie (2nd ed., Moscow-Leningrad 1950) 
[Thuret’s French translation is, La horde d’or; la domination tatare au XIII et au XIV 
siécle de la Mer jaune a la Mer noire (Paris, 1939)]; and C. d’Ohsson’s four-volume, Histoire 
des Mongols depuis Tchinguiz-Khan jusqu’a Timour Bey ou Tamerlane (The Hague and 
Amsterdam, 1834). 
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nually in Moscow, Peking, and Ulan Bator, entitled, “Mongolian Historical 
Library”; the other a bulletin devoted to short articles on various Mongolian 
questions. 

Mongolian studies in capitalist and other countries, and specifically the work 
of Owen Lattimore, were discussed at the Conference. Shao reports (see n. 1) 
that Zlatkin suggested: ‘‘Possibly because of the limitation of certain conditions, 
Lattimore might not always understand the actual situation in Mongolia, or he 
might not always be able to say all that he wants to in his writings. But much 
of his research-product seems quite worth absorbing. To absorb critically the 
products of scholars outside of the socialist states should be one of the main 
tasks of Marxist historians at the present time. . .” 

It seems apparent that Mongolian studies are entering a new phase with in- 
creased activity by native Mongolian scholars, and Russian-Mongol-Chinese 
collaboration. Obviously, however, the Marxist framework which will dominate 
all of this work vitiates much of its value in Western eyes. 


Indian and Far Eastern Studies at the University of Cambridge 


(Report prepared by Mr. E. B. Ceadel, Lecturer in 
Japanese in the University of Cambridge.) 


History of their development up to 1945 

A professorship of Sanskrit was established in 1867, as an indirect result of 
interest in Indian languages deriving from British political connections in India. 
The first professor was E. B. Cowell, who held the chair until 1903 and was note- 
worthy for the massive amount of his publications. After a short tenure by C. 
Bendall, the chair was occupied by Professor E. J. Rapson from 1906 to 1936, 
during which period he made many important contributions to the study of 
Indian history and numismatics. His successor is Professor H. W. Bailey, who is 
well known also for his pioneering work on the Khotanese language. 

A professorship of Chinese was established in 1888 when Sir Thomas Wade was 
appointed. In the course of his distinguished diplomatic career he had collected a 
fine collection of books, which he had given to the University Library two 
years before his appointment. The Wade collection forms the nucleus of the 
present Chinese collection. Wade’s name is well-known as the originator of the 
Wade system of romanisation. After Wade’s death in 1895, Professor H. A. 
Giles succeeded in 1897, and held the chair, to which only a very small salary was 
attached, until 1932 when he retired at the age of 87. Among his many publica- 
tions his large Chinese-English Dictionary and Chinese Biographical Dictionary 
were most famous, and during his tenure Chinese was for the first time introduced 
as a subject for official teaching, in which official examinations could be set. 
Giles was succeeded in 1933 by the late Professor A. C. Moule, a full account of 
whose work may be found in JAS, XVII (Nov. 1957), 173-175. The chair held 
by Moule had been re-established as a chair in “(Chinese Language and History,” 
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with a salary approaching the normal level, by means of funds deriving from the 
Boxer Indemnity. On Moule’s retirement in 1938 the late Gustav Haloun be- 
came professor in 1939, coming from Géttingen University. 

Up to and during the Second World War, therefore, the whole range of Indian 
and Far Eastern studies at Cambridge was represented by only two professors: 
the number of students was very small, library and research facilities were poor, 
and the amount of general interest in these studies was negligible. 


Development since 1945 


The war produced, indirectly, a great change in the situation: the need for 
large numbers of men trained in the languages of Oriental countries drew atten- 
tion to the deficiencies in the staffing and facilities of University departments of 
Oriental Studies. A government Commission was set up in 1944 under the chair- 
manship of Lord Scarbrough, and the Commission’s Report, usually known as 
the Scarbrough Report, which was published in 1947, recommended that those 
British Universities which were prepared to develop and strengthen their 
departments of Oriental Studies should receive special government grants in 
order to build up a firm academic tradition in all branches of Oriental learning. By 
far the largest grants were given in the years 1947-52 to the School of Oriental 
and African Studies in the University of London, since this school had the largest 
existing nucleus of staff: and an account of the subsequent development there is 
given in JAS, XVII (Nov. 1957), 175-188. Cambridge received the second 
largest grant (though a much smaller one than that received by London) and 
other grants were made to Oxford, Manchester, Durham, and Edinburgh. Since 
1952 no additional grants have been made, except small ones to London, and so 
the expansion of the period 1947-52 has not been continued. 

At Cambridge the grant was divided approximately equally among the four 
branches of study covered by the Faculty of Oriental Languages (as it was called 
until renamed Faculty of Oriental Studies in '!1956), namely, Ancient Near 
Eastern Studies (Hebrew, Rabbinics, Aramaic, Egyptology, Assyriology), 
Islamic Studies (Arabic and Islamic Persian), Indian Studies, and Far Eastern 
Studies. The present report refers only to the last two of these branches. 

No account of the post-war development of these branches would be complete 
without a mention of the work of Professor Haloun in encouraging expansion in 
these fields. In slow-moving and traditionally-minded Cambridge it is rare for 
any Faculty to develop rapidly in a short period, and it was largely due to his 
skill and determination in overcoming numerous obstacles and difficulties that 
the present stage of development in these studies was reached. The effort, how- 
ever, must have been one of the causes of his tragically early death in 1951. 


The Present Staff 


The following are members of the staff of the Faculty of Oriental Studies in 
Indian and Far Eastern subjects: 
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Indian subjects 

Sanskrit. Professor H. W. Bailey 

Prakrit. Mr. K. R. Norman 

Indian Art and Archaeology. Mrs. J. E. van Lohuizen 
Tranian. Dr. I. Gershevitch 

Buddhist Sanskrit and Tibetan. Dr. D. R. 8. Bailey 


Far Eastern subjects 


Chinese. Professor E. G. Pulleyblank 

Classical Chinese. Dr. D. C. Twitchett 

Modern Chinese. Dr. M. A. K. Halliday 

Japanese. Mr. E. B. Ceadel, Miss C. E. Blacker 

Far Eastern History. Mr. P. van der Loon 

Japanese History. Dr. J. R. McEwan 

Far Eastern Art and Archaeology. Dr. T. K. Cheng 

Altaic Languages. Mr. D. Sinor 

Lector (i.e. Temporary Lecturer) in Chinese. Miss 8. K. Huang 
Lector in Japanese. Mr. G. Itasaka 


In addition, the following members of the staff of other Faculties also specialise 
and sometimes give teaching in Indian and Far Eastern subjects: 


Modern Indian History. Dr. T. G. P. Spear 

Modern Chinese History. Dr. V. W. W. 8. Purcell 
History of Chinese Science. Dr. N. J. T. M. Needham 
Chinese Music. Dr. L. E. R. Picken 


Teaching Courses and Students 


Undergraduate courses. All normal undergraduate courses in the University for 
the first degree (B.A.) last for three years, and involve a greater amount of 
specialisation than is usual in most American universities. Students in the Faculty 
of Oriental Studies devote all their time to one or two related Oriental languages 
throughout their course, without being required to take courses in other Facul- 
ties. As a result of a recent revision of the examination syllabus, however, all 
students are now required to study at least one non-linguistic branch of the 
Oriental civilisation whose language or languages they are learning, and teaching 
for these courses is provided by the specialists in Oriental history, art, and archae- 
ology on the staff of the Faculty. . 

The language courses have in the past been based on the classical forms only, 
but the recent revision of the examination syllabus now permits a course in 
Modern Chinese and one in Modern Japanese in addition to the courses in 
Ciassical Chinese and Classical Japanese. The system of using Lectors, tempo- 
rary indigenous lecturers, for teaching the modern spoken languages, was 
started in 1948, and there are now lectors in Chinese and Japanese. Oral examina- 
tions in Chinese and Japanese were introduced in 1957. 

Post-graduate courses. Research students may work for the M.Litt. degree in 
two or three years or for the Ph.D. degree in three or four years. Each research 
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student works under the guidance of a supervisor who gives informal guidance 
and teaching. The following is a list of the recipients of these degrees since 
1946-47 in Indian and Far Eastern subjects: 


1946-47 C. C. Das Gupta, ‘‘The Development of the Karosthi Script’? (Ph.D.) 
1947-48 Mrs. 8. Dasgupta, ‘‘Principles of the Adjudgement of Value in Literature from 
Sanskrit Sources’’ (Ph.D.) 
1948-49 H. J. J. M. van Straelen, ‘‘Yoshida Shéin, Forerunner of the Meiji Restoration”’ 
(Ph.D.) 
M. M. Greenberg, “British Trade and the Opening of China, 1800-1842” (Ph.D.) 
1949-50 J. C. Cheng, ‘‘Some Aspects of the Taiping Rebellion in China, 1850-64”’ (Ph.D.) 
1950-51 Miss A. Bulling, ‘‘Descriptive Representations in the Art of the Ch‘in and Han 
Period”’ (M.Litt.) 
M.-C. Fu, ‘“‘A Descriptive Grammar of Lolo’”’ (Ph.D.) 
1951-52 Miss J. I. Ackroyd, “Arai Hakuseki, Being a Study of his Political Career and 
Some of his Writings, With Special Reference to the Hankampu”’ (Ph.D.) 
Miss N. E. M. Boyce, ‘“‘The Parthian Hymn Cycles” (Ph.D.) 
J. R. McEwan, ‘‘Ogyi Sorai’’ (Ph.D.) 
1952-53 Miss M. I. Scott, ‘‘A Study of the Ch‘iang, With Special Reference to Their Settle- 
ments in China from the Second to the Fifth Century A.D.” (Ph.D.) 
1953-54 G. W. Sargent, ‘‘The Nippon Hitai-gura and Chinin Ideology in the Seventeenth 
Century” (Ph.D.) 
1954-55 G. J. Groot, ‘Proto Zyimon: the Bearing of Recent Discoveries on the Problem 
of the Origin of Zyimon Culture’”’ (Ph.D.) 
C. R. Bawden, ‘‘A Study of the ‘Peking Altan Tobci’ ’”’ (Ph.D.) 
M. A. K. Halliday, ‘‘A Study of the Language of the Chinese Version of the ‘Secret 
History of the Mongols’ ’”’ (Ph.D.) 
D. Leslie, ‘“Man and Nature: Sources on Early Chinese Biological Ideas’”’ (M.Litt.) 
D. C. Twitchett, ‘Financial Administration under the T‘ang Dynasty: an His- 
torical Commentary to Chiu T‘ang Shu, Chapters 48 and 49” (Ph.D.) 
1955-56 W. E. Skillend, ‘“‘The Vocabulary of the ‘Manyoosyuu’ as a Basis for the Com- 
parison of Japanese with Other Languages’’ (Ph.D.) 
1956-57 M. Honda, ‘“‘Relations between Persia and China under the Mongol Domination”’ 
(Ph.D.) 
H.-M. Lo, “‘The Battle of the Concessions in China, 1895-1900’’ (Ph.D.) 


Facilities for publication 

In view of the high cost of production and small commerical market for works 
of Oriental scholarship, the Faculty have since 1948 devoted a part of their 
resources to a Publications Fund. Between 1950 and 1953 the Faculty issued 
five volumes in the series Cambridge Oriental Series, which although originally 
published by Taylor’s Foreign Press, London, are now distributed by the Cam- 
bridge University Press. Two of the volumes concerned India and the Far East: 


No. 3. H. W. Bailey, Khotanese Buddhist Texts (1951) 
No. 4. D. Keene, The Battles of Coxinga, Chikamatsu’s Puppet Play (1951) 


Since 1956 the Faculty have started a new series called University of Cambridge 
Oriental Publications, published by the University Press. One volume has already 
been published and two are in press: 

T. K. Cheng, Archaeological Studies in Szechwan (1957) 


G. W. Sargent, The Japanese Family Storehouse (Nippon Eitat-gura) 
I. Gershevitch, The Avestan Hymn to Mithra 
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In addition, the Faculty, in co-operation with the Universities of Oxford and 
London, make grants to assist the periodical Asia Major, now published in 
London. 


Travel to Oriental countries 


Most members of the staff connected with Indian «nd Far Eastern studies 
use their sabbatical leave to undertake research work in the Oriental country 
with which their work is connected, and grants are obtainable from University 
funds to contribute toward the cost of the travel. Mr. van der Loon spent the 
year 1956-57 in China, and is believed to be the first scholar from a Western 
country to be given a visa for a full year’s residence for academic work undertaken 


privately. 


Museum facilities 

The appointment in recent years of lecturers in Indian Art and Archaeology 
and Far Eastern Art and Archaeology has drawn attention in the need for 
museum facilities. The beginnings of very small collections for teaching purposes 
have been made at the Faculty’s headquarters, the Institute of Oriental Studies 
(16, Brooklands Avenue, Cambridge), but space and funds for further progress 
are both lacking. The University’s Fitzwilliam Museum, however, which covers 
all branches of art, contains good collections illustrating several aspects of Far 
Eastern Art, and the Museum of Archaeology and Ethnology possesses useful 
material relating to the Far East. 


Library collections 

There are collections of Indian and Far Eastern books at the Institute of 
Oriental Studies, where they are used by students in connection with their 
courses. The main collections, used by staff and advanced research students, 
are housed in the University Library. 

Indian collection in the University Library. Whereas the Chinese and Japanese 
collections, under the title of the Far Eastern collection, form a separate self- 
contained unit in the University Library, the Indian books are included with 
other Oriental books in the general stacks. The Sanskrit collections are extensive, 
having been developed by the late E. J. Thomas who was on the library staff for 
many years. Among the main series of texts are the Bombay, Vizianagram, 
Trivandrum, Benares, AnandaSrama, and Madras University Sanskrit Series, 
the Calcutta, Poona, and Gaekwad’s Oriental Series, the Singhi Jain Series, the 
Bibliotheca Sanskrita, Bibliotheca Buddhica and Bibliotheca Indica, and the 
publications of the Pali Text Society. There are also dictionaries and reference 
works in a number of modern Indian languages. 

Chinese collection in the University Library. The Chinese collection was started 
by the presentation in 1886 by Sir Thomas F. Wade of his private library. This 
library, containing 883 items in 4304 volumes, is of great importance, as it is 
rich in manuscripts and includes many early editions of Chinese texts. Its scope 
is wide, but it is specially strong in political and legal works. H. A. Giles pub- 
lished A Catalogue of the Wade Collection of Chinese and Manchu Books in the 
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Inbrary of the University of Cambridge in 1898 and a Supplementary Catalogue 
in 1915, from which may be gained an idea of the value of the collection but 
unfortunately both volumes contain numerous serious inaccuracies. 

In 1908 there was a further accession of over 1000 volumes of Chinese books, 
believed to come from E. Backhouse, and further gifts were received from Dr. 
F. Sanger, who had been a missionary in China. In 1922 a large part of the 
library of Bishop G. E. Moule was presented, and in 1939 Professor A. C. Moule 
gave the greater part of his own library. 

Professor Moule (who was the first to undertake systematic buying) and 
Professor Haloun before and during the war endeavoured to buy books in so far 
as limited resources permitted. In 1948 the Chinese library, amounting to 4223 
volumes of books and 908 of periodicals, of the late Sir James Stewart Lockhart 
was purchased, and this collection fortunately filled some of the gaps between 
the time when the Wade books were presented and methodical purchases started 
after 1933. 

Professor Haloun made additional extensive purchases of Chinese books during 
his visit to China and Japan in 1949, but since that time funds for buying have 
been severely restricted, and contacts with Chinese booksellers have been 
tenuous. 

The collection contains the Ssu-pu ts‘ung-k‘an, Ssu-pu pei-yao, T's‘ung-shu 
chi-ch‘eng, Ssu-k‘u ch‘iian-shu chen-pen, and a good number of other ts‘ung-shu. 
It also possesses the only set in Great Britain of the microfilms (1070 rolls, 
totalling 116,000 feet of microfilm) of the rare books deposited in 1941 by the 
National Library of Peking in the Library of Congress. The originals from which 
the microfilms were photographed comprised Sung, Yiian, and Ming prints and 
manuscripts, about 2800 titles in all. 

Although some years ago the Chinese collection could be called the best in 
Great Britain, it has been surpassed in ts‘ung-shu holdings by both the Far 
Eastern Library of the Oriental Faculty in Oxford and by the Library of the 
School of Oriental Studies in London. The latter library is now undoubtedly 
the best stocked in most branches, having been able to buy methodically and 
systematically in recent years (as described in JAS, XVII [Nov. 1957], 183-184). 
An evaluation of the Cambridge collection of Chinese books by Y. Hervouet 
may be found in Mélanges publiés par l'Institut des hautes études chinoises, I 
(Paris, 1957), 467-470. 

Japanese collection in the University Library. The Japanese collection began 
in 1912 with the presentation by the scholar-diplomat W. G. Aston of his rich 
library of about 1900 items in 9500 volumes, nearly all of which are Edo period 
block-print editions of Japanese literature, as well as a number of manuscripts. 
Aston’s library covers a wide range of subjects, but is especially strong in those 
subjects in which he was himself most interested. It contains a number of rare 
and valuable items, including some of which no copies are believed to remain 
anywhere in Japan. 

Smaller, but useful, presentations of similar material came from Baron Hein- 
rich von Siebold in 1911 and Sir Ernest Salow in 1913. In view, however, of the 
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fact that until 1947 there was no teacher of Japanese in the University, the books 
remained uncatalogued until very recently, and from 1913 until 1947 there were 
no accessions of Japanese books except for a few miscellaneous presentations. 

The extensive purchases made personally in Japan in 1949 by Professor Haloun 
and the even more extensive ones made in 1950 by Mr. Ceadel totalled 2543 
items in 13,653 volumes. In these purchases an attempt was made to obtain as 
many as possible of the main sdsho and zenshi, as well as the main reference works 
and standard text books in the fields of Japanese bibliography, economics, 
history, language, literature, philosophy, and religion. Since the purchases have 
been based on this plan, it follows that money has not sufficed to collect many 
monographs, but if any member of the staff or a research student undertakes 
work in any particular branch of Japanese study it is found that it is not difficult 
to obtain the necessary monographs from Japan, in order to supplement the 
basic source materials and reference works that are usually already in the 
library. 

It should be mentioned that the main Japanese works on Sinological subjects 
were also purchased in 1949 and 1950, and are now incorporated in the Chinese 
collection. 

A special feature of the Japanese collection is the Japanese learned periodicals. 
There are complete sets of most of the main pre-war periodicals, such as Kokka, 
Bijutsu kenkyi, Shigaku zasshi, Shirin, Rekishi chirt, Rekishi to chiri, Tohéd 
gakuhé (Kyoto), T6hd gakuhé (Tokyo), Téyé gakuhé, Rekishigaku kenkyi, 
Kokugo kokubun, Kokugo to kokubungaku, Bungaku, Shisd, Shikyd kenkyad. In 
addition an effort has been made to take the more important of the enormous 
output of newly-founded post-war learned periodicals issued by universities and 
societies: the current intake of Japanese periodicals (including those continuing 
from pre-war) is 270 items. 

In addition to the Indian, Chinese, and Japanese collections the University 
Library possesses small collections of Tibetan, Mongol, Manchu, and Korean 
books. The Tibetan holdings comprise several important editions of the Tibetan 
Kanjur and Tanjur. 


Ts‘ui Shu-ch‘in, 1906-1957 


Ts‘ui Shu-ch‘in, 1906-1957, was born in a well-to-do family at Tientsin and 
educated at Nankai Middle School and University. He went to Harvard in 1930 
and received his Ph.D. in 1934 with a thesis on ‘‘The Influence of the Canton- 
Moscow Entente upon Sun Yat-sen’s Political Philosophy and Revolutionary 
Tactics.” He was professor of international law and relations at the Central 
Political Institute (Nanking) 1934-37, at the National Southwest Associated 
University (Kunming) 1937-46, and at the National University of Peking, 
1946-48. He was also member of the Legislature Yuan 1948-56, and Chairman 
of the Central Board of Planning and Revision of the Kuomintang 1951-57. 

Dr. Ts‘ui was the author of The Law of Treaties(Nanking, 1937), International 
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Law, 2 vols. (4th ed. Shanghai, 1948), A New Treatise on the Three Principles of 
the People (Chungking, 1945; 2nd rev. ed., Taipeh, 1951), and Direct Democracy 
and Parliamentary Government (Shanghai, 1945), all written in Chinese. In addi- 
tion he published most of his thesis in the Chinese Social and Political Science 
Review (Peiping), XVIII, No. 1-3 (1934), XX, No. 1 (1936), and many studies and 
essays on current political and diplomatic problems. 

Dr. Ts‘ui believed in an international order and worked to build it in his daily 
life. In addition to his teaching of Chinese students, he gave help to European 
and American scholars with great energy and generosity, introducing friends and 
hunting for books and documents. His wife assisted him in entertaining many 
visitors to Peking and Taipei with unfailing cordiality. 
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CONFUCIAN CHINA AND ITS MODERN FATE 
The Problem of Intellectual Continuity 
BY JOSEPH R. LEVENSON 
Acutely relevant to present-day political developments, this study in cultural 


change is an analysis of the modern Chinese intellectual world as it has been 
affected by the intrusion of Western ideas. 288 pages, $5.00 


THE WHITE UMBRELLA 
Indian Political Thought from Manu to Gandhi 
BY D. MACKENZIE BROWN 
Giving the western reader a summary of Hindu political ideas in an easily 
grasped form, this scholarly yet vivid and compelling analysis illuminates 
current Indian policy and political practice. Foreword by C. P. Ramaswami 
Aiyar. 2d printing, 1st paperbound edition. 216 pages, $1.50 


Order from your bookstore 
UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA PRESS 
Address: Berkeley 4, California 








The Japanese Tradition in British 


and American Literature 
By Earl Miner 


Since Marco Polo wrote that the Japanese tile their roofs with gold, 
imaginations in the West have been kindled by Japan as a subject and 
inspiration in literature. This is the first book to trace this important 
and surprisingly pervading theme, showing how our culture has re- 
sponded to Japan from the earliest contacts to the present. The first 
four chapters cover the period to World War I; then there are separate 
chapters on Ezra Pound, W. B. Yeats, the other modern poets, the 
theater and films, and a final essay on the overall significance of the 
Japanese tradition. 344 pages. $3.75 


Order from your bookstore, or 
PRINCETON UNIVERSITY PRESS, 


Princeton, New Jersey 




















MAJOR GOVERNMENTS of ASIA 
Edited by GEORGE McT. KAHIN, Cornell University 


Contributions as follows: China, by HAROLD C. HINTON; Japan, by 
NOBUTAKA IKE; India, by NORMAN PALMER; Pakistan, by 
KEITH B. CALLARD; and Indonesia, by GEORGE McT. KAHIN 


EACH section in this readable book is written by a specialist in the ares. 
who also has a broad background in political science and international 
relations, who has written widely about the area, and who has traveled 
and lived there. 

Emphasis is on analysis and interpretation rather than on the presenta- 
tion of tedious and unnecessary facts. The focus is on the contemporary 
scene with enough historical background to make recent events intelli- 
gible. 

Here is a book clear enough to be comprehensible to the beginning 
student and general reader, yet mature and original enough to be of 
interest to specialists. To be published in June, $6.00 


LEADERSHIP and POWER in 


the CHINESE COMMUNITY 
of THAILAND 


By G. WILLIAM SKINNER, Field Director 
Southeast Asia Program, Cornell University 


IN THIS detailed and careful study, supplemented with charts and 
tables, Dr. Skinner describes the methods he devised for analyzing 
the leadership of the Chinese community in Bangkok and estimating the 
relative influence of its members. Assembling the facts by exhaustive 
research in newspapers, organization reports, government documents, 
and by personal interviews as well, he discovered significant social pat- 
terns and presents convincing generalizations. 880 pages, illus., $6.50 


CORNELL UNIVERSITY PRESS 
124 Roberts Place, Ithaca, New York 




















A HISTORY of MODERN BURMA 


By JOHN F. CADY, Professor of History, Ohio University 


ALTHOUGH this comprehensive history of modern Burma is con- 
cerned in part with the history of British colonial rule in Burma, it is 
basically a study of the country and its people rather than of British 
imperialism per se. 

The principal theme is the renaissance of Burmese nationalism in the 
twentieth century and especially since 1920. In the straightforward 
interesting narrative Burma is shown re-emerging as a free and inde- 
pendent state at grips with difficult problems of internal order, economic 
development, and governmental administration. 

Writing ably and with the historical perspective needed for an under- 
standing of recent developments in Burma, Professor Cady has pro- 
vided a vital and most readable book. 696 illus., pages, $7.50 


The CO-OPERATIVE MOVEMENT 
in INDONESIA 


By MOHAMMAD HATTA. Introduction by ROESLI RAHIM 
Edited by GEORGE McT. KAHIN, Cornell University 


ONCE again in today’s news from Indonesia is the name of former Vice- 
President Mohammad Hatta—‘“The Father of the Indonesian Co- 
operative Movement.” Six of his key speeches and a specially written 
introductory chapter provide insights into his economic and political 
philosophy and illuminate the broad social and economic problems con- 
fronting a troubled country. 155 pages, $3.00 


NATIONALISM and REVOLUTION 
in INDONESIA 


By GEORGE McT. KAHIN, Cornell University 


“ . . @ first-rate synthesis of scholarly research, high-level reporting in 
the field of foreign affairs, and painstaking political analysis based on a 
tremendous accumulation of intelligence data.”—Western Political 


Quarterly 503 pages, maps, $6.00 


CORNELL UNIVERSITY PRESS 
124 Roberts Place, Ithaca, New York 














RONALD Books of Special Interest . . . 
e Ready in May! 


ISLAM: The Straight Path 


Islam Interpreted by Muslims 
Edited by Kenneth W. Morgan, Colgate University 


Eleven distinguished Muslim scholars prveent a lucid and authen- 
tic account of one of the world’s major religions. They tell the oer 
of Muhammed’s life, expound his teachings, and trace the growt 
of Islam through the centuries. They portray vividly the attitudes 
of Muslims toward the Qur’an as the revealed word of God, the 
Traditions of the Prophet as the guide to righteousness, and the 
schools of Islamic law as the basis of daily life. 


Muslim culture and practice in each of the major Islamic areas are 
described. All the main schools of thought are represented and both 
the mysticism and rational philosophy which have developed 
+ tie ate Islamic history and live in today’s practices are ex- 
amined. The Western reader will find here a warm and realistic pic- 
ture of the contemporary Muslim at home, at prayer, and in the 
mosque. Endpaper maps, 471 pp. 





e Also Edited by Kenneth W. Morgan: 


The Path of the Buddha _ The Religion of the Hindus 


Buddhism Interpreted by Buddhists “Undoubtedly the most important book 


about Hinduism ever to go in English.” 
“The most compendious survey of Bud- —The New Republic. “It would be diffi- 
dhism as prevalent in al] its countries. The 


j cult, if not impossible, to present in one 
Editor is to be congratulated on this achieve- 


book a better cross section of contemporary 
ment.”—Journal of Oriental Research. 


“...at once inspiring and instructive for 
both orientalists and students of religious 
thought. A most valuable contribution.”— 
Monumenta Nipponica. 11 Contributing 


Indian scholarship in the field of Hindu re- 
ligion.”—Journal of Oriental Research. 
“Channels a new path of East-West cul- 
tural contact.”—The Suddha Dharma. 


7 Contributing authorities. Endpaper mor 


authorities. Endpaper maps, 432 pp. 434 pp. 


e The Symbol of the Beast—The Animal-Style Art of Eurasia 


Dagny Carter. ‘‘A most valuable contribution to a fascinating 
chapter in Eurasian pre-history.”—Olov R. T. Janse, Honorary 
Member, Ecole Francaise d’Extreme-Orient, Saigon. ‘‘(This) subject 
has never before been presented as comprehensivel in one volume.” 
—Alfred Salmony, New York University. 7% xz 10%, 49 ills., ~ Pp. 


e Blue-and-White Chinese Porcelain—< Study of Form 


Cornelius Osgood, Yale University. ‘‘Delicate analysis and clear 
description make this book the finest introduction to the study of 
Chinese porcelains ever published.”—Tosetsu. ‘This synthesis of 
so great a bulk of published material will surely pore of inestimable 
value.”—Artibus Asia. 73 figures, 64 pages of collotype plates; 282 4 
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earliest times. The representative selections and the carefully prepared organization 
of the texts make this volume suitable for college courses in Oriental civilization or as 
a guide to Japanese thought for all interested in the culture of the East. $7.50 









SSU-MA CHIEN 
GRAND HISTORIAN OF CHINA 


BURTON WATSON. Introducing to the Western reader China’s first major his- 
torian, Ssu-ma Ch’ien, this volume explains the nature and importance of his life 
work, the Shik chi or Records of the Historian written about 100 B.C. Dr. Watson 
provides an annotated translation of the historian’s autobiography, reviews early 
Chinese concepts of history, and evaluates the form, veined and literary style of 
the Shik chi. $5.00 









HANUNOO AGRICULTURE 


HAROLD C. CONKLIN. Based on the author’s extensive field work among the 
Hanunéo of Mindoro, this book provides a detailed case study of the social, economic, 
and agronomic problems faced by a group of shifting cultivators and the available 
alternative techniques for coping with them. Particular attention is devoted to the 
ways in which the long-term effects of such practices can be assessed and to such 
general topics as settlement pattern, land and crop ownership, and time and labor 
requirements. A Food and Agriculture Organization publication $2.00 
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JOHN DAY books of uncommon interest 





Scratches on Our Minds 


AMERICAN IMAGES OF CHINA & INDIA 


BY HAROLD R. ISAACS. What do Americans think of the 
Chinese and the Indians? In this fascinating book a well-known 
writer and lecturer on Asian affairs gives you the answers he 
obtained from representative Americans, This —. 
shows that traditional American attitudes toward Asia are 
undergoing a change, is indispensable for anyone seriously 
interested in East-West relations. $6.75 


Nagako: Empress of Japan 


BY MOKO KOYAMA. An intimate portrait of the present 
Empress of Japan and her family. So far as is known, this is the 
first such account of any Japanese empress ever published. The 
author was granted interviews with members of the Imperial 
Household and had access to confidential documents. The result 
is an amazing close-up of a courageous woman and her dramatic 


life. $3.50 


Dragon Wang’s River 


BY SIGURD ELIASSEN. An American-educated Norwegian 
recalls his exciting ences as the engineer for a dam and 
irrigation system in ‘Chine’ ’s Shensi Province twenty-five years 
ago, when the tide of Communism was rising. “Gives the reader 
an exceptionally good idea of major Chinese virtues and minor 
weaknesses.” —N. Y. Herald Tribune. Ulustrated. $4.00 


A Treasury of 


Asian Literature 


Edited, and with an introduction and commentaries, by JOHN D. 
YOHANNAN. In one large, handsome volume, the songs, 
stories, dramas and scriptures of all the great Asian cultures. 
“An excellent introduction for readers who wish to take wide 
samplings of traditional Asian literature in all its variety and 
complexity.”—Christian Science Monitor. $7.50 


At all bookstores 
THE JOHN DAY COMPANY 
Sales Office: 210 Madison Avenue, N. Y. 16 




















